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LETTER 

OCCASlONEi} SY ONI OF 

Acobbiflbop TiLLOTSON^s Sermons* 



T COME from reading, in Barbejrac's transla^ 
^ tion of Tillotson's Sermons^ the discourse you 
loeiitioaed On a late oceaaion ; and the effect of 
it has been to confirm tne in this opinion, that the 
thei£i is a much more formidable enemy to the 
atheist than the divinei The formef takes all the 
real ad?anti^es against a cdmmon ad?ersary^ 
which the latter lias it in his power to take ; but 
he gives none agmnst himself, as the latter is 
forced to do* When the ditriae writes or dia« 
putes on any subject^ relative to his profession, 
he is always embarrassed by his theological 
syaiem; whether his Hiind be so or holy his 

tongue and his pen cannot be oihcrwiso. A thfeist 
is under no constraint of this kind, lie may 
speak the troth, such as it appears to him, wheii 

the divine, though it appears the sairie to him, 
must be silent. The theist may be silent, by 
regards of pmdone^ tirhen the divine is obliged 

ii 2 to' 
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* 

to speaki by the obligation of bis profjsssion* ai)d 
-to maintain what he cannot defend, as well as 
what he can : and thus il lie imposes on some, he 
exposes himself to the attacks of others. WhjBQ 
the theist has demonstrated the existence of q. 
supreme and all-perfect Being, ^nd the moral 
obligations of his rational creatures, be stops, 
where the means of human knowledge stops, and 
makes no vain and presumptuous efforts to gq 
beyond tbem, by the help of reason and revela* 
tion. Just so, when he has proved that the world 
had a beginning, on fonndations of the highest 
probability tradition can give, he stops short like- 
wise; becaase, in the nature of tbiiigs, we cap 
have no other prooi of lIic iUct. Not so the di- 
vine* His system drag^ him on. He attempts, 
most absurdly, to support, in the first case, a 
demonstrated truth by false arguments, and, in 
the secoiul, to make tradition vou(:h for more 
than any receivable tradition does or can vouch. 
The Archbishop, himself, seems sensible of this 
in one place: lor having asst^rtcd the universal 
. assent of oiankind to this great truth, .that there 
is a God, and having asQribed the universality of 
this assent to the nature of the iiunian mind, on, 
which Cf od haa impressed ao innate idea of him- 
self, he tries to evade the absurdity by adding, 
** or which, that U the human mind, is so disposed, 
that men may discoyjer, by th^ due use of it's 
faculties^ the existence of God." He^endeavours 

to evade the theological absurdity, which he 

c^ilid not maintain, but he endeavoured it ia 

...... .:«,.-. 
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ARCHfilSUOP TILLOTSON's S£RM0N1|. S 

▼aiii : for it id evidently false, that the two pro- 
positions are in any sort tlie same. The difference 
between afGrmiag that the mind of man is able 
by a due of it's facultiefi/ to discover the 
existence oi God, and that the mind of man has 
an innate idea of this existence, which prevents 
and excludes the use of any mental faculties, ex- 
cept that of bare perception, is too obvious to be 
insisted upon/ 

Divines reason, sometimes, on this subject with 
more precauiion. They slide over the doctrine 
of innate ideas, without maintaining, or renounc- 
ing it directly ; and think it sufficient to say, that 
the belief of a God is founded on a certain 
natural proportion, which there is, between this 
great truth and the conceptions of the human 
mind. I inclined, as you know, to lliink in the 
same manner, and to believe, thai the first men, 
at least, who knew that they were such, and who 
saw llic iiiatcrial world begin, would be led, by 
the natural conceptions gf their minds, to ac- 
knowledge a first Cause, of infinite wisdom and 
power, and far above all these conceptions. Thus 
it seemed to me, that the tradition of a fact, and 
of an opinion grounded on it, which are apt to be 
confounded, though they should be always dis- * 
tinguished, migiit come down together. But I 
confess myself obliged, on further reflection, to 
abandon this hypothesis. I abandon it with the 
less regret, because, whatever the first men might 
think, nay« whether the world had a beginning in 
.time, as. I am firmly persuaded it had, or not, 

' fi 3 the 
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thedeaiQDfitratioo of God's eatbten^ wiil renmio 

UD&baken, But I am obliged to abandon it, be- 
cftu^ a Qittur^ md intioiaie pro(>af UQQ betweea 
itijQ em^ooic^ 9f Gody i|od the universal coneep- 
tions of the hanian mind, may appear chimerical, 
&iHi p^(h|ips IS SQ. It is, I doubt, cbim6ric%I» 
ev^ whufi it;, is ^ppli^ to tbo lirst nm, Tbe 

variety of the phq^nomcaa, which slruek their 
senses, would lead tlie generality, lAOlt f^i^jtiiblyy 
to ifn%^9C a variety of causes^ aad ipora obeer^ 
vadonsand deeper reflexions, than the first tmm 

could make, were necessary to prove the unity of 
the lirst c^qse. That ^ii\e m^Ue ih&Eo, at leasi 
very early, can scarce be cjoubted. So tl^^t the 

prtliodox belief uiid polytheism might grow up 

^ogciiier, UiQHgh the latlef i^ighti spr^ wiikur 
and fiuster tban the fornier. 

li there was really such a proportion, or such 
^ ^Q^tormity, as is assumedi particular men, phi-x 
losopbers here'apd tberei might bayre h^ld poly^ 
theism notwithstanding this ; but the general 
Oju^uoa of u^nkmd would have been the orthodox 
opiiuon, ipstead of w^oh we ki¥>w that poly* 
theism and idolatry prevailed ahnost every where. 
Polythei$^n and idolatry^, ,the^€i<vre, seem va^r^ 
coofortnable to hmnaTi idasiiB^ ahstractad firom tte 
first appearances of things, and h^ter proper* 
tionedf by an analogy of human conceptions, to 
the miet^tivaji^ reason of mapl^io^f ^ m^ler- 
standings net sufficiently inforn^d. Our Arch-* 
bishop supposes it objected to him, that the 
geQ^rai consieqt ^ix^^uI^imI m a^pknii^iedi^g one 

God 
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God does not pro¥« thai ihera if oiie> «ay more 
than the geneml consent ot numberless nalioos 
in lU^kdowtedgif^ several prom tbat tlitre ftrt 
seyeml. He ansM^ei^ th# objeetion bjr aaying) 
that philosophers and wi&e tncn, in every nation 
and in every age, ^ere of a difiereot opinian from 
the vulgar, so diat the heier^dM opimon caatiot 
pretend to have general consent on iib side, ^nce 
the opifiioos of the vulgaci opposed to those of 
pMliMopbera and wiae men, can raceifed into 

this reckoning no otherwise than like a multitude 
of noughts without any hgure. Thia is siranga 
reasimlng 16 fM from the pm of so great a mam 

It is certain, tliat the orthodox belief maintained 
itself in some uitnds, perhaps m soaie naiionst 
and pereed through all th# darkness €t igaoraol 

ages; but yet poljihti^m, and tlM3 consefinenco 
of ity idolatry, were avowed and taught by iegis* 

htors and by phiiasopliers* Meviher will it avail 

any thing to say, that these men had their inward, 
as well as their outward doctrine, and that they 
tatrgbt, in private, the contrary ^ what they 
taught in public. On thievery supposition ft mtH 
stilt follow, that poiythejstn and idolatry prevailed 
moreeasHy, because they wefe oKyre eoviftmiaUe 
to the natural conceptions of th^ hmnaii nii a 4, 
than the belief .of one hrst intQlligeut Cause, the 
sole creator, preserver, and governor of all things. 
It is absurd to say, that tlie consent of some 
wise meos and even of some nations, instructed 
^ and govern^ by them, in the acknowledgment of • 

B 4 •nc 
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one Supreme Being, is a proof that this idea is * 

* innate in all men, or universally propoi tioned 
to the conceptions of all inen^ and to deny that 
the almost universal consent of mankind, in the 
acknowledgement of several gods, is a piouf 
of the contraiy. 

If you are not very well satisfied with these 
thecrfogical reasonings, as I think you are not, 
you will be no better satisfied with the manner in 
which our archbishop attempts to prove that the 
world bad a beginning. The question which is 
couauonly put to those who maintain the eternity 
of it would be . trifling, as well as trite, if it did 
not oblige the atheist to give an answer which 
ii]i{)iics, in his mouth, the greatest absurdity, and 
makes him pronounce^ ia eftect, his own con- 
demnation. Tillotson takes this advantage, as I 
have done ; but he throws it away, when he has 
taken it, by applying it against those who make 
the world more antient than the theological lera 
makes it to be, though they do not believe it 
eternal. ■ He asserts that the most autient his- 
tories were writ long after this tdra, and quot^ 
to prove it some verses of Lucretius, finely writ, 
but very little to the purpose, because ot no au- 
thority in this case. 

« Si nulla fuit genitalis origo 

*" Terraruni et cccli, semperque etei ua lucre ; 
** Cur supra helium Thebanum, et funeraTrojaj, 
Non aUas alii quoque res cecin£re poetae 

Men 
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Men have been always fond, not only to carry 

the originals of their several nations as far back 0$ 
Iheyconldy and to represent them, sometimes^ 
as cosBvid with the world itself, but .to establish 
their own, or the irudi lions wliich had come to 
them, as the mo&t ancieot of all traditions* Tiius 
the Roman poet employed those of Greece to 
prove that the world iiad not begun very long be- 
fore the wars of Thehes and of Troy. The world 
had a beginning, says the Jew ; for there is neither 
hislory nor tiadiuoii more ancient tlian Moses ; 
and wQt know by his writings how, and how lung 
ago, the worM was created. If we bring a Chinese 
into the sc^ne, he will assure us that the world 
had a beginning; because the cycles, of three- 
score years each^ in ^the chronolog^al tables of 
his nation, do not rise any higher than Hoam-Ti, 
who reigned about four thousand four hundred 
yeiurs before onr aera; that from him to Xin-nuoi^ 
the sucocessor of Pobi, there are not more than 
three hundred and eighty years, and that Fohi 
was the first that civilised mankind It was he^ 
will the Chinese continue to say, who left us 
the adorable and hidierto incomprehensible Yckiu, 
in the explication of which our learned men have 
• laboured these two thousiand six hundred years. 
It was Fohi and Xin-nmn who taui^hL aien the 
use of the plough, who invented letters, and to 
whom all arts and sciences owe their originaL 
Ixt a learned Mexican vovnc forward next, and 
he will assure you, not only, tiiat tiie world began, ' 
but liM the time when . it begp^n is known ; for 

wo 
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■ 

wc had but nine kings before Montezuma, wil{ 
this great chi'onoioger say. Tenuch was the first 
of them, and the foudder of our iiionarehy ; our 
hieroglyphical annals rise no higher : we know 
nothing beyond him ; this calculation is conhroied 
by that of our neighbours, whose traditions place 
the destruction of the IstBt sun, and the beginning 
of tHis, but a little before our sera. Let a Pe« 
rnvian follow the Mexicaiv he wXl assure us, that 
the ittca Maneo^Capac preceded Atahoalpa 
, about four hundred years ; that he and his sister 
Coya-Mama-Oella-Uuaco were sent, at that 
time, by their fatlier, the sun, tocifilise mankind, 
who could not have been long in bein^ since they 
had neither polity nor Religion, since they knew 
neither how to build houses, spin wool or cotton 
to cover their ruikedncss, nor to till tiicir lands. 
These are the traditions of the east and of tlie 
west. The fonner make the world more ancient 
than those of the Jews, as thev <tRnd in the 
Hebrew, at ieast ; the latter place the com- 
mencement of it about the beginning of the twelfth 
centui'y ot the christian fera, that about the 
time of your king Louis Ic Gros, and of our first 
Norman princes. Our learned Europeans may 
laugh, as much as they please, at these learned 
Americans : but they must not be ofiended, if 
they are laughed at, in their turn, by those who- 
think, that if Cadmus, the cook of a certain king 
- of Sidon, carried the use of letters, and his son^ 
. or Ins grandson, Bacchus^ the culttnv of the 
Vin^ to the Gtreeks three thousand years beibre 

Manco- 
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Mauco-Capftc civilised the Peruvians, it nray 

very well be, that the Atlantic, or some other na- 
tion more unknown to us, had made all these 
improvements, by a long experience, three thou* 
sand yeai^ before ibe (iiceks, or even their uioih 
ters, who boadted of a nuicli greater antiquity, 
tb^ Egyptians. 

A crowd of reflections presents itself; but these 
mav servo to show how ridiculous it is, while mm 
receive on the faith of universal tradition this &cc» 

the world had a beginning," to al)oui to fix 
the £era of it according to those of any particular 
national The negative argument, we have na 
memorials beyond such a time," proves nothing 
but our ignorance ; and the positive arguaieut, 
that we have relations of the beginning of arts 
** and sciences in several countries," proves 
nothing moi*e than what it is very needless ta 
prove ; I mean thai tliere was a time» when eveij 
one of tfiese natione began to be civiKiivA 
Neither oi tiiese arguments is of weight against 
the fttheist who asserts the eternity of the workL 
But they give him an advantage, such as it is^ 
vvliicii bad arguments give froquently in poleiniod 
writings; and having refuted ihet^e, he rtmsf 
triumph^ as if be bad refuted aH the rest; which 
19 a practice very couiuiua auKmg his adversariea 
ibe divines. 

If the divine had not mere at heart to eslabliA 

tiie credit of Jewish tradaions than tlie coiuaienre- 
roent of the world, he wookl not proceed ^ he 
<ioas». tie would not neglect the ontversal u«dKk 

tion 
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tion of a naked fact, such as tradition may pre-^ 
serve, to insist on particular traditions of a fftct 
so complicated with circumstances, that no tradi- 
tion could preserve it These circumstances 
miuht make the fact doubtful ; the fact u ill never 
make them probable. Even that of the time, when 
the present system of things began, has been sup* 
ported weakly, I will not, though, I think, I 
might say fraudulently, by Jewish Rabbins and 
by Christian doctors, from JuUus Africanus, and 
Euscbiiis, and George the monk, down to Stil- 

, lingiieet, whom X mention, particularly, because 
Tillotson ventures to assert, that he has proved, 
in his Origines Sacra?, the chronological traditions 
of the Egyptians and the Chaldaeans to agree 
with those of the Bible. If be had proved this, 

' which he has not, most certainly he would have 
proved nothing more than what the Mexicans 
assert, thai the traditions of two or three neigh- 
l^ouring nations, all derived probably enough 
from one original, are conformable to one another^ 
But it is, indeed, too bold an imposition to pre- 

• tetid to prove, by descending into particulars of 
facts and dates, any thing of this kind. Our 
learned antiquaries have no other materials than 
a certain number of broken, incoherent, and 
precarious traditions. These they make to co- 
here, for the most part, by guess, and then drag 
them* to a seeming conformity with the Mosaical 
system, which they assume, alL along, to be 
true, while they pretend to prove it to be so by 
collateral evidence* I will only add, to show 

how 
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bow impertinent all this admired learning ou^ 

to be deemed, that by little differences, in the 
arrangement of the same materials, and by no 
greater' liberty of guessing^ distinct, opposite, 
and yet eqaal probabilities may be made to resnlt 
fhmi them. . I affirm tiiis the more confidently, 
beeauise I tried it once, as you may remember, 
and we bolh thought that the trial succeeded very 
plausibly. 

But without insisting any longer on tins bead ; 
to shofw how divines weaken the - short and plain 

proof that we have of the beginning of the world, 
iet us grant, for argument s sake, that the most 
ancient traditions are the Mosaical, and that arts 
and sciences have not been invented more than 
four or five thousand years, or more or less as 
they think fit. Will they prove, even by this 
concession, that the world has had a beginning ? 
Tliey cannot; for tiie atheist will object that he 
may have reason to think the world eternal, with- 
out being obliged to think the arts and sciences 
eternal likewise. He will maintain it to be indif- 
ferent, in his hypotbesisi when or where thej 
began ; since at whatever sera the ^vine places 
this beginning, an eternity must have preceded 
this sera. The divine, therefore, will be obliged 
to show, that it implies contradiction to as- 
sert that the world is from eternity, and not 
to assert that arts and sciences are so likewise, 
lie will endeavour this by assuming^ as Til- 
ioLson does, that ru ts and sciences are neces- 
liary to the well-being of mankind, and even to 

their 
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their bek^i iiiat iicces&ity, the {j^eat imther of 
industry aad of mveotion) set mankind to wmrk 
assoon^ and us fast, as tlie species bc^an and 
multiplied, in bouie |>laces with uioie^ in oiiiers 
with less, of these, but in all with as much as ' 
tlieir real wants required. Sio«9e you agree then^ 
will the .divine say to the atheisti that arts and 
> sciencea begpa about the time we bate fixedn- 
the world must have begun about the. time ^e 
have ^ixui likewise. This rea)»ODiug is commonly 
emi^lojed ag^nst those Atheists whi> asstune, that 
the world is eternal. But without being one of 
tli^iv nuiuber, I veuturu to say thai this reasoning 
is frivoloBS^ and founded on a supposiuoo, which 
the men who make it must HnoW to be false* 
The flifferent a^ras of arts arid sciences, invented 
in sonio jcountriesy ai>d carried into others, are so 
distant^ even according to the received chro* 
nology, that the men who dispciiseci with ilie 
want of them, durin*^ such long kitervals» might 
faave dispensed with it longer^ ami in Qiany <8ses 
always. Are there not nations, at this hour, 
whose originals are unknown to us, who niay he 
the aborigines of the cooatrieit they inhabity and 
who are ignorant, not only of aU science, but 6t 
many arts supposed necessary ; not only of let-? 
ters^ for instaocei but of tbose which serve to de^ 
fend lis against the inclemency of the air and the 
rigour of the seasons, by making cloiiies and 
bvffiding .bouses suffieient tor this purpose? 
These arts must have their place^ surely, among 
those which Tiliot^un reckons so necessary, or, 

at 
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jUt least, SQ useful tp maakkid, tfiat ;bey coul4 
«ot fail to be mvept#d» apr, when they were ia^ 
veDted, to be preserved fiut his re^donmg will 
not bgid here neither ; for if these aru were ever 
Juiown to the peopie, to whom they ^je now tm^ 
known, they may be totally loet^ after having 
been once found ; nay, they ipay Imve been found, 
lost» and found anew, an infinite number of times^ 
in an eternal duration. If these arts were never 
kaown to the people, to whom they are now 
i^nknown, it fj^Uows ths^t umkiad..may dispense 
with the went of them during many ages, a^d 
tbercfure, always. We may easily conceive that 
Samqje^es, Hottentots, and ot^er nations as bar^f 
« Jbarous and ignorant as tfaese^ l»ve always, be^, 

and will always remain, in Liie same iilale of bar?' 
jbai ity and ignorance. 

^iliptaon wae If^ by his prejudices^ and by the 
^examples of men, much inferior to him, in the 
kttii g^i (livi|)esi into ihp two absurdities X have 
jobaerved lo yoi| already.; into that of proving the 
commencement of ti^ world by the authority of 
particular traditions, fvbich considered separately 
amount to no proof at al^ instead of restiqg hie 
ptooft solely on the authority of universal 
|ia4ition : and into, t^at of confounding tradi^ 
tiona of ppimon. with tradkioos of hex. Ue 
insists not -only oo traditions which cenntr in 
affirming that the world began, but on tho^ 
which enter into a detail of ,€ir!CQmstanoe% coo* 
eeraing the manner ip whiek it began. Najr 
fnofe^ he joins the existence of God and the 

commencement 
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commencement of the world together, as if tra- 
dition was proper alike to prove both these 
truths. His proceeding is much the same with 
that of Maximus of Tyre, whom he cites after 
Grotius. Both he . and Grotins might have 
quoted this rhetor, though they were far from 
doing so, against Eusebius, who was unwilling to 
allow that th<e Supreme Being was acknowledged 
by the heathens before Christianity had enlightened 
the world ; but the quotation of him, on this oc- 
easioDy proves nothing, and serves only to show, 
that our divines declaim as loosely as the heathen 
philosopher. ISIaxiinu^s of Tyre alleges the uni- . 
versal consent of mankind in one law or tradi- 
tion, so I believe those words Nopov mai Aoyov^ 
should be translated, ** legem famarnque," and- 
not, as Tillotson translates them, law and prin-^ 
ciple.'' Now this law and tradition, aceording 
to Maximus of Tyre, declares, tliai there is one 
God, the king and father of all things^ and seve- 
ral other godsy the sons of the Supreme, who 
take their parts with him in the guvernment of 
the world. Maximus was a Plutonician, and he 
meant, no doubt, to give reputation to the dog* 
mas of his sectj by assuming them all to be re^ 
ceived in one general tradition by the Greek and 
the Barbarian ; by those who inhabit the conti^ 
tient, and by those who live (m the coasts of the 
sea by those who have wisdoi-ii, and those who 
have none. Tillotson was a Christian, and he 
meant to make the dogmas of his sect, as well 
concerning the beginning of the woiid, as con- 
cerning 
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cefning the creator of it, lu i ass for those of 
universal tradition. If wc suppose that the first 
men were led, instantly, by the phaenometia, and 
without any other demonstration, to acknowledge 
a supreme intelligent cause, the opinion rose from 
the fact, of which they were witnesses ; but it 
was opinion still in them, though it became after- 
ward demonstrated knowledge. Now * divines 
transpose this order, and make the creation of 
the world, which tradition vouches primarily, to 
be, as it were, a secondary tradition ; that is, 
they make the tradition of fact to follow the opi- 
nion, instead of making the opinion to be founded 
on the fact. They give great advantage to the 
atheist, by blending all these things together, for 
the atheist will not, though the theist will, dis- 
tinguish what they have confounded. He will 
look on all these ditterent propositions alike, and 
as traditions only of different opinions. 

After having said, what has been here said, 
concerning the advantage which, I apprehend, 
divines give to atheists by the absurd manner 
in which they employ traduiun, I will observe 
another advantage, which the atheist may take, 
from some abstract reasonings that they employ 
to support this tradition. The theist is modest, 
lie is content to know what God has done, and 
he acknowledges it, for that very reason, wise and 
good, right and fit to be done. But the divine is 
not so modest. It is not enough for him to know, 
that God made the world, and to fix the time 
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when it was made, be presumes, with much the- 
ological ostentatioiv to explain the motives that 
determined tbe Supreme fieiog to create the 
world and the inhabitants of it, men at least. 
The atheist objects that these motives must have 
been eternal, since the divine attributes^ from 
which they are deduced, are certainly eternal, in 
the snj^stem of the divine ; and that it is impossible^ 
tberefore, to conceive that tbe Supreme Being 
should neglect doiiig, during an eternity, what 
it was confommble to his wisdom and goodness, 
and suitable to his power, from all eternity to do* 
Tbe divine may say, and be will say, no dsmbt, 
that vvlieiiever God, who is himself eternal, had . 
created tbe world, an eternity most have pre- 
ceded this creation, and that tbe objection, tbe 
atheist makes, would be just as strong, if he 
assumed that the world began iix millions years 
sooner, as it is when he placea tbe s&ra of it ac- 
cording^ to the Jewish and Christian chronolonrv. 
Ue will empk)y the same sort of reasoning, in tiiia 
ease, against tbe atheist, which tbe atheist em- 
ployed against him in another ; that is, in the 
case of the commencement of arts and sciences ; 
lie nUl put the atheist on proving, that it implies 
• contradiction to believe Ciod eternal, and not to ' 
believe the eternity of the workl. To this, it may 
be, the atheist woald reply, that the contradiction 
in believing one and not believing the utiier arises, 
like a self-evident truth, from what the divine 
himself affirms, and that the evidence is too great 
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to need any demonstration, and theiirfore inca- 
pable of any, like many other truths of which we 
ba?e an immediate intuitive perceptipn. From 
hence the atheist would insist that all the motives^ 

which the divine asserts a Supreme Being had to 
create the world in Ume, are unanswerable rea- 
sons to prove it eternal ; arguments for his sys* 
teni, in part at least, and, as far as the eternity of 
the world is concerned, in the whole* 

A theist, who stood by, might, perhaps, aog- 
gest to ihc divine an expedient whereby to get 
out of the diihculty, wherein he has involved him*" 
self by presuming to specify the motives which 
the Supreme Being had to create the world irt 
time. The tiieist would advise bio^ like a good 
ally, (for such be is sometimes to the divine^ 
though he is never such to the atheist, as the di- 
vine is on some occabions) he would advise, I say, 
the divine .to keep a little more precision in tht 
use of words. Sometimes the world stands for 
the whole universe, and sometimes for our planet 
only* Tlie divine must understand it, as Moses 
does, and believe by consequence that the whole 
universe began to exist, when Moses tells him, 
that the sun, our earth, the other planets^ ii| 
short oDr solar system, began to exist : for the 
legislator of the Jews included no other in his 
idea of the universe. He would advise the di- 
vine, therefore, to distinguish better between the 
universe and the world ; to affirm that our planet, 
or, at most, our solar system, began in time, 
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which istiM utmost that Moses can be' under-^ 

stood Lo have iiieaned, and to affirm nothing of 
the universe, of wliich Moses knew no dang, and 
be only knows that it i& Thus the reasons he 
gives, why God created the world, we inhabit, no 
sooner, may be a little better supported than they 
can be on the supposition that he created nothing 
before it, and was the feternal cause of no suCh 

. eflfects, as his physical attributes enabled, and his 
moral attributes required him to produce. The 
theist might add, that* though we should suppose 
the universe to be eternal, like its Auttioi, the 
eternal effect of an eternal cause, nothing will 
hinder us from assuming at the same time, on the 

■ faith of tradition, as he does, or, on this and 
other foundations, as the divinp does, that our 
world, and even our solar system beg^n in time. 
A, constant rotation iVom existence to nonex- 
istence or from generation to dissolution, and so 
back again, maintains our world and the inhabi- 
tants of it in being; Why should not such a ro- 
tation of worlds and systems of worlds maintaii^ 
the universe in being? 

But it is liuie to consider the historical, as we 
have considered the traditional proofs, which the 
archbishop brings of the beginning of the world. 
I will quote his own words, as they stand in Bar* 
bcyracs translation ; for if I did not quote them, 
yop would hardly believe that I make him say na 
jnore than he did say. He says then, " We have 
** likewise a history of the commencement of the 

" world. 
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world, the most ancient and the most credible 
*^ that could be desired. This history is that of 
*^ Moses, an author so ancient, that no other can 

" stand in competition with him in this respect. 

I might add, that this writer has all the cha* 

racters of a divine authority, and prove it by 
/* such good reasons, as would give a great weight 

to his tcbtimony in the imuds of aU those who 
^ believe a God. But such arguments are not 

proper to be employed against the aiiici.-L uitli 
^* whom we dispute at present. I ask no more, 
" than that the* same credit may be ^ven to 

Moses, as we give to every other historian. 
" Now this cannot be refused him reasonably, 
" since be is quoted by the most ancient heathen 
*•* historians, and since the antiquity of his writ- 

ings has never been contested by any of them, 
** as Josephus maintains." * 

This is my text. I shall make some few re« 
marks upon it, and this general remark in the first 
place* It has been said, truly enough, that the 
court of Rome has established many maxims and 
claims of right, by alfirming them constantly and 
boldly against evident existing proofs of the con- 
trary. The Jewish and the christian church have 
proceeded by the same rule of policy, and the au- 
thority of the Pentateucii, to say nothing here of 
the other books of the Old Testament, has been 
established entirely and solely on the affirmation 
of the Jews, or, at best, on seeming and equi- 
yocal proofs, such as Josephus brings against such 
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evideot marks of falshood as can be objected to no 
other writu)gs, except to proie^d romaoceb^ nor 
even alwa^ to ihem. 

It was the pride of the Jews to believe them- 
selves, and to make otiiers ueiieve if the^ could, 
oot only that their natioo waa the elect people of 
God^ but that it was of an immense antiquity, and 
tjjftt they possessed the most ancient of all au- 
thenlie records* Josephus (wlu) bad as mucb of 
this pride about hita as any Jew or Pharisee of 
them all, and who stuck, as little, at any absur- 
dity» as aoy ancient or modern rabbin) endea* 
TOured to promote these ppioions among the 
Greeks and the Romans by bis uriungs, though 
with very little success. Tillotbon, like other 
cbristian doctors, had a better motive than that' 

of mere ambiLjon, ihouii^h it was nut quite Ibreiga 
from ambition neither, to support the authority of 
the Pentateuch. Whether Jesus Christ, or St. 
Paul, abolished the ceremonial law of Aloseo, or 
whether the former grafted on this law, as the 
latter thought At to graft on his Gospel, let us leave 
it to divines to decide. In all cases Christianity 
was founded on Judaism, and the New Testament 
supposes th6 truth of the Old. Our divines, there- 
fore, are obliged to support the Old, as well as 
they can, in order to support the New. The au- 
thority of these books is maiataioedj in some 
countries, by inquisitors and hesgmen. Iq a 
- country hke ours, whi re arguuieiUs alone can be 
employed* divines may be indulged in the use of 
n& the good and' the had indifferently, thai they 
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laay give up nothiog ; for where efvry part may be 
alike aitacked, every part may be alike defended^ 

Two cautions, however, these reverend peibous 
would do well to observe. One to inatst chiefly 
on the exttoml proofs of the divine authenticity 
of the Scriptures, and to pour forth, on that head, 
all tbdr stock of Hebrew, Syriac, Greek, and 
lAtio, but to dwell very litde oa the internal 
marks of a divine character. They might siieuce 
those perhaps, on the hrst kind of proof, by their 
translations and commentaries, whom tliey will 
never cooviace, on the second, by fair rcasoaing; 
and riiight avoid a great deal of that blasphemy, 
which tiiey talk on both ; a circumstance, surely; 
that deserves some regard frotn them. Another 
caution is this, that they should make war rather 
defensively than ofiensively, that they should take 
the only true advantage of the discretion of their 
adversaries, which would be to return it wiih dis- 
cretion ; for their adversaries seldom speak out^ 
nor push the instances and arguments they bring, 
as far as they might be carried. Instead of which 
these orthodk>x bailies affect to triumph over men, 
who employ but a pfart of their strength ; tire 
them with impertinent paradoxes ; and pruvuke 
them by unjust reflectioas^ and, often^ by the 
foulest language. 

After this long, and, I hope, charitahle remark, 
it is time to consider how Tillotson proves that we 
have historical, as well as traditional, evidence of 
the begiiiiiing of the world. This evidence is that 
of Moses: and to give it the more weight, he in* 
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sists on the great antiquity of the historian. This 
antiquity will not be disputed, perhaps, and it 
will be allowed, tliat no other history of tlie same 
assumed antiquity lias come down to us. fiut 
then it will be asked, what materials Moses could 
have before him when he writ the book of Genesis, 
which is in some sort a preface to the Pentateuci), 
or, at least, the first chapters of it, wherein he re- 
lates most circumstantially the crealiou of the ' 
world, and the wiioie progress of tiiat great event? 
Divines have their answer ready. Moses was not 
a contemporary author, but he might write upon 
contemporary authority. Twenty-live centuries 
passed indeed between t(ie creation and him, but 
his materials were, notwithstanding that, extremely - 
fresh and authentic, since they must have gone 
through very few hands, in ages when men lived 
so long, to come into his, whether we suppose 
them written or unwritten. This may be said, it 
has been often said, and always very weakly, to 
the purpose that is mentioned here ; for if Moses 
had taken liis materials from the mouth of Adam 
himself, they would not have been sufficient 
vouchers of all that he relates. Adam might 
have related lo him the ])as^ages of the sixth day, 
something even of his own creation, at least from 
the moment that God breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life : but Adam couid have wld 
him nothing that preceded this, even on the sixth 
day, nor, by consequence, on the other five, 
wherein the whole material world was created. 
Mioses therefore^ notwithstanding his antiquity^ 

may 
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fMy afford an instance in proof of the uoiveraality 

of the tradition, but no more. His writings 
^tibrd no historical evidence. 

Our archbishop assures us^ that be could have 

« 

added to the antiquity of this historiain certain 

characters of a divine authority, and have sup- 
ported them by reasons which would give great 
weight to his testimony in the minds of all those 
who acknowledge the existence of God. It i^ 
pity he did not think iit to give these characters 
and reasons; since howevef improper it might 
have been to urge them against an atheist, who 
denies the existence of God, as well as the eom- 
mencement of the world, they would certainly 
iiavc been urged very properly against a theist, 
\vlio, acknowledging both, believes nothing of the 
divine character of Moses. But > he was too 
jnuch attached to a rigorous precision, and used 
too much candour in his reasoniug, to miugle 
the atheist and the theist together in this dis- 
pute. All he desires is, what, he thinks, cannot 
be reasonably refused him, that we give the same 
credit to Moses, as we should give to any other 
historian. We will consider then, in the last 
place, what cliaracters of a divine authority may 
be found in the writings of Moses, and, from this 
consideration, we shall find reason, perhaps, to 
be the less concerned that we have not those 
!whicb Tillotson kept to himself on this occasion. 
In the mean time, let us continue to judge of 
Moses, as we should do of any other hiitqrian, 
^iuce it is all that id desired of us. 

Non^ 
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Now to coastiuite the ftuthentkity of anj tm^ 
tory, these are some of the conditions necessary. 

It must be writ by a cooteinpoi'ary author, or by 
one vriio tiad eontempofftry materials in his hands. 
It turnl have been pubiisbed among men who 

were able to judge of the capacity of the author, 
and of the authaotidty of the memorials on which 
be wrk. Nothing repugnant to the universal ex- 
perience of mankind must be contained in it. 
The priodpai facts, at least, which it coalaias» 
must be confirmed by collateral testimony, that 
is, by the testimony ot tliose who had no common 
intci^t of country, of reiigioo, or of profession, 
to disguise or falsify the truth. That Moses was 
not a contempoiary author is allowed, and that he 
could have no contemporary authority, for the 
greatest part of what he advanced coiicerning the 
creation, is proved. Thus far then his writings 
have no historical authenticity. Let us see whe- 
ther they have it in any of the other, respects 
which I have mentioned. Were they published 
among people able to judge of them and of their 
author? Uuetius, who writ an evangelical de^ 
monstration, and died a sceptic, admits, in his 
demonstration, that a book, to be deemed au- 
thentic, must have been received, as such, in the 
age which followed imniediatdy the puMication 
of it, and in all the ages which followed this. 
Has it been sufficiently proved, that the Mosaical 
history was so received ? I believe not. There 
.was, it is said, by Abbadie, I think, a law of 
Moses^ before Jb^dras^ before Josiahi and even 
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before David, since this famous prophet and king 
speaks coQlinuaiiy of the law of Ood, and aiacc 
all die other prophets quote the most important 
passages of Dcutcronofny. The Pentateuch too 
lAUSt have been in tiicir hands, since they show, 
, very clearly^ that they had an exact knowledge of 
the facts contained m (ioncsis, the least circum- 
ataocea of which ai e reined to by them as cir- 
cumstances that no man could be ignorant oC 
If ]\roses writ the history contained in the book 
of Genesis, he writ all tiie other books that com- 
pose the Pentateuch. Abbadie aasames that this 
cannot be denied, and tibat Moses oinst needs have 
been a good scribe, since it was who recorded|y 
in writing^' the words of the covenant made at 
Horeb. 

It would be hard to find an example of greater 
trifling : for when we have allowed that the au- 
thors of the Old Testament, from David down to 

Esdras, speak not only of the law, but refer to 
many of the facts related in the Pentateuch, it 
will not follow necessarily that the Pentateuch, 

wiiich we have in our hands, was published in 
the time of Moses or immediately after it. Much 
of the history, and some of the law, perhaps, eon* 

taincd in the writings ascribed to Moses, came 
down to those who quote them, by traditions of 
uncertain original, though they were all alike 
ascribed, t)V th<* Jews, to the same legislaiur. 
This cannot appear improbable to any one who 
considers, that establishments said to be made 
according to the luw of iVIoses, when the custom 
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pf reading this law once in seven years to the 
• people was neglected, and when they had actually 
no body of law extant among them, are men-f 
tioned sometiuiCc) in the Bible. This had been 
Ihe case jwhea iiilkiah found ihe law in the tem- 
ple, which bad been lost long before, and conti** 
nued to be 50, during tiie first eighteen or twenty 
years of good Josiah s reign. That the hook, thus 
found, contained nothing but the law of Moses^ 
strictly so called, or than the recapitulation of it, 
made in Deuteronomy^ not the Mosaical hibtory, 
we may, nay we must conclude, from the little 
liiiie iliiil ilic reading the book in tl|e |)resence 
pf the J^ingi and beibre it was sent by his order tQ 
the prophetess Uuldah, took up. 

The Jews had an oral, as well as a written law, 
and the former has been deemed even more im- 
portant than the latter. The former however 
consisted of nothing more than traditions, which 
the rabbin Juda liakkodosh, or the holy, com- 
piled, six or seven centuries after £sdras had 
compiled the canon of the Scriptures. In short, 
there seems to have been two collections of an- 
cient Jewish traditions made at different times ; 
and the authors, who preceded Esdras, might 
quote those of one sort, as auiiientic facts and 
divine laws, just as well as the doctors, who pre- 
ceded rabbi Juda, quoted those of the other, as a 
commentary on them given by God himself on 
mount Sinai. It will be said, I know, that the 
authenticity of the Pentateuch, given us by £s-' 
tiras, is> iuiiicieuLly proved, by the cualunniLy it 

hos^ 
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has, in mos); instances, with the Pentateuch of 
the Samaritans, that is of the Cuthaeans^ a people 

sent from the other side of the Euphrates by Sal- 
manasar to inhabit the country of Samaria, which 
he had depopulated. This people knew nothing 
of the Mosaical law till Asai haddon, the successor 
of Salmanasar, sent a priest of the Jews tQ in* 
struct them in it, who might carry, for aught we 
know, a Pentateuch written in ancient Hebrew 
characters with him. I enter into no examination 
of these precarious accounts, lest I should go out 
of my depth ; neither need I tu do so : for if we 
aiiow that the Pentateuch was public before the 
time of Esdras, Josiah, or even David, will it 

follow thai it was so as early as would be neces- 
sary to answer that condition of authenticity, 
which we speak of here ? Was there not time 
more than enough between ]\Ioscs and David la 
make fabulous traditions pass for authentic his- 
tory ? Did it take up near so much to establish 
the divine authority of the Alcoran among the 
Arabs; a people not more incapable to judge of 
Mahomet and his book, than we may suppose 
the Israelites to judge of Moses and his book, if 
he left any, whether of law alone, or of history 
imd law both ? 

' The time that the Israelites passed from the 
Exode under Moses, and^ the four centuries that 
they passed afterward under their judges, may 
be compared, well enough, to the heroical age of 
the Greeks. Marvellous traditions descended 
from both| and their heroes were much alike* 

Those 
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Those of the Greeks were generally besurds of 
jome god or otber, and those of the JewB were 

always appointed by God to defend his people, 
and to desiroy their eileinies* But Aod, one of 
ibeie, was an ateasm, and Jephtha, another, wad 

a capiain of banditti, as David was, til), by the 
help of the priestfl^ be obtained the crown ; after 
whichy under him, and his son Solomon, the go- 
irernment of the Israelites took a better form ; 
arts and sciences were cultivated ; and their his^ 
torical age might begin. It has been urged, by 
- ^ those who scruple little whcit they say, that the 
four centuries, w^ich the Israelites passed under 
thdr judges, were times of adversity and op« 
pression, wherein ihey had something else to do 
than to invent fabulous traditions, or that if any 
such were invented so near the times of Moses 
and Joshua, they must have been detected by the 
' Israelites themselves, who would have been far 
from encouraging traditions so injurious to neigh*, 
bouring nations, of whom they had reason to 
stand in awe. Thus it seems that umes of igno- 
rance, barbarity, and confusion, were the most 
unlikely to give rise and currency to fables, and 
the most proper to preserve the truth of tradi- 
tions, which must, for this ridiculous reasoni-have 
come down nncorropted and unmixed. One can 
hardly imagine any thing so extravagant, and yet 
I can quote, from Abbadie, a way of reasoning 
that is more so. You have thought, I doubt not, 
hitherto, like other men of sense, that the con- 
sistency of a narration is oae mark of it's truth ; 
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but this great divine will tmch yoo, tfatt the in- 

consislency, not the consistency, is such n uiark. 
MoaeSy be says, is so incoosislent. with himselt, 
that be establishes the existence of one God, and 
then talks as if there wcvc many. He introduces 
Jacob wrestling against Gad, and tlie mortal 
comes off victorious* Conld he have advuced 
such an apparent absurdity, if the fact had not 
been true? lie advanced it, because be knew it 
to be true, though he did not understand it J«t 
so be talked of several lords, who appeared to 
Abraham under the forms of angeis, without 
knowing what be said, though Abbodie knew tbat ^ 
the angel of Ihe covenant was one of thesn : by 
which 1 profess myself not to know what Abbadie 
tneaned, or what ihejr meaui who say, that this 
angel was the son God. Tbos a new role is 
added to the cauou of criticism by this learned y 
divine* 

Another oondition of the autbenticity of any 

human history, and such alone we are to con- 
sider in this.|^c^ is, that it contain nothing re- 
pugnant to the experience of mankiadL Things 
repugnant to this experience are to be found in 
many, that pass however for authei^tic ; in that 
<yf Livy, for instance: but then these incre'*' 
dibh^ anecdotes stand by themselves, as il were, 
and the history may go on without them. But 
this is not the case of the Pentatencb, nor of 
the other books of the Old Testament. Incre- 
dible anecdotes are not mentioned seidotn and 
oecastonally in thesi* The wbole himrj-*h 
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ftyunded on sucb^ it consists of little else, and if it 
were not a history of them, it would be a his- 
tory of nothing. These books become fauuiiar to 
us before we have any experience of our own. 
The strange stories they relate, represented in 
pictures or in prints, are tlie amusemcnis of our 
infancy ; we read tb^, as soon as we learn to 
read, and they make their impressions on us, like 
the tales of our nurses. The latter are soon ef- 
faced, though sometimesi with difficulty ; because 
no one takes care to preserve them, and care is 
taken, in a good education, to destroy them. But 
the others are industriously renewed, and the most 
superstitious credulity grows up along with us. 
We may laugh Don Quixote, as long as we 
please, for. reading romances till he believed them 
to be true histories, and for quoting archbishop 
Turpin with grcai solcuiuiiy ; but when we speak 
of the Pentateuch, as of an authentic history, and 
quote Moses, as solemnly as he did Turpin, are 
we much less mad than he was? When I sit 
down to read this history with the same indif- 
ference as I should read any other, for so it ought 
to be read, to comply with all that archbishop 
Tillotson requires of us, I am ready to think my- 
self transported into a sort of fairy-land, where 
every thing is done by magic and enchantment ; 
where a system of nature, very ditferent from 
ours^ prevails ; and all I meet with is repugnant 
to iny experience, and to the clearest and most 
distinct ideas I have. Two or three incrcdihle 
anecdotes^ in a decade of Livy, are easily passed 

over ; 
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ever ; I .reject iheoiy and I retorOi with mj au*- 
thor» into tfie known cotirse of hnman afikirs, 

Hhere I find many thincrs extraordinary, but none 
incredible. I cannot do this in reading the fab- 
tory of the Old Testament It is founded in in- 
credibility. Almost every event contained in it 
is incredible in it's causes or consequences, and I 
must accet>t or reject the whole, as I said just 

now. 1 can do no otherwise, if I act like an in- 
ditlerent judge, and if 1 give no more credit to 
Moses than to any otb6r historian. But I need 
say no more on this head. No one, except here 
and there a divine, will presume to say, that the 
histories of the Old Testament are conformable 
to the experience of mankind and to the natural 
course of things. I except here and there a di- 
vine, because I remember one, who speaking dt 
the conversation of the serpent with the firilt wo- 
man, and the other circumstances of the fall of 
man, (that he may avoid the explanations given 
by the rabbins of thb story, or that of Philo, a 
little less extravagant than the others, all which 
turned the whole into allegory) has tiie front to 
aissert, that there is nothing incredible in this re« 
lation liter aUy understood. 

The next condition of historical authenticity is 
Ais, that the &ct8, the principal facts at least, h& 
confirmed by collateral testimony. By collateral 
testimony I mean the testiiiiooy of those, who had 
no commoB interest of ooumry, of religion, or of 
profession, to disguise or febify the truth, as I 
^pressed myself above* Thus too it is necessary 
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that we express ourselves in order to preveBt a 
commoQ theological sophism, Uuetius says, itt 
the ptiace to which I have referred already, that • 

a history is deemed to be true, when other his- 
tories relate the same facts, and. in the same man- 
ner. But it is not enough thai the same facts are 

related, even in contemporary, or nearly contem- 
porary hooks ; since if the authors oi these hooks 
were such as I describe, all these testimonies 
would l)e ill cHcct l)ut one, as all those of the Old . 
Testauieuty which coohrm the Mosaical history^ 
.are in truth but one, the testimony of Mosea 
himself. 

Josephus attempts to support this history by 
collateral testimonies^ those of Egyptians, Phos-^. 
nicians, Chaldseans, and even Greeks. But these 
testiQu>Dies, were they never so full to his pur- 
pose, would cease to be collateral testimonies, by 
coming through him who had a common interest: 
of country and religion to disguise and to falsify 
truth. If we examine the use he makes of the 
fragments he cites from Manetho, concerning the 
shepherd-kings, and many other citations in his 
works, we shall find abuiidant :rea.soD to suspect ^ 
him of both. Eusebius is a collateral witness as 
little as he, and yet from these two quivers princi- . 
pally have all the arrows employed to defend the * 
authenticity of the Old Testament been drawn.t 
Tlicy are blunt indeed, and nothing can be more 
tritling than the u^^e that has been made of them*, 
by ancient and modem scholars. Whenever tbeso 
men findj in i»rofane history or tradition, the least 

cincuQigmoce 
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circumstance that has any seemiog relation to 
sacred history, they produce it as collateral tes- 
timony, and someiimes even tlic similitude of 
sounds is employed for the same purpose, with a 
great apparatus of learning. But nothing can be 
more impel Lineiu than this learning. The man 
. who gives the least credit to the Mosaic history 
for instance, will agree, very readily, that these 
five books contain traditions of a very great an- 
tiquity, some of which were preserved and pro- 
pagated by other nations, as well as by the Is- 
raelites, and by other historians, as well as by 
Moses. Many of them may be true too ; but^ 
I think, they will not serve to vouch for one ^ 
another in the manner they roust do to become 
such collateral testimonies as are required. That 
the Israelites had a leader and legislator called 
Moses, is proved by the consent of foreign, whom 
I call collateral, witnesses. Be it so. But surely 
it will not- follow, that this man conversed with 
the Supreme Being face to face, which these col* 
lateral witnesses do not affirm. The Israelites 
were an Egyptian colony and conquered Pales- 
tine. Be it so. It will not follow, that the Red 
sea opened a passage to tliem, and drowned the 
Egyptians who pursued them. It will not i^low, 
that the possession of the land of Canaan was pro- 
mised to their father Abraham four hundred years 
before, as a consequence of th^ vocation of this 
patriarch, and of an alliance which God made 
w>h him and with his family. A great number of 
instances might be brought of the same kind ; and 

p 8 such 
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such instances might serve to prove the authen- 
Ucity of thoee bistories^ which the monk of Vi- 
terbo endeavoured to impose on the world under 
the names of Mcgasthenes and other ancient 
writersi jost as well as they serve to prove the 
autheniicitv of those which we ascribe to Mosee^ 
or Joshua, or any other supposed writers of tne 

Old Testament 
The three or four ancient Mighbouritig nations^ 

of whom we have some knowledge, seemed to 
Imm bad, a common fund of traditions, which 
they yaried according to their diflferent qrstema 
9f religion, philosophy, and policy. We may ob- 
serve this^ if we compare the traditions of the 
Ajabs, descended from the Ismaelites, with those 
of the Jews, descended from the Israelites. Ha- 
j»an uadition for human tradition, the former 
deserve as much credit as tbe latter. Why then 
do we put so great a difference between them? 
Jiave we any reason for it, except tlie amrmatio» 
of one cf the parties ? Abbadie will tell you that 
we have, because the Jews were a people of sages 
and pjiilosophers. The best excuse, that can be 
made for the poor man, is to say, that he became, 
soon afterwards, mad enough to study the Apoca- 
lypse, and to beUeve that he found a hidden 
sense in it. The truth is, that ignorance and su- 
perstition, pride, injustice, and barbarity were the 
peculiar characteristics of this people of sages 
mad phitomphfln The principles of then reh- 
gion fbrmed them to every part of this character. 
Their priests, who had the care of their rdigM»a 
' ' and 
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and the keeping of their records, as we are lold| 
maiDtained them in it ; aod whether thehr history 
waa such, as we see it, before the days of fisdras 
and Nehemias, or notiiing more than broken tra- 
ditions, collected and put, together by them in the 
present form, thus much is certain, that the same 
spirit breathes through the whole, and that the 
character of the nation appears evidently in every - 
fmrt of the composition. It has been said, I 
know, of the pride of this people particularly, that 
their scriptures were not contrived to flatter theoi 
in it, since their revolts, their apostacies, and the 
punishments which followed them, as well as the 
discourses of their prophets, filled with tlie most 
■Minifying reproaches^ and the most terrible 
threatciiings on the part of God, are set forth in 
these books with every aggravating circumstance. 
Bat this evasion will strengthen, instead of weak* 
ening, what I have said. It is tnie that the Jews 
are often represented in them like rebellious chil- 
dren, but they are always represented like &• 
Tourite children. They abandon Ood^ law and 
his worship;. they depose him; they choose ano* 
tber kii^ in his place : still his predilection for 
this chosen people subsists, and if he punishes, it 
is only, like an indulgent parent, to reciaitn thcrn, 
and to show them the same fcvour as before. In ^ 
short, he renews alt his promises to them ; future 
glory and triumph ; a Messiah ; a kingdom that 
sbaU destroy all others^ and last eternally, con* 
** sumet universa regna, et ipsum stabit in eter- 
" num." Thus was the pride of this people kept 

P 3 . up 
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up b}' incredible stories about the past, and incre- 
dible prophecies about the future ; and with their 
pride, even to this day, their ignorance, their eo- 
thusiastical superstition, and in principle, if not in 
effect for want of power, their injustice and their 
barbarity. Thus we see that the authenticity of 
the Mosaical history and the other histories of the 
Old Testament has no sufficient collateral testi- 
mony, but rests, -solely^ of principally, on the good 
faith of a people who deserve^ on many accounts, 
to be trusted the least ; and of whom we may say, 
that it is improbable their history should have 
been written, and impossible that it should haye: 
been preserved, with a strict regard to trptb. 

I might rest the matter here, if it did not coma 
into my thoughts to expose a sophism, that has 
been employed by those who defend the authen- 
ticity of this history. If they cannot show, that it 
is confirmed by collateral and foreign testimcmy/ 
contemporary or nearly contemporary, they hope to 
confirm it by assuming, th^t relics continued Iqjjg 
among the Jews, and that festivals and ceremo* 
■ niuus institutions continue still, ail which are so 
many contemporary proofs ; since they must have 
been contemporary, in their origin, with the iacts 

to which they are relative. The proof is preca- 
rious in the mouth of one of joujT divines, who 
have abused it to establish so many pious frauds^ 
' and the behef of so many foolish legends ; but it 
becomes contemptible, when it is employed by one 
of our divines^ who declaim so much against the, 
use that has been made of it in your churph. 
' ' ' With 
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With what face can he talk to us, like Abbadte, of 

the rod of Aaron, of the pot of manna, or of the 
figures that represented rats and the privy parts 
. of the Philistines? Would the man prove his sin* 
cerity to us, as he proves that of Moses, by his 
contradictions and inconsistencies ? 

The relicsy so long preserved, exist nO where 
out of the books whose historical authenticity 
they are advanced to prove ; and if they did exist, 
we riiould be obliged to reject them, or to admit 
many of the grossest impositions that have passed 
on popular credulity. Did not the priests of 
Delphi show the very stone that Saturn swallowed, 
when he intended to devour Jupiter? Was there 
not an oUve tree at Troezena, or somewhere in 
Greece, in the time of Pausanias, which blos- 
somed and bore fruit, which had been the club of 
Hercules, and which this hero had planted, just 
as Joseph of Arimathsea planted \m stick, that 
became a miraculous thorn at Glastonbury ?~ 
The insticuLion of festivals and ceremonies proves 
as little as relics. Though supposed contemporary, 
ihey may owe their original to some fabulous tra* 
ditions ; or if really contemporary, they serve as 
well to prove all the ridiculous circumstances, that 
have been blended with the tradhion in process 
of time, as the fact which they were designed to 
record. The Israelites had their sabbath of days, 
their sabbath of years, and their weeks of years. 
Will it follow that God was employed six days in 
the laborious work of the creation, and that he 
rested the seventh ? The passover and other in- 

B 4 stittttions 
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«tituU0Q3 served to comtnemontie th^ departure 
of tbp Israelites out of Egypt, apd their tri|iisGai<> 
gration into Palesline. But will they serve like- 
wise to commemorate all the incredible circum- 
. stances^ which had beeo ^dded to the trftditioa of 
a very credible, and, no doubt, of a very true • 
event? Collateral testiipony proves the event; 
but these supposed coutemporary institutioii^ can* 
not stand in lieu of collateral testimony to prove 
tlie circumstances. Whether the event be true^ 
or whether it be &l4^ such institutions will con- 
found the truth of the event with tlie Msehood oS 
the circumstances in cue caae, and will vouch for 
both alike in the other. The death of Mose%^ 
who certainly died, is confounded with the- cir- 
cumstances that accompany it in the last chapter 
of Deuteronomy ; circumstaoces absurd and pro- 
&ne ; and yet, if the Jews oommemorate the true 
fact, they must commemorate, on this principle, 
all the circumstances that are related in theBible^ 
^nd in their oral traditions. A good iman ber 
lieves piously the ascension of Mahoiiicr, on the 
faith of his tradition^, and ^f . the ceremony, bjf 
which it is annually commemon^ted. Jbe ascen* 
don and the circumstances of it are false alike, 
the ceremony vouches for all ahke ; and he must 
believe, not only the ^Sjcensipn of Mahofuet, l^t}( 
that the angel Gabriel brought by night to his 
sepulchre a %ing hors^ called Bofal^ which the 
prophet mounted and rode oq hprsebiwH into 
Heaven. Shall the annual ceremony, which con- 
firms the fyhole accouiu ^ike, oi^ke us behave, 

that 
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thai M^bomet wem u> Heftveo, or binder us fnmi 
placing this story in the same dass with that of 

Astoiphus and his hippogryph ? We shall believQ 

no part of ii; ImiI the good imn is obliged la , 
believe the whole. 

The little I have said makes it plain enough, 
Hind more particular^aa so plain a case, would be 
euperittou% that if we take Tillotsoti i^t bis w<»d» 
if we give only the same credit to Moses, which 
we give to every other historiaUy and no iuore, his 
history cannot pass, according to any rule of good 
seusc or true ciilicism, for authentic. But other 
divines are not so generous; they give up no*^ 
thing; and, therefore, when they cannot maintaio 

weak arguments of one kind, they have recourse 
. to anotlier hypothesis, and a£&nn this history to 
have been writ hy men under the immediate in«i 
fluence of divine inspiration, and to be, there- 
fore, of divine authority. For this they have tho 
word of Josephus^ and the unanioKMis attestation 
of 'the Jewish and Christian churches. But all 
this will not amount .to proo^ unless it may bo 
said, that they who cannot give to this history 
eyen the appearance of hiiman, can give it the 
appearance of divine authenticity. That same- 
ness oi spirit, which runs through all tlus history^ 
and which appears in all the writings of the Jewish 
prophets, confirms one tinng ihat Jose[)hus says* 
A distinct order of imn, priesis and propheta^ 
among the Jews^ as weU as the Egyptians, pub^o 
lished the sacred writings of these people, and 
tti#se writings wece received on. the. £^th of this 

order 
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order of men, who had the same temptations to 

impose, and the same opportunities of imposing, 
in both countries. Josepbus boasts of the inte- 
grity of these men, and the strict regard which 
they paid to truth, in Egypt, as well as in Pales* 
tine, and his testimony will be of as much weight 
in favour of one, as in favour of the other, that is 
of none at all. The sacred writings of the Egyp- 
tians had no more authority out of Egypt than the 
polytheism^ superstition^ and idolatry of other na« 
ttons gave them ; and the sacred writings of the 
Jews were never received as such out of Judaea, 
till the propagation of Christianity carried them 
abroad. Christianity abrogated the law, and con* 
finned the history of Moses, from the time, at 
least, when St. Paul undertook, like a true caba- 
listical architect, with the help of type and figure, 
to raiic a new system of religion ou the old foun- 
dations. 

No proof of this kind, therefore, aiferding pre- • 
tence to say, that the scriptures of the Israelites, 
any morp than those of tiie Egyptians, are of di- 
vine authority; our divines turn themselves to 
declaim on certain undoubted marks of it, which 
are to be founds they assume, in the books them- 
selves that the canon of the Old Testament con- 
tains. Let us say something on this subject It 
deserves our utmost attention. Let us compare 
some of these supposed marks of a divine ori- 
ginal with those of a human original, which will 
stare us in the face, and point out, plainly, the 
fraud and the imposture. 1 use these words with 

great 
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great freedom. I think myselt obliged^ in con- 
science, to do so, and before I conclade^ you 

shall judge of the reasons for which I ihiuk in this 
manneri and hold thi^ language. 

We are told» in some theological declamations, 
that the revelation made to the Israelites, and 
taught in their scriptures, corrected tlie false ideas 
of paganism, as it appears by the examples of 
Soci atcb and riato, who borrowed from the writ- 
ings of the Jews the best and soundest parts of 
tbeir philosophy, which has been proved over and 
over by learned antiquaries*. It is a sufficient' 
answer to this^ to say, that the iact is false. 
Christians, as well as Jews, bave asserted 1%; bu t 
it is false to say, that they have proved it. Neither 
Plato, nor Socrates, nor Pythagoras^ nor the 
Egyptians and Chaldasans, tbeir masters, appear 
to have borrowed any thing from the Jews; though 
Moses had been instructed in ail the wisdom of 
the Egyptians, and though the Jews,, both before 
and after Esdras, borrowed^evidently, as evidently 
as any such thing can appear at this distance of 
time, from the Egyptians^ the Chaldseans, and 
even the Greek philosophers^ from Plato and from 
Zeno for instance. At other times we are told, 
that the soul of man knows ; neither whence it 
came nor whither it is to go, that these are points 
concerning; which human reason must be always 
in doubt, and which were clearly deterauued by 

♦ SeeAbbadie. 
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the Jwi^h revelation. We fiod this asserted 
very Duig^i6riftUy» but^ if we have recourse to' 
the Bible, we fiad no such thing. Moses did 
not believe the immortality of the soul, nor the 
rewards and panUbmeots of aqotber life ; though 
it is possible he might have learned these doc* 
trioes £rom the £gyptians». who taught them very 
aarly» and yet not so early, perhaps^ as tbejp 
taught that of the unity of God. When I say 
that Moses did not believe the immortaUty oi the 
soul, nor future rewards and punishinentSy my 
reason for it is, that he taught neither, when he 
had to do with a people, whom even a theocracy 
could not restrain, and on whom, thierefore, ter* 
rours of punishments future as well as present^ 
eternal as well as temporary, could never be too 
much multiplied, nor too strongly inculcated* 
Moses, the greatest of their prophets, knew no- 
thing of this immortality^ and Solomon, the wisest 
of their kings, decides against it. The texts in 
Eaekid, and others, which are alleged to prove 
that this doctrine was part of the Jewish system, 
are too modern to prove it, and they admit be* 
sides of a different sense. In short, this doctrine 
does not appear to have prevailed among them, 
till they became- acquainted with Greek phiio-* 
sofAy, and, instead of lending to Plato, borrowed 
from him. This preteaded mark of divinity may 
be ascribed therefore, if it be one, to. pagan 
philosophy, but it cannot be so to Jewish the* 
ology ; and I cannot help using an expression 

of 
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of one of tbese declaiinert wbo write as if they 

were preaching, and to apply it to the whole tnbe ; 
Tliey would do well to think a little iietter before- 
hand, and to respect their readers a little more. 

When tbese men talk of tlie characters of a 
divine original, which are to be found in tbel 
books of the Old Testament, they must mean 1 
nothing, or they must mean to say, that these i 
books are more perfect, according to our ideas of' 
hnuMi perfection, whether we consider ihem as . 

books of law or ot history, than any other writings 
thai are avowedly human. Now if this be what 
they mean, nothing can be ikiore laisa Tliey 
cannot deny, that pagan philosophers enjoined a 
general benevolence, a benevolence not confined 
to any piartioilar socie^ of men, but extended 
to the great commonwei^th g{ mankind, as a first 
pirinciple of the law of our nature. The law of 
the Jews^exacted from them all the duties neces* 
sary to maintain^ peace and good order among 
themselves, and if this be a mark of divinity, the 
hmSf which nqiparees and banditti establish in 
dieir societies, imm the same. But the first prin- 
ciples, and the whole tenour of the Jewish laws, 
took them out of all moral obligations to the rest 
0t mankind ; and if Moses did not order them to 

have no benevolence for any, who were not Jews, 
erga nullum hominem benevolos esse," as 
Lystmaehus pretended, yet it is certain, that thefar 

law, their history, and their prophecies, deter- 
mined them to think themselves a chosen rac^ 

^. Abbadi«. 
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distiDct from the rest of mankind in the order of 

(iod's piuvidcnce, and that they were far from 
owiog to other mttif what other men owed to 
them and to one another. This produced a legal 
injustice and cruelty in their whole conduct, and 
there is no part of their iiistory wherein we sliall 
not find examples of botb» authorised by their 
law, and pressed upon them by their priests and . 
their prophets. 

in the. systems of psffOi philosophy we are ex- 
horted, says another of these dedaimers, to love 
virtue lor her own sake; but the Jewish divines, 
rising much higher, exhorted us to love virtue 
for the sake of God. But can there be any 
thing so impiously interesting and craving, as 
the sentiments ascribed to the patriarchs by 
Moses, and the principles of his own law ? If 
" God will be with me, and will keep me in this 
way that I go,, and will give me bread to eat, 
*^ and raiment to put on, so that I come a^iir 
" to my lather's hou^e in peace, then bhall the 
Lord be my God, and this stone which I have 
set for a pillar shall be God's bouse, and of all 
that thou shalt give me, I will surely give the 
tenth unto thee*." This was Jacob's vow, and 
the eonditional eng^ement which he took with 
God. If we turn to the xxviiith chapter of Deu- 
teronomy, we shall find that Moses, on the re- 
newal of the covenant between God and the peo- 
ple, employs no arguments, to induce the latter 
to a strict observation of it, of a higher nature 

than 
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than promises of immediate good^ th&tbreat- 
eDiogs of immediate eviL They are exhorted to 

keep the law ; not lor ilic sukc of the law, not 
for the sake of God, but for considerations of 
another kind, and wherein not only their wants 
were to be suppHed, but all their appetites and 
passions to be gratified. If they hearkened dili- 
gently to the voice of the Liordi they were to bo 
set on high above all the nations of the Earth ; 
they were to be the head, and not the tail ; to be 
above only, and not beneath ; all the people of 
the Earth were to fear them ; all their enemies 
were to be smitteu before their face, and they, 
who came oat against them one way, were to fly 
before them seven. I^ese were objects of ambi- 
tion. Their basket and their store were to be 
blessed, they were to grow rich, they were to lend 
to many nations, and to borrow from -nohe. 
These were objects of avarice. They were to be 
blessed every where, in the city and in the field, 
in the fruit of their bodies, in the fruit of their 
ground, and in the fruit of their cattle, and of 
their fiocks of sheep. These were objects of all 
their other appetites and passions. God pur- 
chased, as it were, the obedience of a people, 
he had chosen long before, by this mercenary v 
bargain. It was ill-kept on their part and the 
law, with all these sanctions, was continually 
violated, soiueiimes rejected, and had in no de- 
gree a fo^ce sufficient to maintain itself in obser- 
vation and reverence. 

The most excellent constitutions of human go- 
vernment , 
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Ternmeat and systems of human law become ofteo 
iiseleis^ and efen hunftil, either io a tiatutal 
murse of things, or by extraordinary conjunc- 
tures, which the wisdom of le^slators could not 
Ibresee. One of the nost conceivable perfec- 
lioiis of a law is, that it be made with such a 
foresight of all possible accidents, and with such 
provisiona for the due execution of it, in all euanes, 
that the law n>ay be etfbctual to govern and di* 

Wect these accidents, instead of lying at the 
mercy at them« Such a kw woald produce it's 

^elfeet, b^ a certain moral neceesi^ result- 
ing from itself, and not by the help of any 

.particular conjuncture. We are able to form 

leoine general notiona of laws thus perfect; ^ 

!but to make them is above humanitv. Another 
of the most conceivable perfections of a law con* 
aiiCs in the clearness and precision of it's tef m^, 
and, even in this, the greatest legislators have 
often failed. The terms become equivocal or ob- 
scure, if they were aol so originaUy, by the en- 
deavonra of those who fear the law, to elude i^ 
and of those who get by their explanations or 
judg^ient8> to perplex the mieamng of iU But 
tibat which is ideal peffection, not real, among 
men, will be found, no doubt, and ought to be 
expected, when God is the kgi^tor. If it is not 
so found, all that can be said about marks of 
\divinity in any law, that pretends to be revealed 
tand enacted by God, is mere cant. 

To apply these reflections the more strongly, 
it will be proper to consider the law of I^f oses, 

relatively 
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relatively to the first of the perfections memiotied, 

as a law given to the Israelites alone ; and to con- 
sider^ relatively to the secoad, the whole body 
of their law, and their history, which is a sort of 
commentary on their law, not only as given to 
them, but as given to all fuankind, for purposes 
the most important to their common welfieire. If 
Eternal Wisdom dictated the laws, and inspired 
these historians and propheu in all their .writiajp,,. 
fieternal Wisdom knew all the uses they were to 
serve in time; and by consequence, whether we re- 
gard the Jewish oeconomy alone, or that of Judaism 
and Christianity together, the whole ^tem ofi 
law, history, and prophecy, must be Exactly pro- ' 
portioned, as the means of all these ends. 

On the first head we cannot read the Bible | 
without being convinced, that no law ever ope-1 
rated so weak and so uncertain an effect, as the \ 
law of Moses did. Far from prevailing against ' 
accideiils and conjunctures, the least was suffideiit t 
to interrupt tlie coui se, and to defeat the designs [ 
of it ; to DUtke that people not only neglect the j 
law, but cease to acknowledge the legislator* To ' 

prevent this, was the lirst ot" these designs ; and 
if the second was, as it was no doubt, and as it is ■ 
the design or pretenci^ of all laws, to secure thof 
happiness of the people, this design was defeated 
as fully as the other ; for the whole history of this 1 
people is one continued series of infractions of 
the law and of national calamities. So that this 
law, considered as the particular law of this na- 
tion, has proved more ineffectual than any othet* 
V«L, V. E law, 
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law, perbai^s, that can be quoted. If this be 
ai^cribed to the hardness of heart and obstinacy 
of the people, in order to save the honour of the 
law, thia honour will be little saved, and it's di-^ 
i vinity ill maintained. This excnse mi^ht be ad- 
» milted in the case of any human law ; but we 
Speak here of a law supposed to be dictated by 
' t)ivjne Wisdom, which ought, and which ^ould 
I have been able, if it bad been such, to keep in a 
I state of submission to it, and of national prospe- 
riiy, even a people rebellious and obstinate 
enough to break through any other. If it be said, 
that the law became ineffectual by the fault of 
I those who governed the people, their judges and 
, their kings, let it be remembered, that their judges 
and kings were of God's appointment, for the 
j most part at least ; that he himself is said to have 
'been their king, during several ages; tbat his 
presence remained among them, even after they 
ihad deposed him; and that the high priest con- 
sulted him, on any emergeney, by the Uiiin and 
Thummim. Occasional miracles were wrought 
to enforce the taw, but this was a standing mi- 
racle that might serve both to explain and enforce 
it, by the wisdom and authority of the legislator, 
as often as immediate recour^ to him was neces- 
sary. Can it be denied, that the most imj>erfect 
system of human laws would have been rendered 
effectual by such means as these ? 
- It may not be amiss here to compare the effect 
•"of this law, before the captivity of Babylon, with 
that which it had afterwards. — Ten tribes of tiiis 
chosen people had been, for their disobedience, 

dispersed. 
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dispersed, and» .we may say^ lost in the easti 

long before the reign of Netnichodonosor. This 
prince completed the ruin of th^ whole nation* 
He burned their temple^ and their city, and car* 
ried the tWb remaining tribes into captivity. This 
captivity is said to iiave lasted but seventy year% 
and the Jews had carried into it so little retpeet 
for their law, so little regard to their history, and 
50 little trust in the proplieeies, which had been 
pnblisbed both before an^d during this time, that 
they seemed to have forgot them all when Cyrus 
gave them permission to return to their country, 
and tQ rebuild their temple. Ue did more than 
give them permission ; he gave them encourage*^ 
ment, and, among other instances of it, he re- 
stored the sacred vesseU^ which had been taken 
from them. What happened on this great revo* 

iuti(jn ' ZorolKibcl o;adicrcd, with much trouble, 
a small number of the Jews, who were willing to 
return into th^ir own country on this great revo- 
lution, and even these were the dregs of the 
people. The most considerable of them, and, 
among these, twenty of the fotir and twenty 
orders of priests that had been carried to Baby- 
lon, chose ratlier to stay there than to return to 
the holy city, thoug|» that was the place appointed 
by God for their sacrifices, and the most august 
ceremonies of their religion. lourscore years 
intcSrvened between the return of Zorobabel and 
the arrival of Esdras at Jerusalem. The temple 
and the city, probably, had been rebuilt, but the 
law cannot be said to have been restored. Many 
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tfaings» direcdy contrary to it, were practised 
openly and without scruple. Thus, for example, 
not only the people, but the Levites and the 
priests, married strange women, women ^v ho were 
not of their own country. £sdras^ and Nehemias . 
after him, neglected nothinc; to restore and pre- 
serve the observation of the law, and for this pur- 
pose they took means very different from those ^ 
which Moses had instituted, and much more ef- 
fectual. One of these means, and perhaps the 
most effectual, was the institution of synagogues^ 
which became so numerous, that wherever there 
were tea Jews, it is said, there was a synagogue. 
In these the law was read and explained once 
every week ; whereas it was to be read but once 
in seven years, and the people were obliged to go 
up to Jerusalem to hear it, according to the 
Mosaic institution. The consequence was, that 
notwithstanding some schisms, some apostacies, 
and other revolutions, wijich happened in the 
church and state, the Jews, in general, signalised 
themselves by a greater and more cuiibtant attach- 
ment to their religion and law. > 
I Another perfection of law consists in the clear- 
(ness and precision of the terms; and, in these 
respects, we propose to consider this body of 
history, of prophecy, and of law, relatively not to 
tiie Jews alone, but to the rest of the world like* 
wise. Now the language in which this law was 
given, and in which we must suppose that the 
histories and prophecies were written, as well as 
the law, uniess we suppose these to have been 

writtea 
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written id or after the time of fiadras, is, ihe ^ 

learned say, of all languages the most loose and 
equivocal ; and the style and mauner ot writing 
;Of the sacred • authors^ whoerer they were, or 
whenever theylived, would increase the uncertainty 
and obscurity even of any otlier language. How 
should it be otherwise, when the same passages 
inay be taken in historical, mystical, literal, and 
aliegorical senses? and when those wlio writ them 
knew so little what they writ, that they fore* 
told some future, when they imagined they 
were relating some past event ? Lord Bacon, in- 
deed, say% that the sacred authors had a special 
priyile^ of recording the future, as well as the 
past, in history. But I suppose his lordship to 
have been no more in earnest when he said this, 
than he was in writing his Christian paradoxes. 
To supply these defects, the Jews have recourse 
to an oral law, and Christians to the decisions of 
councils . Strange methods indeed ! history may 
explain or control tradition, but it is quite ab« 
surd to explain or control history by tradition. 
Couneils were composed of men, whose pre- 
tensions to inspiration deserve nothing but our 
contempt, and, therefore, it is equally absurd to 
explain or control the word of God by the 
judgment of these men, whether in their ns- 
semblies, or separately. St. Jerom con^ plains, 
in one of his letters*', that th^y dragged the text 
to &vour their particular sentiments, how repug- 

* Ad Paul. 
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Hint floevvr to it. But this text does not aettti to 
want so nrech dragging. The ambiguity of it 
n^akes it supple enough, atid sentiments, the most 
contrary to oae another, are equally #ell ftup.'^ 
ported by it. If we add to thase considerations 
that of the infinite number of co])ies, of versions, 
and of versions of versions^ which have given oc** 
oaaion to many alterations and interpolatioMi 
that are to be found, wiihouL going to Spinoza, 
to Hobbes, or to the fanciful author of the pre^ 
tidamitical system, we must be, t think, eon^^ 
vinced, that the Bible, which we call the word of 
God, is as iiltie lit, by the manner in which it 
has been preserved, to be a uniform foundatiott 
of universal ieligioii, as by the manner in which 
it was writ and first published to the world. 

Divines have their answer ready, and I hear^ 
inethinks, a great bisliop of your church ask me, 
with that air of superiority, to which no man of 
bis age had a better claim, whether the authen* 
ticity of these books dimmishes, because some 
explanatory additions may have been insertedi 
because some errours may have slipped by ac^ 
cident into the t^t, or because the misttikes of 
copyists have given occasion to various readings ? 
Show me, says the right reverend person, if yoo 
caw, any' law, any doctnne, any ceremony, any 
miracle, or any propiiecy that has been added \ 
Are not all the writings of the^ofane authors^ 
whom' you deem authentic, come down to you 
in the same manner as those of the holy penmen ? 
I reply, my objection and my complaint are^ that 

the 
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the manner in which these books are writ, were 
published, and have been preserved, makes it iror 
possible to do this. Could we do it, could we 

distinguish between what is origaiai and what not^ 
Uie objection would vanish, and the complaint 
cease. But both will remain in force till then 7 
because of the vast difference there is between the 
importaoce of these and of all other writings* 
The laws of Plato, the odes of liorace, and the 
history of Livy, may have been con u[jLcd without 
. any ill consequence to those who read them, liut 
the same cannot be said of the laws of Moses, of 
the psalms of David, and of the history of the Old 
Testament. 

I have been long enough on the defensive. It 
is time I should attack in my turn, and show you 
for what reasons I cannot believe, that the Pen- 
tateuch, and the other l)ooks of the Old Testa* 
ment, were writ under a divine influence, and 
have any right to be called tiie word of God, 
There may be some defects in human laws, some 
Maities or mistakes in human histories, and yet 
both of them may deserve all the respect and all 
the credit, on the whole, thai the writings of fal* 
lible men can deserve^ But any other defect, any , 
other falsity, or mistake, is sufficient to show the 
fraud and imposture of writings, that pretend to ; 
contain the infallirble word of God. Now thece \ 

are gross defects, and palpable I'alsc i^oods, in aU 
most every page of tlie Scriptures, and the whole i 
tenour of them is such, as no man, who acknow- , 
ledges a supreme all-pciicct liciag, can believe * 
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it to be his word. This I must prove ; and when 
I have done so, divines may call me theist, or 
atheist^ if they please, I shall not be ashamed 
of the first character, and shall leave them to 
purge themselves of one as absurd as the last- 
That the Jews held the unity of God is true^ and 
that their rather Abraham might have learned this 
doctrine among the Egyptians, though it has been 
laid, very foolishly, that he acquired great wealth 
by instructing that people in philosophy and the 
other sciences, is true likewise ; but it will not 
follow, that he, or his posterity, adored the tru6 
God* There are many passages in Job, in Isaiah, 
in the I^sahns, and in other parts of the Old Tes- 
tament, which £rive most sublime ideas of the ma- 
jesty of the Supreme Being, and which have been 
sounded, for that reason, very high. But it will 
not be hard to quote Mahometan, and even 
Pagan writers^ who have spoke of him with as 
much nobleness of style, and with as much dig- 
nity, as any of these ; while, on the other hand, 
it will be easy to qiiote many things, imputed to 
the Supreme Being by these, at least as unworthy 
of him, as any which the Mahometans^ or even 
the most extravagant of the Pagans^ invented* 
Sublime expressions^ concerning the Deity, may 
serve to show, that the imaginations of those who 
used them were heated by the enthusiasm of 
poetry and devotion; they will not prove the 
writers to have been divinely inspired ; and it 
will become nothing less than blasghemy to assert 
that they were so, when they imputei at the same 

time, 
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tioie, such thiogs to the Uivioity as would briog 
disgrace on humanity. 

I know, for I can deuionstrate by cohncctingthe 
clearest and most distinct of my reai ideas, that 
theie is a God^ a first intelligent Cause of all things, 
whose infinite wisdom and power appear eridenlly 
in his works> and to whom, therefore, I ascribe, most 
rationally, every other perfection^ whether concehr- 
able or not conceivable by me. A book is pat into 
my hands, which is, i am told, and have been told 
firom my youth, the word of this God, and where* 
in I shall find the whole scheme of things which he 
has established, and the wjiole oeconomy of his 
providence. What I learned before by rote, I 
consider with more attention, and am fiir from 
finding in it the Supreme Being, whose existence 
and attributes I demonstrate. The scene opens, ( 
indeed, by the creation, and this creation is as- \ 
cribed to one God ; that of the material world, at 1 
least : for when this God proceeds to the crea- I 
tion of qoan, he calls on other Beings, we know . 
not by the text how many, to cooperate with him, 
and to make man in his and their hkeness. This 
seems to lay a foundation for polytheism, and I 
am startled at it, because it is iiu oasistent with 
that unity of the Godhead, which my reason shows 
me, and which the general tenour even of the ( 
Mosaic law and history asserts. The divine, on ' 
the contrary, triumphs in the passage ; because ; ^ 
he drags it, against reason and this revelation 
both, to signify the three coequal Persons in one ^ 
godhead, which no reason can comprehend, 

which 
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, which 00 revelation affirma expiiaiiy^ and which 
; has no foundation; except that of a theology much 
I M»re modern than this. 

The more I compare what Moses says of this 
Ocxl, and by a supposed inapiraUon frokn hiso, 
the mom !*epiignant I find the whole to be de- 
monsiraied, and even to obvious truth. Nothing 
eaa better resemble modern mbinical traditions, 
Ihan these ancient and Moeakal traditions ; the 
same ignorance of nature, physical and moral, 
the same irreveneot conceptions of the Suprene 
Being prevails in both. Moses, they say, was 
divinely inspired, and yet Moses was as ignorant 
of the true system of the universe, as any of the 
p^ple of his age. I need not descend into par- 
ticulars to show this ignorance. To eviide the 
objection drawn fi oni it, we are told that be con* * 
formed himself, to that of the people. He did 
not write lo instruct the Israelites in natural phi la- 
sophy, but to imprint strongly on their minds a 
bdieif of one God, the Creator of all things. 
Was it necessary to that purpose that he should 
explain, to them the Copernican system? No, 
jmost certainly. But it was not necessary to this 
purpose, neither, that he should give them an 
absurd account, since he thought fit to give then! 
one, of the creation of our physical, and we may 
, say, of our moral system. It was not necessary 
he should tell them, for instance, that light was 
created, and the distinction of night and day, of 
evening and morning, were made before the son, 
the moon, and the stars, which were "set in the 

" firnuuuent 
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firmameiu of Heaven to divide the day from tlie 
f* night, and lo be for signs and for seasoos, 
for days mi for ycars^'^ It was not necessary 

that he should tell them, how this moral system 
was destroyed^ fay ti)e mles of a serfMot, and by 
the eating of an apple, alnnoet aisseon as it be^n, 

against the intention, as well as the comiimixj, of 
the Creator, Besides, Moses must bp oemidered 
as appointed and inspired by God, to wrk^ 
not only fur iiis own age, bui ior all future ages ; 
for the most enlightened as well as fur the most 
ignorant : in which case, that his history might 
answer all the designs of Elenial Wisdom, it 
should iiave been proportioned to the ignoranee 
of the Israelites^ as little able to understand one ' 
system of philosophy as another, without giving 
so much reason to people better informed, to 
believe him as ignorant as any uninspired person 
cottM be. 

If the ignorance and the crrours, which betray 
themselves very grosriy in tbe writings ascribed ; 
to Moses, make it impossible to bdieve such an * 
author divinely inspired, the confused, inconsis-j 
tent/ and unworthy nations of a Supreme Being! 
whidi appear in his writings, show very evidently, 
that the true God was unknown to him. He ac* 
knowledged but one God,, wd the people were j 
forbid to worship any other. But then he puts | 
this one God to as many and as unworthy uses, ' 
in the service of man, as the heathens put their i 
many gods, of different orders, and he was, there* 
fore, in this respect, njore inconsistent than they 
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were. The God of Moses creates the world, 
loakes loaD, and repents of it iminediately, for a 
reason which he might have prevented by a little 
less indulgence to, what is called, free will. As 
soon as this indulgence bad given an opportunity 
to the serpent to tempt EvOi and to Eve to tempt 
Adam, who should have known the nature of ser- 
pents better, since he had just given to all animals 
^ the names that were proper to them ; in short, as 
soon as they had eat the forbidden apple, and 
were fallen, they heard the voice of God, who 
was walking in the garden in the cool of the day* 
He condemned them for their disobedience ; he 
cursed the Earth, for their sakes, and the serpent 
above all other beasts. Their eyes were then 
opened, they knew that they were naked, and 
they made themselves aprons of fig-leaves, which 
served to cover their nudity, till God made them 
coats of skins, for that purpose, and then drove 
theiii out of Paradise. Tiius death and sin entered 
intp the world, and the crime of this unhappy pair 
was punished in their whole .posieri^* This 
strange story, so trifling and so serious, and 
wherein God is made a principal actor with the 
8ei*pent and Adam aod£v^ has g^ven occasion 
to much silly pains that have been taken, both by 
Jews and Christians, to lessen the absurdity of 
it, if that were possible. Since it is impossible^ 
some have attempted to explain the whole allego-* 
rically : and it may not seem improbable, that this 
allegory bad been invented, among other Egyptian 
mystcriciB^ to signify the introduction of physical 
• , and 
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and moral evil into the world, by the fault of 
mao, aDd aggiost the desiga of God, This how- 
ever cannot be admitted by Cbristtans ; for if it 
was, what, would become of that famous text 
wbereoa the doctrine of our redemptioa is 
fottoded? The whole therefore must be under- 
stood literally, and in that case the God who 
made the world and man, that is, the Supreme 
Beinf^ is the same God who walks in the garden, 
to enjoy the cool of the evening, who tries this 
iiBUQOu^ causc» and insults our iirst parents by 
irony and sarcasm. 

Thus again, and to show in another instaaoe 
what inconsistency, as well as absurdity, Moses 
impiited to bi3 one God, let us observe, that be 
makes this God repent a second time that he bad 
made man on the Earth, because " he also was 
fiesb, every, imagination of his heart was evil, 
and all flesh bad corrupted his way.** For.tbis 
reason he resolved to drown the whole world, and 
every living, creature in it, except one man, 
called Noab, bis family, and as many birds, and 

beasts, and creeping things, as were necessary to 
replenish the Earth. This resolution taken, the 
God of Moses orders Noab to build an ark, or 
clumsy chest, in the fashion and in the proper- 
tioqs he prescribes very minutely. This done, • 
bcf crowds all the living creatures, be intended to 
save, men, and birds, and beasts, and insects, 
into the ark ; though great , scholars pretend to 
show, by a fidr calculation, that far from being 
crowded, there was ample room for them all in 

it. 
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it. As soon as they were id, -God shut the door 
iijpoD them, the deluge began, and bad it's faW 
effect. When it was over, aiul as soon as God 
smeiled the sweet sarour of a burnt-o^aring, on 
the altar Noah had erected, he repented again, 
and fesolved not to curse the ground any more 
for man's sake, nor for a reason, which should 
have Undered him from doing it at all, though 
he bad done it twice already. He established a 
covenant with Noah, with his sons, and with 
their posterity ; and that he might remember this 
covenant, between him and the Earth, or every 
Hving creature upon the Earth, whicli he had pro- 
mised to drown no more, he declares to them the 
histitution of a rainbow, designed to pot him in 
mind of his promise, whenever he should bring a 
doud over the £arth. 

Abraham descended (fom Noah by Sem, and 
God made a new covcimiit with him and his |>os- 
teriiy. The Supreme Being condescended to he 
the tutelary God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
and under this character he acted a part which 
a sensible heathen, not transported by presump- 
tuous notions of his own importance, nor by the 
impudence ofenthusiam, would have tliought too 
mean ajiid too low for any of his inferiour i^ods or 
daemons. The whole history, from Noah to 

Abraham, aacl tVotn Abraham lo ihc Exode, is a 
series of tales that would appear fit, to amuse 
children alone, if they were found in any other 
book, though tlie\ served two great purposes of 
pride and ambition among an ignorant and barba- 
rous 
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i ous people. They served lo give Jacob the pre- 
ference over a muchbetternmn, over his brother 
Esau. He acquired indeed thk Unhright, and ■ 
the prior blessing of a doating father, by a most 
inikmous fraud; but the fraud was suffieiefitp 
even in the eye of God, to give the descendants 
of the younger brother, the Israelites, an entire 
preference over the descendants of the elder 
brother, the' Edomites, and to set the former in 
the place of his favourite people. The same tales 
served tlie ambition, as well as the pride of the 
former, who claimed on their authori^, as the 
legitimate offspring of Abraham, a ricjht to the 
land of Canaan, which God had given to Abra^ 
bam, and to all the glorious promises, which he 
had made to that patriarch. The other nations 
of the Earth were plunged in idolatry; God left 
them in it; he neglected them, and thou^tit 
enouirh to preserve the knowledge of himself, and 
the purity of bis worship, in Palestine : for which 
purpose he gave a particular law, as well as the 
country of the Canaanites, to the Israelites. If we 
consider his laws as means of preserving mono- 
theism, and the purity of worship, in opposition 
to polytheism and superstition, we shall find that 
no me^ns could be worse proportioned to this 
end. If we consider the manner in which this 
people was conducted, by God himself, out of 
Egypt into the promised land ; how they acquired 
the possession of it, by his immediate assistance, 
and by the execution of his orders, signified to 

their 
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their leaders; we shall find, that nolhiDg can-b9 
conceived more uaworthy of an all-perfect iking. 
In order to preserve the parity of his worshipi be 
prescribes to them a multitude of rites and cere- 
monies, founded in the superstiiioos of Egypt, 
from which they were to be weaned, or in some 
analogy to them. He succeeded accordingly. 
They were never weaned entirely from all these 
superstitionsi and the great merit of the la^v of 
Moses was teaching the people to adore one God» 
much as the idolatrous nations adored several 
This may be called sanctifying pagan rites and 
ceremonies^ in theological language; but it is . 

profaning the pure worship of God, in the lan- 
guage of common sense. — la order to maice good 
ids grant to Abraham of the land of Canaan, he 
orders the pos ferity of this patriarch to conquer 
itf and to exterminate the inhabitants. Just so 
the leaders of lluns, of Goths, and Vandals^ 
might, and did make good their promises with 
the people who followed them. Just so the Spa- 
niards made good the decree of Alexander the 
Sixth, when they conquered America. Pizarro 
was not more cruel than Joshua, nor the Fran* 
ciscan monk, who accompanied him in his ex- - 
pedition against Atahualpa, so cruel as Samuel, 
who spoke in the name of the Lord. The Fran- 
ciscan monk excited the soldiers to -kill the king 
of Peru in>the heat of batde. The Jewish priest 
hewed the king of the Amalekites " to pieces 
before the Lord,^ in cool blood, and Saul was , 

deposed 
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deposed for U»e clemenqr he bad showed, thoqgh 

be too had exercised cruelty enough to sai^ any . 
human ferocity. 

I am not ignorant of the arbitrary aaRumptions, 
and silly evasions, whicii are employed to soften 
and excuse such acts of cruel ty, by ancient 
fathers/ and modem commeotators. You may 
renieinber, that we read together, not long ago, 
the answer which Cyril of Alexandi ia writ to the . 
emperor Julian, after the death of this emperor. 
M' hen we laid aside the Billingsgate, and the long 
recriminations, by wbicli^ if he could not defend 
Moses, he tried to revenge himself on Plato, • we 
found little or nothing in it, that deserved at- 
tention, except for it's absurdity; for absurdity 
desenres,some attention to warn us against it.- 
' The men who justify such cruelties, as I have 
mentioned^ and many others^ which might be 
cited from the Old Testament, upon any hypothe- 
sis whatever, must have very ill hearts as well as 
beads ; and he, who imputes them to the Supreme 
Bein^ is worse than an atheist, though he pass 
for a saint 

It is very unnecessary, in- writing to you, that 
I should dwell upon the stale theological arti* 
fices, that are employed to get over such objec- 
tions as have been raised against the books of 
Moses, and the other books of the Old Testa- 
ment. The most absurd things they contain are 
called, sometimes, types and figures, though they 
have no more relation to the thinga^ said to be 

You V. F ' typified 
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typified and agnified by them, than to any thing 
. that passes now ia France. Others of the same 

kind are called aUegoi ies, and are explained, not 
by the booI& wherein tliey are found, but by some 
fanciful commentary on them. Sometimes the 
order of the allegory is inverted, and things, 
plain ia themselves, are assumed to be ali^oriesi 
in order to establish upon them such- doctrines, 

. as suit theological hypotheses ; many examples of 
M'bicb may be found in the writings of St. Pauk 
But the great expedient they employ, after hint 
likewise, is that of mystery ; when things, that 
3taud in iiat contradiction to the divine attributes^ 
and that can be neither disguised by allegory, nor 
softened by analogy, are urged against them. 

--^.When a tbei$t sees nothing repugnant to the wis- 
dom and power, or any other attributes of a Su- 
preme, AU-perfect Being, in the works of God, 
and therefore thinks himself justified in rejecting 
the impiety of those who would impose on him, 
as the Word of God, a book which contains 
scarce any thing that is not so, the divine lias 
recourse to exclamation. Restrain your profane 
temerity, be cries. The wisdom of God is not 
like the wisdom of man, nor the justice of God 
like the justice of man; and who art thou, O 
man! who prcsumest to sound the depths of 
either? There is something so impudent, as well 
as absurd in this proceeding, liiat connmon as it 
is, one can see no example of it without surprise ; 
for what can any man mean, who insists that I 

1 should 
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should receive these books, as the Word of God, 
on account of the. evident marks of . a divioe^^ 
cnrigiiial) whichbe prMnds to showme io 'tbem^t 
and then stops me in this examination, by 
assuming the very thing that is in question ?. 
Tbere are immy appearances^ no doubt, im 
the physical and moral systems^ which may 
pass for mysteries, becau^ we c^not fully 
comprehend them ; bat there is nothing^ in either 
of these^ repugnant to any excdlency which wa 
ought to attribute to the Supreme Being. We 
confess 6ur ignorance; but we do not therefore 
« call in question the divine attribates^ nor dis- 
believe these systems to be his work, nor the law 
of nature to be his law. Had we the same cer- 
tainty that the Jewish Scriptures were his word^^ 
■ we might reason ia the same manner about them. 
But we cannot believe them to be his word^ 
though we know that the physical and moral 
systems are his work, while we find in them such 
repugnancies to the nature of anAll*perfectfieing; 
not myslerieSii but absurdities ; not .things income 
prehensible, but things that imply, manifestly, 
contradiction with his nature. They imply it so 
suotif^Ji lhat if we believe in Moses and his 
God, we cannot believe in that God whom our 
reason shows us ; nay, we must believe against 
knowledge, wd oppose the authority of Jewish 
traditions to demonstration. 

Here will I conclude, havirig said enough, I 
think, to show that the beginning of the world 

w i 10 
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15 sufficiently proved, by the universality of tra- 
ditioD ; that the testiBicmy of Moses oanoot be > 
neputad an historical testimony, if we give no 
more credit to him than we should give to any 
other historian ; and that we cannot admit hu 
Mtimony for divine^ mthout absurdity ud 
blasphemy. 
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LElTEilS, OE ESSAYS, 

A»Da£S5E1> TO 

ALEXANDER POP£; ESQ* 



THE IMTRODUCTIOM. 

SINCE you have begun, at my request, the 
work which ! have wished long that you 
would undertake, it is hut reasonable, that I sub-- 
init to the task you impose upon me. Mere com- 
pliance with, any thing you desire is a pkasure to 
me. On the present occasion, however, this 

compliance is a little interested ; and that I may 
uot assume more merit with you than I really 
have, I will own, that in performing this act of 
fiiendship, for such you are willing to esteem it, 
the purity of my motive is corrupted by some re- 
gard to my private utility. In short, I suspect 
you to be guilty of a very friendly fraud, and to 
2uean my service, while you seem to mean your 

Ia leading me to discourse, as you have done 
often, aud iu pressing me to write, as you do now, 
on certain subjects^ you may propose to draw me 
back to those trains of thought, which are, above 
all others, worthy to employ th^ humaa mine), 

f 4 ' md 
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And I thank you for it They.faaye been often 

inLen upttd by th^ business and dissipations of 
the world ; but they were never so more griev- 
ously to me, nor less usefully to the public, than 
since royal seduction prevailed on me to aban- 
don the quiet and leisure of the retreat I had 
chosefr abroad, and to neglect the example of 
Rutilius ; for I might have imitated him in this at 
least, who fled further from his country when he 
was invited home. 

You have begun your Ethic Epistles in mas^ 
terly manner. You have copied no other writer, 
nor will you, I think, be copied by any one. It 
IS ^ith genius as it is with beauty; there aren 
thousand pretty things that- charm alike ; but * 
superior genius, like superior beauty, has always 
something particular, something that belongs to 
itself alone. It is always distinguishable, not 
only from those who have no claim to excellence, 
but even from those who excel, when any such 
there are. 

I am pleased, you may be sure, to find your 
satire torn in the very beginnmg of these Epis- 
tles, against the principal cause, for such you 
know that I think it, of all the errours, all the 
contradictions, and all the disputes which have 
arisen among those who impose themselves tm 
their fellow-creatures for great masters, and 
almost sole proprietors, of a gift of God, which is 
common to the whole species. This gifk is rea- 
son, a faculty, or rather an aggregate of Acui- 
ties, thfit is bestowed, m diflferenl degrees, and 

not 
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not in the bigbest, ceriainlyy ou tliose wl)o maku 
the highest pretensiohs to it. Let your satire 

cliaslise, and, if it be possible, huaiblt: ilidi pride, 
wiiich is the fruitiul parent of their vaio curio- 
sity» and bold presumption ; which readers theai 
dogtiicUical 4n the midst of ignorance, and often 
sceptical in ilie. midst of knowledge. The maiw 
who is puffed up with this philosophical pride» 
whether divine, or theist, or al heist, deserves no 
morp to be respected, than one of those trifling 
crealuresy who are . conscious of little else than 
their animality, and who stop as far short of the 
attainable perfections of their nature, as tlie 
other attempts to go beyond them. You will - 
discover as many sitly affections^ as much fop- 
pery and futility, as much inconsistency and low 
artifice, in one as in the other. 1 never met the 
Bsad woman at Brentford, decked out in new and 

old rags, and nice and tuniastical in the iiianiicrof 
wearing them, without rcdecting on many of the 
profonnd scholars and. sublime philosophers of 
our own and of former atrcs. *• 

You may expect some contradiction, and some 
obloquy on the part of these men, though yoa | 
will have less to apprehend from their malice and ^ 
resentment, tiian a writer in prose on the same 
subyects would have. Yqu will be safer in the ge-* \ 
neralities of poetry, and I know your precaution . 
enough to know, that you will screen yourself in I 
them against any direct charge of heterodoxy, j 
But the great clamour <tf all will be raised when 
you descend lower^ and let your muse loose 

among j 

I 
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among the herd of maokiod* Then will those 
powers of duUnesSi whom you have ridiculed into 
immortality^ be called forth in one united pha- 
lanx against you* But why do I talk of what 
may happen? You have experienced lately 
something more than I prognlosticate* Fools and 
knaves should be modest at least ; they should 
ask quarter of men of sense and virtue ; and- so 
•they do till they grow up to a majority ; till a 
similitude of character assures them of the pro- 
' tedioa of the great. Bat then yice and foUy, 
such as prevul in our country, corrupt our mas* 
ners, deform even social life, and contribute to 
make us ridiculous as well as miserable, will claim 
respect for the sake of the vicious and the foolisiu 
It will be then no longer sufficient to spare per-* 
sons ; for to draw even clmracters of imaginaticm 
must become erimiaa!,. when the applicatbn of 
them to those of highest rank, and greatest power, . 
cannot fail to be made. You begun to laugh at 
the ridiculous taste, or the no taste ia gardening 
and building, of some men who are at great ex^. 
pense in both. What a clamour was raised in- 
stantly? The name of Timon was applied to a 
noble person with double malice, to make him rir 
diculous, and you, Mho lived in friendship with 
him, odious. By the authority that employed it- 
self to encourage this clamour, and by the indus- 
try used to spread and support it, one would 
have thought that you had directed your satire 
in that Epistle to political subjecta» and hadiu^ 
veighed against those who impoverish, dishonour, 

and 
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and cell their coantry, instead of making yourself 
inoffeQiiipely merry at the expense of men who 

ruin none but themselves, and render none but- 
ihemaelves ridknloua. What will the ciamour be, 
and how will the same authority foment it, when 
you proceed to Idsh, in other instances, our want 
pf elegance even in luxury, and our wild profu* 
aion, the source of insatiable rapacity, and almost 
universal veiialUy ? My mind forebodes thai the 
tisoe will come^ and who knows how near it may 
be, when other powers than those of Grub street ^ 
may be drawn forth against you, and when vice 
and ^bliy may be avowedly, sheltered behind a 
power ioatitut^ fior better, and contrary pur* 
po^es ; for puaishment of one, and for the rc- 
formation of both. 

But however this may be, pursue your task un* 
dauntedly, am} while so many others convert the 
noblest employments of human society into sordid 
trades, let the generous muse resume her ancient 
dignity, reassert her ancient prerogative, , and 
instruct and reform as well as amuse the world. 
Let her give a new Ijura to the thoughts of mei^ 
raise new afiaetbns in their minds, and deteri- 
mine in another and better manner the passions 
iof their hearts. Poets, they say, were the first 
philosophers and divines, in every country; and 
in ours, perhaps, the first institutions of reUgion, 
And civil policy, were ovving to our bards. Their 
tas)[ might be hard, their merit waa certainly 
great. 3ut if they were to rise now from the 
deadi would tod the second task, it I mis- 
take 
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take not, much harder than the fiftc, and eoakm 
it more easy to deal with ignonuice Aan wilii 

errour. When societies are once established, and 
governoieiiis formed, men flatter thamielvct that 
Ibey proceed in culmating the first rudiiWMitB of 
civility, policy, religion, and learning. But they 
do not observe that the private interests oi many, 
the })iejudice8, affections^ and passions of all, 
have a large share in the work, and often the 
largest. These put a sort of bias on the mindy 
which makes it decline from the stmight coarse ; 
and die further ihcsc supposed improvements are 
earned, the greater this declination grows, tiU 
raen lose si^t of primitive and real oatore, and 
iiave no other guide bat custom, « vecond and a 
false nature. The author of one is Divine Wis- 
dom, of the other,, human imagtnation ; and yet 
whenever the second stands in opposition to the 
first, as it dots most irequentiy, the second pre- 
vailSb .From hence it happensi that the mou 
civilised nations are often guilty of ii^ustioe and 

cruelty, which the least civilised would abhor ; and 
that Uiany of the most absurd opinions and doc- 
tmes, which have been impoaed iolthe dark ages 
of ignorance, continue to be the opinions and 
doctrines of ages eniighteued by philosophy and 
learning. If I was a philosopher, says Montaigne^ 
I would naturalise art, instead of arlilisinfj nature. 
The expression is odd, but the sense b good, and 
what he recommends would be done, if the rea- 
sons that have been j^iven did not stand in the 
way ; if the self-interest of some men, the saed* 

ness 
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WM of Others, ajid the universal pride of the hu- 
man heart, did Dot determine tbem to prefer 
enrour to trutli) add authority to reason. 
' While your muse is employed to lash the vi- 
cious into l epeu lance, or to laugii the fools of the 
age into sbame^ and while she rises sometimes to 
the noblest subjects of philosophical meditation, I 
shall throw upon paper, for your satisfaciion, and 
for wy own, some part- at least of what I have 
tbooght and said formerly on the last of these sub- 
jects, as ^vell as the reflections that they may sug- 
gest to me further in writing on them. Tiie 
strange situation I am in, and the melancholy 

state of public atlairs, iLikc up much of my time, 
divide or«ven dissipate my thoughts^ and which is 
^^orse, drag the mind down, by perpetual inter- 
I uptions, from a philosophical tone, or temper, to 
the drudgery of private and public busmess. The 
lost lies nearest my heart ; and since I am once 
more engaged in the service of my country, dis- 
armed, gagged, and almost bound as I am, I will 
not abandon it as long as the integrity and per* 
severance of those who are under none of these 
disadvantages, and with whom I now cooperate, 
make it reasonable for me to act the same part. 
Further than this, no shadow of duty obliges me to 
go. Plato ceased to act for the cominuuvvealth, 
when he ceased to persuade; and Solon laid 
down his arms before the public magazine, when 
Pisistratus grew too i^trniio lo be opposed any 
longer with hopes of suecesn. 

Though my situation and my engagements are 

sufficiently 
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msfficienily known to you, I choose to mentim 

them on this occasion, lest you should expect from 
me any thing more than I find myself able to per-, 
forin while I am ia them* It has been said by 
many, that they wanted time to luake their dis- 
coni^ses shorter.; and if this he a good excuse^ as I 
think it may be often, I lay in my claim to it. 
You must neither expect, in what I am about to 
write to you, tluit brevity which might be ex- 
pected in letters or Essays, nor that exactness 
of method, nor that fulness of the several parts, 
which they affect to observe, who presume to 
write Philosophical Treatises. The merit of bre- 
vity is relative to the manner and style, in which 
any subject is treated, as well as to the nature of 
it ; for the same subject may be sometimes treated 
very differently, and yet very properly, in botb 
these respects. Should the poet make syllogisms 
in verse, or pursue a long process of reasoning, in 
the didactic style^ he would be sure to tire his^ 
reader on the whole, like Lucretius, though he 
reasoned better than the Roman, and put into 
some parts of his work the same poetical fire. 
He may write, as you have begun to do, on phi- 
losophical subjects, but he must write in his own 
character. He must contract, he may shadow^ 
he has a right to omit whatever will not be cast 
in the poetic mould, and when he cannot instruct, 
he may hope to please. But the philosopher has 
no such privileges. He may contract sometimes^ 
he tnust never shadow. He must be h"initcd by 
his matter, lest he should grow whimsical ; and 

by 
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by the parts of it which he uadersiands best, lest 
he should grow obscure* But these parts he 

must develope fully ; and he has no right to omit 
any thing that may serve the piuposc of truth, 
whether it please, or not. As it would be disin- 
genuous to sacrifice truth to popularity, so it is ' 
trifling to appeal to the reason and experience of 
mankind, as every philosophical writer does, or 
must be understood to do, and ttien to talk, like 
Plato, and his ancient and modern disciples, to 
the imagination only. There is no 'need however, 
to banish eloquence out of philosophy ; and truth 
and reason are no enemies to the punly, nor to j 
the ornaments of language. But as the want of 
an exact determination of ideas, and of an exact 
precision in the use of words, is inexcusable in a 
pliilosopher, he must preserve them, even at tha 
expense of style. In short, it seems to me, that 
the business of the philosopher is to ddaie, if I 
may borrow this word from Tully, to press, to 
prove, to convince ; and that of the poet to hint, 
to touch his subject with short and spirited strokes, 
to warm the a^ections^ and to speak to the heart. 

Though I seem to prepare, an apoloj^ for pro- 
lixity even in writing Essays, I will endeavour not 
to be tedious ; and this endeavour may succeed 
the better, perhaps, by decUning any over strict 
observation of method. There are certain points 
of that which I esteem tlie First Philosophy, 
whereof I shall never lose sight ; but this will be 
very consistent with a sort of epistolary licence. 
To di^resb^ and to ramble, are dii^erent things ; 

and 
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md be who koows the country through which be 
travels, may ventui*e out of the high road, be- 
cause he is sure of iindins his way l)ack to it 
agaia. Thus tiie several matters that may arise, 
even accidentally before me, .will have some share 
in guiding my pen. 

I dare not promise that the sections or mem- 
bers of these Essays will bear that nice propor* 
lion to one another, and to the whole, which a 
severe critic would require. All I dare promise 
you is^ that my thoughts, in what order soever 
theyfk)w, shall be communicated to you just as 
they pass through my mind, just as they use to 
be tvhcn we converse together on those, or any 
other subjects ; when we saunter alone ; or, as 
we have oi'ten done with good Arbuthnot, and the 
jocose Dean of St, Patrick's, among: the multi- 
plied scenes of your little garden. That theatre 
is large enough for niy lujibttion. I dare not pre- 
tend to instruct mankind, and L ain not humble 
enough to write to the public for any other pur- 
pose. I mean, h}^ writing on such subjects as I 
intend here, to make some trial of my progress iu 
search of the most important truths, and to make 
thi trial before a friend, in whom, I think, 1 njay 
confide. These Epistolary Essays, theretbre, will 
be writ with as little regard to form, and with as 
little reserve, as I used to show in the conversa- 
.tions vvhich have given occasion to them, when I 
maintained the same opinions^ and insisted on the 
same reasods in defence of them. 

It might seem strange to a man, not well ac- 
quainted/ 
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qnaintt?d with the worlds and in particular with 
the philosgphical and theological tribe, tbatfio 
much precautioD should be neoessaiy in the com^ 

■municatiou of our thuughts on any subjecL of the 
.JPirst Philosopliy^ which is of common concero to 
the whole race of mankiad^ and wherein no one 
can have, according to nature and truth, any se- 
j)arate interest. Yet so it is. The separate in- 
terests we cannot have by God's institutions, «re 
created by those of man ; and there is no subject 
on which men deal more unfairly one with another 
than this. There.are separate interests, to men- 
tion them in general only, of prejudice, and of 
profession. By the first, men set out in the search 
of truth under the conduct of errour, and work 
up their heated imaginations often to such a de* 
linum, that the more genius, and the more learn*- 
ing they have, the madder they grow. By the 
second, they are sworn, as it were, to follow ail 
. tlicir lives the authority of soiiie particular school, 
•to which t^nquam scopulo adbserescunt^; ' for 
the condition of their engagement is to defend 
certain doctrines, and even mere forms of speech, 
without examination, or to examine only in order 
tQ defend them. By both, - they become pbiloso* 
phers as men became Christians in the primitive 
churchy or as they determined themselves abouj: 
disputed, doctrines : for, says Hilarius^ writing to 
St Austin, " Your Holiness knows, that the 
** greatest part of the faithful embrace, or refuse 

. . • < i / . . 
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** to embrace a doctrine, for no reason but the 
impressicm which the name and authority of 
aorae body or other inake» on them.^ What 
now can a man who seeks truth, for the sake of 
truth) and is indifierent where he finds it, expect 
Irom any eommunication oi his thoughts to such 
men as these ? He will be much deceived, if he 
expects any thing better tt^a imposition^ or alter- 
cation. 

Few men hai!«, I betieve^ consulted others, 
both the Uving and the dead, with less presump- 
tion, and io a greater spirit of docility, than I 
have done ; and the more I have consulted, the 
less have I found of that inward conviction, on 
which a mind that is not absolutely implicit can 
rest. I thought, for a time» that this most be 
my fault. 1 distrusted myself, not my teachers, 
men of the ^e^itest name, ancient and modern. 
But I found, at iast^ that it was safer to trust 
myself than thera, aud to proceed by the light of 
my own understanding, than to wander after 
these ignes fittui" of philosophy. If I am able, 
therefore, to tell yon easily, and at the same time 
so dearly and distinctly as to be easily understood, 
and so^atron^ as not to be ^sily refuted, how I 
have thought for myself, I shall be persuaded that 
I have thought enough on these subjects. If I 
am not able to do this, it will' be evident that I 
iMtve not thought on them enough. I must review 
Qiy opinions, discover, and correct my erroura* 

I have said, that the subjects I mean, and 
wbidi will be the principal objects of these Bssays, 
I ' , are 
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'^re those of the first Pbilosopfay, and it ia fit, 

therefore, that I should explain what I understand 
by the first Philos6phy. Do not imagine that'I 
nndentand tvhat has prassed'cotnmonljr under that 
name, metaphysical pneumatics, for instance, or 
'ontology. The first are conversant about imagi- 
nary jstibstances, isiicfa as majr, and may not exist, i 
That there is a God <V6 can demonstrate ; and I 
although we know nothing of his manner of being, 
yet we acknowledge him to be hnmateriai, be- 
"Cause a thousand absin^diti^ and mich as imply 
the strongest contradiction, result from the sup* 
position that the Supreme Being a system of 
Inatter. But of any other tipirits we neither have, 
nor can have any knowledge ; and no man will be 
inquisitive about spiritual physiognomy,, nor go 
ijbout to inquire, I believe, at ^his time, as 
'Evodius inquired of St. Austin, whether our im- 
material part, the soul, does not remain united, 
w6en h for^kes this gross terrestrikl body^ to 

some aelhereal body, more subtile, and more fine, 
which was one of the Pythagorean, and Platonic 
wfah&sies; tor be under any concern to (now, if 
this be not the case of the dead, how souls can be 
dbtinguished after their separation, that of Dive% 
Hot example, from that of Lazarus* The second, 
that is ontology, treats most scientifically of 
Being abstracted from all Being, de ente qua- 
tenos ens." It cam^ in fashion while Aristotle was 
in fashion, and has been spun into an immense 
web out of scholastic brains. But^ it should be, 
and I think it is, already kfl to t^ anutie diacjplet 

OS of 
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of Leibnitz, who dug for gold in the ordure of 
the schools; aad to other German wits. Let 
them darken by tedious definitions, what is too 
plain to need any ; or let them employ their voca- 
bulary of barbarous termsi to propagate an un- 
intelligible jargon, which is ^upposed to express 
such abstractions as they cannot make, and ac- 
cording to which, however, they presuaie often 
to control the particular and most evident truths 
. of experimental knowledge. Such reputed science 
deserves no rank in philosophy ; not the last, and 
much less the first 

' I desire you not to imagine neither, that I un- 
derstand by the First Philosophy, even such a 
science as my Lord Bacon describes*, a science 
of general observations,^ and axioms, such as do 
not belong properly tp any particular part of 
science, but are common to many, ^ and of ft 
**" higher stage, ' as he expresses himself. lie com- 
plains, that philosophers have not gone up to the 
spring-head," which would be of "general, and 
" excellent use for the disclosing of nature, and 
th^ abridgment of arti" though they ^'draw 
now and then a bucket of water out of the weU 
for some jmrticular use/ 1 respect, no man more, 
this, great authority, but I respect no authority 
enough to subscribe, on the faith of it, to that 
which appears to me fantastical, as if it were 
real. Now this spring-head of science is purely 
' fantasticaL and the figure conveys a ffidse notion 

* * Advao* of Learn, lib. 2» 
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lo .t.he miad, as figures, employed licentiously, 
meii^t to do. The g^eat author himself calls 
these axioms/' which are to constitute his first 
Philosophy, " observations.'* Such they are pro- 
perly, for there »w some uniform principles, or 
tiqifonn impressions of the same nature to bt 
observed in very different subjects, " una eadem- 
y que paturiOB yesti^a mt signacula diversis ma** 
" tieriis & subjectis impressa.'' These observa- 
tions, therefore, ^hen they are sufficiently, verified . 
imd weU-estab^stied^ may l^e properly applied in 
discourse, or writing, from one subject to 
another. But I apprehend that when they are so 
applied, they serve rather to illustratiB a prpposi* 
tiontbanto ''disclose nature," or to ''abridge' 
" art." They may have a better foundation than 
simiii]Lud(3^ ai^d comp^.ris9ns more loosely^ and 
more superficialiy made. They may compart 

realities, hpt appearances ; things that nature has 
made alike, not things that seem only to. have 
some relation of this kind in our imaginations* 
But still they are comparisons of things distinct, 
and independent* They do not lead us to (hings ; 
but things that are lead us to make' them. He 
who possesses two sciences, and the same will be 
often true of arts, may find in certain respects a 
similitude between them, ' because he possesses 
both. If he did not possess both, he would he 
led by neither to the acquisition of the other. 
Such observations are effects, not means of know* 
ledge J and therefore to suppose that any collec- 
^QXk of them can constitute a science of a 

p 3 " hi^h^F 
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*^ bigber stag^" from wbence we ipay rjsajsoii 
" i priori** down to particulars, is, I presuipei. 
to suppose something very groundless, and very 
useleas^ aji best, to the ndyaDcemeat pf knowledgiSt 
A pretended science of this kind must be barrei^ 
of knowledge, and njay be fruitful of errour, a^ 
the Persiaa magic was» if it prqceed^ on the, 
&int analogy that may be discovered betweejqi 
physics and politics, and deduced the rules of 
dvil government from what the professors pf it 
observed of the operations, and works of nature 
ia the material world. The very speciipen of 
their magic» which my Lard Bacon has given^ 
would be suffictent to justify what is here objected 
tp his doctrine. 

Let uft cpaclnde ikiA head by ipentioning twQ 
examples, among others, which he brings to ex* 
plaiu the better wh^t he ineans by his First Philp- 
sofbj* The first is this axipm^, 'Mf to unequal^ 
''y04i add equals, all wilf be unequal.*^ This, he 
says, is an *• axiom of justice, as well as of ma- 

thematips^'' and he as]^ whether there is not iji 

true <M)incidence between commutative and 
" distributive justice, and arithmetical and geo- 

meKicai proportion r" 3pt I wpuld ask, in my 
turn, Fbether the certainty^ that any arithmetician 
or geometrician has of the arithmetical or geo- 
metrical truth, will lead hiin to discover this coiu- 
cideude ^ I a^k whether fhe most profoimd lawyer, 
who nev^r he^rd^ perhaps this axiom^ wQuld be 



* Si iiueq^ualibitt jktldas sgualia, omnis erunt ii 

led 
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tributive justice ? Certainly not. He who is well 
skilled m aritbn^tic, or g^metiy, and io jiiruk* . 
firudencet may observe, perhaps, this uniforaiity 
of natural principle or impression ; because he is 
sa akiUedy though^ to speak the trutl^ it be aot 
very obvious : but he will not bare derived his 
• knowledge of it from any spring-head of a £rst 
|ihik>sopby, from aay science of a bigtfter 
''stage"* Umnarithnftetic, geometry/and jurisinrii* 
dence." 

The secead example is this axiom*, that the 
destruction of things prevented by the redue- 
^ tion of them to their first principles/* This 
rule is said to hold in reiigioo, in physics, and in 
politics, and Machiavel is quoted for having es- 
tablished it in the last of these. Now, though this 
aa^ioni be geaerallyy it is not universally true ; 
and to sAy nothing of physics, it will not be bard 
to produce, in contradiction to it, examples of 
rdigiotts and civil institutions^ that would have 
perished if they had been kept strictly to tfaei^ 
first principles, and that have been supported hy 
departing more or less from them, it may seem 
justly DMitter of wonder, that the author of ** The 
Advancement of Learning" should espouse 
this maaum in religion and politics, as well as 
physics, so absololely, and that he should .place 
it as an axiom of his First Philosophy relatively 

* Inteikiis m asetlar jpei^ radactionem s<l Ffi^^ « 

^4 to 
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to the three, since he could not do it without 
falHnt; into the abuse he condemns so much in 
his ' ' Organum Novum * ;** the abuse philosopher 
are guilty of when theysuffer the mind to rise too 
fasty as it is apt to do, from particulars to remote 
and general axioms. That the author of the 
Political Discourses'' should Ml into this 
abuse, is not at all strange. The same abuse 
runs through all his writingis, in which, among 
many wise and many wicked reflections 'and 
precepts^ he establishes li equently general maxims^ 
or rules of conduct on a few particular examples, 
and sometimes on a ungle example. Upon the 
whole matter, one of these axioms communicates 
no knowledge but that which we must have before 
we can know the axiom, and the other may be* 
tray us into great errour when we apply it to use 
and action* One is unprofitable, the other dan- 
gerous; and the philosophy, which admits them 
as principles of general knowledge, deserves ill to 
fee reputed philosophy. It would have been just 
as useful, and much more safe, to admit into 
this receptacle of axioms, those self-evident, 
and neoes^ry truths alone, of which we have an - 
immediate perception, since they are not con- 
fined to any special parts of science, but are com- 
inon to several, or to all. Thus these profitable 
.axioms, ** what is, is; the whole k bigger than a 

* 

^ tti-^iit intcnecttts h partidularibtts ad axiomata remotii 
^ c|ua|i genf raliillaia, — — nliat^ e( vel«t, 

"part,*" 
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part,'- and dirers others, mij^t serve to enlarge 
tiie spriag-bead of a First Philosophy, and be of 
excellent use in arguing ^^ex prsecognitts et pne* 

concessis,** * 

If you ask me now, what I understand then bjv/ 
a First Philosophy ; my answer will be auch as I 
suppose you alVeady prepared to receive. I un*' 
derstand by a First Philosophy, that which de- 
serves the first place on account of the dignity, 
and importance of it's objects, natural theology 
** or theism, and natural religion or ethics.'* If 
we consider the order of the sciences in their rise 
and progress, the first place belongs to natural 
philosophy, the mother of them all, or the truniv 
of the tree of knowledge^ out of which, and in 
proportion to which, like so many branches, they 
all grow. These branches spread wide, ^.and' 
bear even fruits of different kinds. But the' sap 
that made them shoot, and makes them flourish, 
rises from the root through the trunk, and their 
productions are varied according to the variety 
of strainers through which it flows. In plain 
terms, I speak not here ot supernatural, or re- 
vealed science, and therefore, I say, that all 
science, if it be real, must rise from below, and 
from our level. It cannot descend from above^ 
nor from superiour systems of being tod know*' 
ledge. Truth of existence is truth of knowledge^ 
and therefore reason searches after them in one of 
these scenes, where both are to be found together 
ai^d are within our reach ; while imagination hopes 
fondly to find (hem in ^oth^r^ where botii of 

then 
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tbcm w to be foiUM^ butwelji not by ua; The 
notice we receive from without ooooeming the 
beings tbut surrouiKl 1^% and the iaward cooscious- 
iies$ we have of our owi^ are the foundatioas, 
and the true criteriont, too^ of all the knowledge 
we acquke of body and of mind ; aod body and 
mind are objects alike of oatural phiioaophy. We 
assame^ comaumly, that they are two distinct sab- 
staaces. Be it &cu Tbey are still uniied» and 
Ueaded^ aa it were^ tether in one human oa» 
tare r and all natures, united or not, fall within 
the province oi aatui ai philosophy. On the hy- 
potbesia indeed that body and aoul are two distinct 
sobstanceit one of which sobsista after the dts* 
solution of the other, certain nien, who have 
taken the wbimsieal title of metapbydcians^ as if 
thc9^ had science beyond the bounds' of nature, or 
of natui'e discoverable by others^ have taken iike^ 
to themselves the doctrine of mind, and have 
left that of body, under name of phy»cs, to 
a supposed inferiour order oi philosophers. But 
the right 'of these standa good ; for all the know* 
ledge that can be acquired about mind, or the 
unex tended subsiancc of the Cartesians, must be 
aeqwiredy like that about body, or the extended 
substance, witUn the bounds of their province, 
axui by the means they employ, paxticular expe-r 
riments and obatnrations. Nothing can be true 
pC miodf any more than of body, that is repugn 
nant to ih^i>G; and an intellectual hypothesis, 
wliidisia.not snpB^tedf by the intellectual pbasno- 
iam% is, at: least, aa |idkuloua ^ aa a corporeal 

hypothesis 
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jbypothew which is uoi supported by ib% cor* 
ligreel phmotnena. 

If I have said thus much in this place concern«*- 
iqg natural philosophy, it has aoi be^a witboujii \ 
good reason^ I considqx tfaeplogf and ethics aa. \ 
the first of sclenjces in preeminence of rank. \ 
But I coosider the constant contemplation o£*^ 
nature, by which I meain the whole system 06 
God's works, as far as lies open to us, as the 
common sprjmg of all sicieaces^ and evea of theses 
What has been said, agreeable to this notion, 
seems to me evidently true ; and yet metaphysical 
divines and phiiosophers..pro.ceed in direci can«« 
jtradiction to it, and hc^ve thereby^ if I mistak<i» 
not, bewildered themselves and a great partof man* 
Jcind» in such inextricable labyrinths of hypothetic 
/cal reasoning, that few men can find their way back,, 
and none can find it forward into the road of 
jtruth. To dwell long, and on some points always^ 
in particular knowledge, tires the patience of* 
these impetuous philosophers. They fly to gene- 
rics. To consider, attentively, even th^ mimjiteai: 
phsenomena of body and nund, mortifies their' 
pride. Rather than creep up sluwiy, a poster ioH** • 
Co a little general knowledge, they soar at once ast 
far, and as high, as imagination can carry tbeoi. 
From thence they descend again, armed with 
systems and arguments ptiori ; and re^rdleas- 
bow jtbese agree or clash with the pbwnomeoa gf . 
nature, they impose them on mankind. 

It is jthis manner of philosophising, this prepos* 
terous methgd of beginning our sea/ck after truth 

out 

• k 
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^at of the bounds of^human knowledge, or of con- 
tinuing it beyond them, that has corrupted natural 
theology, and natural religion, in all ages. They 
have been corrupted to such a degree, that it is 
grown, and was so long since, as necessary to 
plead the cause of God, if I may use this expres* 
sion after Seneca, against the divine, as against 
the atheist ; to assert his existence against the 
latter, to defend bis attributes against the former, 
and to justify his providence against both. Tq 
both a sincere and humble theist might say very 
properly, I make no diflerence between you 
^ on many occasions ; because it is indifferent^ 
^* whether you deny, or defame the Supreme 

Being;*' nay, Plutarch, though little orthodox 
in theology, was not in the wrong, perhaps, wheq 
he declared the last to be the worst. 

In treating the subjects about which I shall 
write to you in these I^etters, or Essays, it will be 
therefore necessaiy to distinguish genuine and 
pure theism, from the unnatural and profane 
mixtores of boman imagination ; what we can 

know of Ciod, from what we cannot know." 
This is the more necessary too ; because while 
true and &lse notions about God apd re- 
ligioii are hlended together in our minds, under 
one specious name of science, the false are more 
likely to make men doubt of the true, as it often 
happens, than to persuade men that they are true 
i. themselves. Now in order to this purpose, oo-' 

* Utnim. dcum ncges an ii)fa^!»i« 

thinj^ 
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thing can be more effectual than to go to the 
root of errour^ of that primitive errour which en- 
€cUirag6s our curioBityy sustttins our pride, .fortifies 
bur prejudices, and gives pretence to delusion. 
This primitive errour. consists la the high opinioa 

' we are apt to entertain of the human mind, though 
it holds, in truth, a very low rank in the intel- 
lectual system. To cure this errour, we need 

' only turn our eyes inward, and contemplate im- 
partially what passes there from the infancy to 
the maturity of the mind. Thus it would not he 
difficult,' and thus alone it is possible, to discover 
the true nature of human knowledge, how far it 
extends, how far it is real, and where^ and how 
it begins to be iantasticah 

Such an inquiry, if it cannot check the pre- 
sumption, nor humble the pride of metaphysician^ 
may serve to undeceive others. Xock pursued 
it He grounded all he taught on the phsenomena 
of nature. IJc appealed to the experience and » 
conscious knowledge of every one, and rendered 
all he advanced intelligible. Leibnitz, one of 
the vainest and most chimerical men that ever 
got a name in philosophy, and who is often so 
unintelligihle, that tio man ought to believe be 
"nnderstuud himself, censured Lock as a super- 
ficial philosopher. What has happened? Jhe 
philosophy of one has forced iih way into general 
approbation: that of the other has. carried no 
conviction, and scarce any information to thos9 
who have mispent their time about it. To spieak 
the. truths though it may seem a paradox, our 
% knowledge^ 
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knowledge, on many subjecto, and particularly ofi 
those which lye intend here, tnust be snperficial 

to be real. This is ihe condiuon of humanity. 
We are placed, as it were, in an intellectual twi- 
light, where we discorer but ftw things dearly, 
and none intirely, and yet see just enough to 
tempt us with the liope of making better and 
more discoveries. Thus flattered, men push their 

inquiries on, and may lie properly enough com- 
pared to Ixion, who imagined he had Juno in 
his arms while he embraced a cloud 

To be contenied to know things, as God has 
made us capable of knowing them, is then a first 
prmciple necessary to secure lis from falling into 
crrour ; and if there is any subject upon which 
we should be most on our guard against errour^ 
it is surely that which I have called here the 

First Philosophy*" God is hid from us in the 
majesty of his nature, and the little we discover 
of hhn, must foe discovered by the light that is 
reflected from his works. Out of this light, there- 
fore, we should never go in our inquiries and 
reasonings ^bout liis nature, his attributes^ and 
the order of his providence : and yet upon these 
subjects, men depart the furthest from it, nay, 
they who depart the furthest, are the best heard 
by the bulk of mankind. The less men know, 
the more they believe that they know. Belief 
passes in theit minds for knowledge; and the 
Very circumstances, which should beget doubt, 

' • • totA Bacon* 

produce 
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produce increase of fdth. Every glittering ap- 
parition that is pointed out to thenii in the vast 
wild of imagination, passes for a reality: and the 
jnore distant, the more confused, the more in- 
compreheosible it is, the more sublime it IS C8* 
teemed. He who should attempt to shift these 
scenes oi airy vision, for those of real knowledge, 
might expect to be treated with scorn and anger, 
by the whole theological and metaphysical tribe, 
the masters, and the scholars. He would be de- 
spised as a plebeian philosopher, and railed at as 
an infidel* It would be sounded high, that he 
debased human natdre, which lias a cognation, so ■ 
the reverend and learned Doctor Cudworth calls 
hy with the divine ; that the soul of man, imma-* 
terial and immortal by it's nature, was made to 
contemplate hi^r and nobler objects than this 
sensible world, and even than itself; since it was 
made to contemplate God, and to be united to 
faim. In such clamour as this» the voice of truth 
and of reason would be drowned, and wMi bodt 
of them on his side, be who opposed it would 
make many en^nies, and few converts. Nay, I 
am apt to think, that some of these, if h6 made 
any, would say to him, as soon as the gaudy vi- 
sions of errour were dispdled, and till they were 
accustomed to the simplicity of truth, pol me 
^ occidistis.'* Prudence forbids me, therefore, to 
write as I think to the world, while friendship 
fiMrbids me to write otherwise to you. I have 
been a martyr of faction in politics, and have no 
vocation to be so in philosophy. 

But 
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But there is another conmderation which de^ 

serves niore regard, because it is of a public na- 
.ture^ and because tbecommott interests of society 
may be aflected by it Truth and felsehood, know- 
ledge and ignorance, revelations of the Creator^ 
inventions of the creature, dictates of reason, sal- 
lies of eathusiasm, have been blended so long 
together in our systems of tlieology, that it may 
be thought dangerous to separate tli^m ; lest, bj 
.attacking some parts of these systems, we should 
shake the wliole. It maybe thought, that en our 
itself deserves to be respected on this accounti 
and that men who are .deluded for their good» 
should be deluded on. 

Some such reticctions as these it is probable 
that Erasmus made, when he observed in one of 
iiis letters to Melancthon, that Plato, dreaming of 
a philosophical coauuouwealth, saw the impos- 
sibility of governing the multitude without deceiv- 
ing them. " Let not Christians lie,'* says this 
great divine,, but let it not be thought neither, 

that every truth ought to be thrown out to the 
" vulgar." " Non expedit omuem veritalem 
" prodere vulgo." Scaevola and Varrp were 
more explicit tlian Erasmus, and more reasonable 

tiian riato. They held not only, that many 
.truths were to be concealed from the vulgar, but 
that it was expedient the vulgar should believe 
many things that were false. They distinguished 
.at the same time,, very rightly, between the re- 
gard due to religions already established, and the 
conduct to be htld in the establishment of them. 

Tiic 
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The Greek assumed, that men could not be go- 
verned by truth, and erected on this principle a 
fcbulous theology. The Romans were not of the 
same opinion. Varro declared expressly, that if 
he bad been to frame 9l new institution, he would 
have framed it " ex naturae potius formulft.'* 
But they both thought, that ihingis evidently false 
might deserve an outward respect, when they are 
interwoven into a system of government. This 
outward respect every good citizen will show them 
in such a case, and they can claim no more In 
any. He will not propagate these errours, but he 
will be cautious how he propagates even truth, in 
opposition to them. 

There has been much noise made about free 
thiiiiiing, and men have been animated, in the 
contest, by a spirit that becomes neither the cha* 
racter of divines, nor that of good citizens ; by an 
arbitrary tyrannical spirit, under the mask of re- 
ligious zeal, and by a presumptuous factious spi-* 
rit, under that of liberty. If the first could pre- 
vail, they would establish implicit belief and blind 
obedience, and an inquisition to maintain this ab* 
ject servitude. To assert antipodes might become 
once more as heretical as Arianism, or Pelagian- 
ism : and men might be dragged to the jails of 
some holy office, like Galileo, for saying they had 
seen what in fact they had seen, and what every 
one else, that pleased, might see. If the second 
•could prevail, they would destroy at once the ge- 
neral intiuence of religion, by shaking the foun- 
dations of it which education bad laid. These 

Vol. V. H are 
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are wide extremes. Is there no middle path, ia 
which a reasonable man and a good citizen may 
direct hi» steps ? I think there is. 

Every one has an undoubted right to think 
freely ; nay, it is the duty of every one to do so, as 
far as he has the necessary means and oppoK- 
tunities. This duty too is in no case so incun*- 
bent on him, as in those that regard, what I call^ 
the First Philosophy. They who have neither 
means nor opportunities of this sort, must submit 
their ojpinions to authority : and to what autho^ 
rity can they resell themselves so properly, and 
so safely, as to that of the laws and constitution of 
'their country ? In general, nothing can be more 
tbsurd than to take opinions^ of the greatest mo- 
ment, and such as concern us the most intimately, 
^on trust But there is no help against it in many 
particular cases. Thmgs the most absurd in spe- 
culation bccouie uecessai'y in practice^ Such is 
the human constitution, and reason excuses them^ 
on the account of this necessity. Reason does^ 
even a little more ; and it is all she can do. She 
gives the best direction possible to the absurdity.^ 
Thus she directs those who must believe, beeause^ 
they cannot know, to believe in the laws of their 
country, and conlorm their opinions and practico 
to those of their ancestors, to those of Corunca- 
nius, of Scipio, of Sca.^vola ; not to those of Zeno, 
of Cleanthes, of Chrysippus'^. 
But now the same reason that ^ves this direct 

tion 
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tion to such men as these, will give a very con- 
trary direction to ttiose who have the means and 
opportunittes the others want Far from advis- 
ing them to submit to this mental bondage, she 
will advise them to employ their whole industry, 
to exert the utmost freedom of thought, and to 
rest on no authority but hers, that is their own. 
She will speak to them in the language of the 
Soufj's, a sect of philosophers in Persia, that tra- 
vellers have mentioned : *' Doubt," say these 
wise and honest freethinkers^ is the key of 
" knowledge* He who never doubts, never ex- 
amines. He who never examines^ discovers 
nothing. He who discovers nothing is blind, 
and will remain so. If you find no reason t6 
" doubt concerning the opinions of your fathers, 
*^ keep to them ; they will be sufficient for yotk 
If you find any reason to doubt concerning 
them, seek the trutii quietly; but take care not 
" to disturb the minds of other men." 

Let us proceed agreeably to these maxims. 
Let us seek truth, but seek it quietly, as well as 
freely. Let us not imagine, hke some who are 
called freethinkers, that every man, who can 
think and judge for himself, as he has a right to 
do, has therefore a right of speaking, any more \l 
than of acting, according to the full fireedom of V 
his thoughts. The freedom belongs to him as a 
rational creature. He lies under the restraint as 
a member of society. 

If the religion we profess contained nothing 
more than articles of faith, and points of docuine 
• ' H 2 clearly 
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clearly revealed to us in the Gospel, we might be 
obliged to renounce our natural freedom of 
thought in favour of this supernatural authority. 
But since it is notorious, that a certain order of 
men, who call themselves the Churcbj have been 
employed to make and propagate a theological- 
system of their own, which ihey call Christianity, 
from the days of the Apostles^ and even from 
these days inclusively ; it is our duty to examine 
and analyse the wiiole, that we may distinguish 
what is divine from what is human ; adhere to 
the first implicitly, and ascribe to the last no more 
authority than tiie word of man deserves. 

Such an examination is the more necessary to 
be undertaken by every one^who is concerned for 
the truth of his religion, and for the honour of 
Chrislianity, because the first preachers of it 
were not, and they who preach it still are not, 
agreed about many of the most important points 
of their system ; because the controversies raised 
by these men have banished union, peace, and 
charity out, of the Christian world; and because 
souie parts of the system savour so much of su* 
perstition and enthusiasm^ that all the prejudices 
of education, and the whole weight of civil and 
ecclesiastical power can hardly keep them in cre- 
dit. These considerations deserve the more at- 
tention, because nothing can be more true, than 
what Plutarch said of old, and my Lord Bacon 
has said since ; one, that superstition," and the 
other, thcit '* vain cyutrovei^ieb ^ are principal 
causes of atheism. 

I seitber 
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I neither expect nor desire to see any public re- 
vision made of the present system of Christianity. 
I sbouid fear an attempt to alter the established 
jieligion as much as they who have the most bigot 
attachment lo it, and for reasoi^ as good as 
theirs, though not entirely the same. I speak 
only of the duty of every private man to examine 
for liimself, which would have an iuiu^ediate good 
eiSsct relatively to himself^ and might have iu 
time a good effect relatively to the public ; since 
it would dispose the minds of men to a greater 
tndilfeFence about theological disputes^ which are 
the disgrace of Christiamtyy and have been the 
plagues of the world. 

Will yon tell me, that private judgment must 
submit to the established auithority of Father^* 
and "Councils?'* My answer shall .be, that the 
Fathers, ancient and modern, in councils, and out 
of them, have raised thajt immense ^stem of 
" artificial theology," by which genuine Chris- 
tianity is perverted, and in which it is lost. These 
** Fatfiers'* are " Fathers" of the worst «ort, such 
as coutiive to keep their children in ^ perpetual 
state of infancy, that they may exercise perpetual 
and absolute dominion over them. Quo ma^s 

regnum in illos exerceant pro su^ libidine 
I call their theology artificial," because it j^, in 
a multitude of instances, conformable neither to 
the reUgion of nature, nor to Gospel Christianity, 
ji>.ut often repugnant to both, though said to be 

* £ra!»mus. 

, H 3 founded 
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founded on them. I shall have occasion to men* 

tion several such instances in the course of these 
little Essays. Here I will only observe, that if it 
be hard to conceive how any thing so absurd as 
the pagan theology stands represented by the Fa- 
thers who wrote i^inst it, and as it really was, 
could ever gain credit among rational creatures, 
it is full as hard to conceive how the artificiar' 
theology we speak of could ever prevail, not only 
in the ages of ignorance, but in the most enlight? 
ened. There is a letter of St. Austin, wherein he 
says, that he was ashamed of himself, when be 
refuted the opinions of the former ; and that he 
was ashamed of mankind, when he coiisidered that 
such absurdities were receive^, and defended 
The reflections might be retorted on the saint, 
since he broached and defended doctrines as un- 
worthy of the Supreme All-perfect fieing, as those 
which the heathens taught concerning their fic- 
titious and inferior gods. Is it necessary to quote 
any other, than that by which we are taught, that 
God has created numbers of men for no purpose 
but to damn them ? " Quisquis praedestinati- 
" onis doctrinam invidi^ grayat," says Calvin f, 

apert^ maledicit deo." Let us say, *^ Quisr 
** quis piffidestinationis doctrinam asserit^ blas- 

phemat*" Let u^ not impute such cttiri inju^* 
tice to the All-perfect Beingi Let Paul, and Aus- 
tin, and Calviq, and all those who teach it, be 

* — jam piidet me ista refellerc cum eos non puduefit 
ifcta sentire. Cum >crn aiisi sjnt etiam defeiidere, &:c« 
t CaU Ids* iib.S« ic* 21. 

answerablp 
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answerable for it alone. Yon may bring Fa* 

thers" and ** Councils'' as evidences in the 
cause of artificial theology: but reason" must 
be the judge ; and all I contend for is, that she 
should be so in the breast of every Christian that 
can appeal to her tribunal. 

Will yoo tell nie« that even such a private ex« 
amination of the Christian system as I propose 
that every man, wiio is able to make it, should 
make for himself, is unlawful; and that if any 
doubts arise in our minds couceniing rehi^ion. we 
must have recourse for the solution of tiieni to 
tome of that holy order,'' which was instituted 
by God himself, and which has been continued, 
by the imposition of hands, in every Christian 
society, from the Apostles'* down to the pre- 
sent ** clergy My answer shall be shortly this, 
at is repugnant to all the ideas of wisdom aqd 
goodness to believe, that the universal terms of 
salvation are know able by the means of one order 
of men alone, and that they continue to be so 
even after they have been published to all nations. 

Some of your directors will tell you, that while 
Christ was on earth, the Apostles were tlieChurch, 
that be was the Bishop of it; that afterward the 
admission of men into this order was ap[}roved, 
and confirmed by visions and other diviae manir 
festations; and that these wonderful proofs of 
God's interposition at the ordinations and conse- 
crations of presbyters and bishops lasted even in 
the time of St. Cyprian, that is, in the middle of 
tlic third century. It is pity thai they lasted no 
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longer, for the honour of the Church, and for the 
conviction of those who do not sufficiently reve- 
rence the religious society. It were to be wished, 
perhaps, that some of the secrets of electricity 
were improved enough to be piously and usefully 
applied to this purpobc. If we beheld a Sbeki- 
nab, or divine presence, like the 0ame of a taper, 
on the heads of those who receive the imposition 
of hands, we might believe that they receive the 

Holy Ghost" at the same time. But as we 
have no reason to believe what superstitious, ere- 
dulous, or lying men, such as Cyprian himself was, 
reported formerly, that they might establish the 
proud pretensions of the clergy ; so we have no 
reason to believe, that five men of this order have 
any more of the divine spirit in otJir time, after 
they wtp ordained, than ihcy had before. It 
would be a farce to provoke laughter, if there 
was no suspicion pf profanation in it, to see them 
gravely lay hands on one another, and bid one^ 
another receive the Holy Ghost. 

Will you tell me, hnally, in opposition to what 
has been said, th^t you may anticipate what rc* 
mains to be said, that laymen are not only un- 
authorized, but quite unequal, without the as- 
sistance of divines, to the task I propose? If 
you do, I shall make no bcrnple to teli you, in re- 
turn, that laymen may be, ii they please, in every 
. respect as fit, and are, in one important respect, 
more fit than divines, to go through this exami- 
nation, and to judge for themselves upon it. We 
say that the Scriptures, concerning the divine an- 

thcniicily 
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tbenticity of which all the professors of Chris* 
tianity agree, are the sole criterion of Christi* 
^nity. You add ti dditiou, conceruing wiiich there 
iiiay be, aod there is much dispute. We have 
then a certain invariable rule^ whenever the 
Scriptures speak plainly. Whenever they do not 
speeak so^ we have ^his ^comfortable assurance, 
that doctrines, which nobody understands, are re- 
vealed to nobody, aad are therefore improper obr 
jects of human iqquiry. We k(iow, too, that if 
we receive the explanations and commentaries of 
. these dark sayings fropi the clergy, we take the 
greatest part of our religion from the word of 
man, not from the word of God. Tradition in? 
deed, however derived, is not to be totally re- 
jected ; for if it was, how came the Canon of th^ 
Scriptures, even of the Gospels, to be fixed? 
How was it conveyed down to us ? Tr^iditions 
of general facts, and general propositions, plain 
and uniform, may be of some authority and use. 
Rut particular, auecdoticai uaditions, wiiose ori- 
ginal authority is unknowui ,or justly suspicious^ 
^nd that have acquired only an appearance of 
generaUty, and notoriety, because they iiave been 
frequently and boldly repeated from age to age, 
deserve no more regard, than doctrines evidently 
added to the Scriptures, under pretence of ex- 
, plaining and commenting them, by men as fal- 
lible as ourselves. We may receive the Scrip- 
Jlures, aud be persuaded of their authenticity on 
the faith of ecclesiastical tradition ; but it seems 
mOj that we may iteject, at the same time, all 

the 
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the artificial tlseolo^, which has been raised oa 

these Scriptures by doctors of the church, with as 
much right as they receive the Old Testament on 
the authority of Jewish scribes and doctors^ while 
they reject the oral law, and all Rabbinical lite- 
rature. 

He who examines on such principles as these, 

which are conformable lo truth and reason, may 
lay aside at once the immense volumes of fathers 
and councils ; of schoolmen, casuists, and con* 
troversial writers, which have perplexed the world 
80 long. Natural religion will be to such a man 
DO longer intricate ; revealed religion will be no > 
longer mysterious, nor the Word of God equi- 
vocal. Clearness and precision are two great ex- 
cellencies of human laws. How much more should 
we expect to find them in the law of God ? They 
have been banished from thence by artificial the- 
ology ; and he who is desirous to find them, must 
banish the professors of it from his councils, in- 
stead of consulting them, tie must seek for ge- 
nuine Christianity with that simplicity of spirit^ 
with which it is taught in the Gospel by Christ 
himself, lie must do the very reverse of what 
has been done by the^ persons you advise him to 
consult. 

You see that I have said what has been said, 
on a supposition, that however obscure theology 

rhay be, the Christian religion is extremely plain, 
und requires no great learning, nor deep medi- 
tation to develope it But if it was not so plain, 
if both these were necessary to develope it, is 
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^eat leanuDg the monopoly of the clergy since 

the resurrection of letters, as a little learning was 
before that aera r Is deep meditation, and just- 
ness of reasoning* confined to men of that order, 
hy a peculiar and exclusive privilege? In short, 
and to ask a question which experience will de- 
cidCf have these men, who boast that they are 
appointed by God to be the interpreters ui his 
secret will, to represent bis person, and answer in 
bis name, as it were, out of the sanctuary*, have 
these men, I say, been able in more than seven- 
teen centuries, to establish a uniform system of 
revealed religion, for natural religion never wanted 
their help, among the civil societies of Ciiristians, 
or even in their own f? They do not seem to 
have aimed at this desirable end* Divided as 
they have always been, they have always studied 
in order to believe :|:, and to take upon trust, or 
to find matter of discourse, or to contradict and 
jconfute, but never to consider impartially, nor to 
use a free judgment. On the contrary, they who 
have attempted to use this freedom of judgment 
have been coustantly and cruelly persecuted by 
|hem. 

The first steps toward the establiiihment 

artificial theology, which has passed for Chris- 
tianity ever since, were euthusiastical. They 

* N. B* I choose to borrow these expressioiM from Calvin, 
in order to show how much they ascribe, who are sn|^oaed to 
SFcribe the least, to this order* 

♦ Ca!. Ins. I. 4. c. « 
X Bjicuii'^ £&says. 
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were not heretics alone, who delighted in wild 

allegories, and the pompous jargon of inystery. 
They were the orthodox fathers of the hrst ages, 
they were the disciples of the apostles, or the 
• sciiolaib of their disciples; for Lhc truth of which 
I may appeal to the iilpistles, and other writings 
of these men that are extant;* to those of Cle- 
mens, of Ignatius, or Irenasus, for instance ; and 
to the visions of Uermes^ that have so near a re« 
semblance to the productions of Bunyan. 

The next steps of the same kind were rhetorical. 
They were made by men who declaimed much, 
and reasoned ill ; but who imposed on the Imagi- 
nations of others, by the heat of their own, by 
their hyperboles, their exaggerations^ the acrin 
mony of their style, and their violent invectivea. 
Such were the Clirysostoms, the Jeronis, an Ui- 
larius, a Cyril, and most of the Fathers. 

The last of these steps I shall mention were 

i()(j;ical ; and the^^e were made very opportunely, 
and very advantageously for die Church, aud for 
artificial theology. Absurdity in speculation, and 
superstition in practice, had been cultivated 
so long, and were become so gross, that men 
began to see through the veils that had been 
thrown over them, as ignoraiit as those ages were* 
Then the Schoolmen arose. I need not display * 
their character ; it is enough known. This only 
I will say, that having very few materials of know- 
ledge, and much subtility of wit, they wrought 
up systems of &ncy on the little they kpew; and / 
invented an art, by the help of Aristotle, not of 

enlaiging, 
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enlarging, but of puzzling, knowledge with 
technical terms^ with detinitions, distinctions, 
and syllogisms merely verbal : they taught what 

they could not explain, evaded what they could 
not answer, and he who had the most skill in 
this art, might put to silence, when it came into 
general use, the ujan who was consciously certain 
that he had truth and reason on his side. 

The authority of the Schools lasted till the 
resurrection of letters. But as soon as real know- 
ledge was enlarged, and the conduct of the un- 
derstanding better understood, it fell into con* 
tempt. The advocates oi ai .'iicial theology have 
had, since that time, a very hard task. They 
have been obliged to defend in the light what was 
imposed in the dark, and to acquire iaiouiedge lo 
justify ignorance. They were drawn to it with re- 
luctancy. But learning, that grew up among the 
laitv, and controversies with one anotlier, made 
this unavoidable, which was not eligible, on the 
principles of ecclesiastical policy. They have 
done with these new arms, all that great parts, 
great pains, and great zeal could do under such 
disadvantages; and we may apply to this order, 
on this occasion, si pergama dextra, &c." But 
their Troy cannot be defended ; irreparable 
breaches have been made in it. They have im-* 
proved in learning and knowledge \ but this im- 
provement has been general, and as remarkable, 
at least, among the laity as among the clergy. 
Beside which, it must be owned, that the for- 
mer have had in .this respect a sort of indirect 

obligation 
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obligation to the latter ; for while these ineiv 
have searched into antiquity, have improvetl 
criticism, and almost exhaasted subtility, they 
.have furnished so manv arms iLc more to such of 
the others as do not submit implicitly to them, 
but examine and judge for themselves. By re- 
futing one another, when they differ, they have 
made it no hard matter to refute them all, when 
they agree : and, I believe, there are few books 
written to propagate or defend the received no- 
tions of artificial theology, which may not be 
.refuted by the books themselves. I conclude, on 
the whole, that laymen liave, or need to have, 
no want of the clergy in examining and analysing 
the religion they profess. 

But I said, that they arc in one important 
respect more fit to go through this examination 
without the help of divkies than with it. A lay* 
man, who seeks the truth, may fall into erroiir; 
but as he can have no interest to deceive himself^ 
80 he has none of profession to bias his private 
judgment, any more than to engage him to de- 
ceive others. Now the clergyman lies strongly 
under this influence, in every communion. How 
indeed should it be otherwise? Theology is be- 
come one of those sciences, which Seneca calk 

scientist in lucrum exeuntes and sciences, 
like arts, whose object is gain, are, in good Eng- 
lish, trades. Such theology is; and men who 
could make no fortune, except the lowestt in 
any other, make often the highest in this ; for the 
proof of which assertion 1 might produce some 

1 rignal 
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signal instances among my lords the bishops. The 

consequence hab been uuifurm ; ior how ready 
soever tlie tradesmen of one church are to expose 
the felse wares, that is, the errours and abases 
of another, they never adfiiit that there are any 
in their own : and hp who admitted this, in some 
particular instance, would be driven out of the 
ecclesiastical compaoy, as a false brother, and 
one who spoiled the trade. 

Thus it comes to pass, that new churches may 
be established bv the dissentions, but that old 
ones cannot be reformed by the concurrence of 
the clergy. There is no composition to be made 
with this order of aien. He who does not believe 
all they teach, in every commuoioa, is reputed 
nearly as criminal as he who believes no part of 
it He who cannot assent to the Atiianasian 
Creed, of which Archbishop Tiliotson said, as I 
have heard, that he wished we were well rid, 
would receive no better quarter than an atheisi,^ 
from the generality of the clergy. What recourse 
now has a man who cannot be thus implicit i 
Some have run into scepticisms, some into 
atheism, and for fear of being imposed on by 
ethers, have imposed on themselves. The way 
to avoid these extremes, is that which has been 
chalked out in this Introduction* We may thinlcH 
freely, without thinking as licentiously as divines 
do, when they raise a sysleui of iaiaginatioii oa 
true foundations ; or as sceptics do, when they 
renounce all knowledge ; or as^heists do, when 
they attempt to demolii^ the ibundaiious uf ail 

religioui 
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religion, and reject demonstration. As we think 
for ourselves^ we may keep our thoughts to our* 
selves^ or communicate them with a due reserve, 
and in such a manner only, as it may be done 
without offending the laws of our country, and 
disturbing the public peace. 

I cannot conclude my discourse on this 
occasion better, than by putting you in mind 
of a passage you quoted to me once, with 
great applause, from a sermon of Foster, 
and to this effect : " Where mystery begins, 

religion ends." The apophthegm ple&sed me 
much, and I was glad to hear such a truth 
from any pulpit ; since it shows an inclination, 
at least, to purify Christianity firom the leaven of 
artificial theology, which consists principally in 
making things that are very plain mybtenous, and 
in pretending to make things that are impene- 
trably mysterious very plain. If you continue 
still of the same mind, I shall have no excuse to 
make to you for what I have written, and shall 
write. Our op inions coincide. If you have 
changed your nnnd, think again, and examine 
further. You will find, that it is the modest, 
not ihe presumptuous inquirer who makes a 
real and safe progress in the discovery of divine 
' truths. One follows nature, and nature s God ; 
that is, he follows God in his works, and in his 
word ; nor presumes to go further by metaphy- 
sical and theological commentaries of his own in- 
vention, than the two texts, if I may use this 
expression, carry him very evidently. Tbey who 

have 
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have done otherwise, and have affected to dis- 
covei^, by a supposed science, derived from tra« 
dition, or taught in the schools, more than they 
who have not such science can discover, concern- 
ing the nature, physical and moral, of the Su- 
preme Beingi and concerning the secrets of his 
providence^ have been either enthusiastics or 
knaves, or else of that numerous tribe who reason 
well very often, but reasoa always on some arbi- 
trary supposition. 

Much of this character belonged to the heathen 
divines^ and it i^ in all it's parts, peculiarly 
that of the ancient iathers and modern doctors, 
of the Christian Church/ The former had reason, 
but no revdation to guide them; and though 
reason be always one, we cannot wonder that 
different prejudices, and different tempers of 
imagination, warped it in them, on such subjects 
as these, and produced all the extravagancies of 
their theology. The latter had not the excuse of 
human frailty to make in mitigation of their pre^ 
sumption. On the contrary, the consideration 
of this frailty, inseparable from their nature, ag- 
gravated their presumption. They had a much 
surer criterion than human reason ; they had di- 
vine reason and the Word of God to guide them, 
and to limit their inquiries. How came they to 
go beyond this criterion ? Many of the first 
preachers were led into it, because they preached 
or writ before there was any such criterion esta- . 
blished, in the acceptance of which they all 
agreed ; because they preached or writ in the 
mean time, on the- faith of tradition^ and on a 

Vol. V. I confidence 
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confidenee that tbey were persons extraordinarily 

gifted. Other reasons succeeded these. Skill in 
languages, not the gift of tongues, some knowledge 
of the Jewish cabmla, and some of heathen ph3o« 
sophy, of Plato's especially, made them presume 
to comment, and, under that pretence, to enlarge 
the system of Christianity, with as much licence 
as they could have taken, if the word of man, in- 
stead of the word of God, had been concerned, 
and they had commented the civil not the ditine 
law. They did this so copiously, that, to give 
one instance of it, the exposition of St. Mathew's 
Gospel took tip ninety homilies, and that of Sc. 

John's eigluy-seveu, in the worlds of Cbrysostom ; 
.which puts me in mind of a puritannical person"^, 
who, if I mistake not> for I have never looked 
into the folio faince I was a boy, and condemned 
aomotimes to read in it) made one huadred and 
niaeteea sermons on the hundred and nineteenth 

psalm. 

Now all these men, both Heathens and Chris- 
tians, appeared gigantic forms through the folse 
medium of imagination and habitual prejudice ; 
but were, in truth, as arrant dwat is in tiie knotv- 
Mge to which they pretended, as you and I, and 
all the sons of Adanu The former, however, 
deserved some excuse : the latter none. Xhe 
former made a^ very iil nse of their reason, no 
doubt, when they presumed to dogmatize about 
the divine nature; hut they deceived nobody. 
What tbrf tanghl, tkej taught on their owna«* 
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tbority, wiiicti ev^y man was at liberty to receive 
or r€ject| as be approved ^mt disafprovAd tim 
doctriM. Ciiriitiao0, m the otlisr toad, «ia4e 

a very ill use of revtlatioii and reason ibo^* 
I«&tead 4i( ^tofioykhg the auf^erior prkiciple to di- 
rect and confine the inferior, ihey^en-ployed It 
to sanctify all that wild iiiiagi nation, tiie pas&ioug, 
md the interesto of ^he ^ecckfliofiticri order ^ug- 
gebted. This ahtwe ^ re«elotioQ wab so acaa- 
dalous, that while they were building up a sy&leni 
of refU^ofi, imier tlie ni^me of Christiattity, Moiy 
onie «who sought <o eignaliso hmuif in 4h« en- 
terprise, and they were iiiultitudes, drugged the 
Scriptures to his opinioii^ hy dilfereivt 4»l;erpr^a* 
tions, paraphrases, «od oommeiits. Arios aiad 
Kestorius both pretended that *they iiad u 
their sides : Athanasius and Cyril on theirs* T^hey 
rendered nhe Word of God so dubiOMS, 4liat it 
ceased to be a criteriun, and thev liad recourse to 
another, to councils and the decrees coimcils* 
He most be very ignorant in ecciesiasf ical an t i q u i ty, 
who does not know by what intrigues of the con- 
tending factions, for such they w^re aiKi of 4he 
' worst kind, fliese decrees were o|)lMned : end 
yet an opinion pi e\ ailing that the Holy Ghost, 
the same divine spirit who dictated the Scriptures, 
presided in tliese assemblies and dictated their 
decrees, their decrees passed for infallible deci- 
sions, and sanctified, little by little, much of the 
superstition, the nonsense, and even the blas- 
phemy whicii the fathers taught, and all the usur- 
pations of the Church. This opinion prevailed, 

I S and 
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md influenced the nunds of men, so powerfully, 

and so long, that Erasmus, who owns, in one of 
his letters^ that the writiog^ of OecolampadiuSi 
agpdnst transubstantiation, seemed sufficient to 
seduce even the elect, " lU seduci posse vidcan- 
*^ tur etiam electi," declares in another, that 
nothing hindered him from embracing the doc- 
trine of Oecolampadius, but the coiihent of ihe 
Church to the other doctrine, nisi obstaret 

consensus ecclesiae." Thus artificial theology 
rose on the denioh lions, not on the foundations, 
of Christianity ; was incorporated into it, and 
became a principal part of it How much it 
becomes a good Christian to distinguish them in 
his private thoughts ; at leasts how unfit even the 
greatest, the most moderate, and the least am* 
bitious of the ecclesiastical order are to assist us 
in making this distinction, I have endeavoured 
to show you by reason and by example. 

It remains, then, that we apply ourselves to 
the study of the First Philosophy, without any 
Other guides than the works and the word of God» 
In natural religion the clergy are unnecessary, iih 
revealed they are daogei^us guides* 
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SECTION I. 

AMONG the many cavils that have been de- 
vised agaiost the demonstrated existence of 
a first, iotelligent, self-existent Cause of all things, [ 
this has been one ; that things known must be 
{interior to knowledge, and that we may a3 well 
assert, that the images of olgeets we see reflected 
made those objects, as that knowledge or intelli- 
gence made them. Hobbes is accused of rea- 
soaing on Uiis principle in his Leviathan, and 
his book De Cive, by the author of the Intdlec* 
tual System of the Universe ; aod his argument in 
the place, where he mentions the notions that 
reason dictates to us concerning the divine at^ 
tributes, is thus stated. . Since knowledge and 
intdligence are nothing more in us, than a 
tumidt of the mind, excited by the pressure of 

'14 external 
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" eternal objects on our organs* we must mt 
" imagine there is any such tiling in God, these 

" being things which depend on natural causes." 
Nou 1 think this cAiargc a little too hastily 
brought, and a little too heavily laid. So will any 
man who reads tiic context, llobhcs havins said, 
that when we ascribe will to (iod, we must not 
conceive it to be in him what it is in us, but must 
suppose it to be sovucil^ing analogous, which we 
cannot conceive ; he adds, in like manner 
when we attribute siglit^ and other sensations, 
or knowledge and inttUigence to God, whicli 
are in us nothing more than a certain 
" tumult of the mind, excited by the pressure of 
" external objects on our organs, wc must not 
" imagine that any thing like this happens to 
V God." I am far from subscribing . to many 
notions which Hobbes has advanced. lUii still 
the plain and obvious meaning of this passage^ 
according to my apprehension, is not to deny 
that the Supreme i3eing is an intelligent Being, 
but to distinguish between the Divine and human 
manner of knowing. If Hobb^ did not assert a 
distinct kind of knowledge, and attribute " the 
" s^me clearly to God Almighty" upon this oc- 
clusion, the omission will not serve to fix the 
brand of atheism upon him. On the contrary, 
whatever his other opinions were, this opinion 
may be reconciled to the most orthodox theism. 
It is more reasonable, and carries along with it 
a mori^ becoming reverence, than the. learned 
writer, yfho makes the objection;^ shQws ; when, 

like 
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like Other divines, he supposes clearly, byhisre- 

tlcctious on this passage, and indeed by tlie whole 
teoour of his writings, that intelligence and know- 
edge in God are the same as intellis:ence and \ 
knowledge in man ; that the divine ditfers from 
the human in decrees, not in kind ; and that^ by 
consequence, if God has not the latter^ he has 
none at all. ^ 
. Absurd and impertinent vanity ! We pro- 
nounce oiir fellow animals to be automates^ orwe 
iillow them instinct; or we bestow graciuusly upon 
tliem, at the utmost stretch of liberality, an irra* 
tional soul, something we know not what, but 
some thin that can claim no kindred to the hu* 
man mind. We scorn to .admit them into the 
same class of intelligence with ourselves, though 
it be obviou^^, among other observations easy to 
be made, and tending to the same purpose, that 
the first inletSy and the first ei«inents of their 
knowledge and of ours are the same. But of ] 
ourselves, we think it not too much to boast, that 
Qur iatelligepce is a participation of the divine 
intelligence ; that the inind of man, like that of 
.God, contains in it the ideas of intelligible na- 
tures; that it does not rise from particular to 
general knowledge, but descends from universals 
to singulars; hovers, as it were, aloft overall the 
corporeal universe ; is independent of the bodies 
that compose it, or proleptical to them, and, in 
the order of nature, before tliem. . 

Such wild notions as these, or the magic of 
such unmeaning sounds and m ticulated air, which 
tbe warm imaginations of Asia and Africa first 

produced, 
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produced^ btire been edioed down to the present 

uge ; and have been propagated with so mucli 
success, even in our norlherii and cold climates^ 
tbst the heads of many reverend persons have 
been turned, by a prseternatural fermentation of 
the braifiy or a philosophical delirium. None 
has been so more^ I think, since the days of the 
' latici* Platonists, and the reign of the Schoolmen, 
who may be called properly the latter Peripatetics^ 
than that of the divine I have just now quoted. 
He read Loo much to think enough ; lie admired 
too much to think freely ; and it is impossible to 
forbear wishing, that he had taken due notice of 
a passage in TuUy's Offices, " Ne ut quidem 
GrsDca verba inculcantcs jure optimo iideamur." 
Greek phraseology was in fashion among the 
Komans, as well as Greek philosophy, in Tolly's 
day% and it is reasonable to believe, that many 
things passed ||ieD, under a Greek varnish, that 
would not have passed so well in mere Latin ; 
just as we may observe, that many thmgs have 
passed by the help of Greek and Latin among us, 
that would not have passed so well in mere Eng* 
lish. Tully refornied this pedantry, indeed, but 
he did it rather with a view to enrich his language^ 
than to determine his ideas ; and be lost little or 
no advantage by the reformation : that advantage^ 
I mean, which men take, who affect to know 
more than they do know, from wliich affectation 
the academicians, as much as they disclaimed 
kaowledgei were not free. He invented Latin to 
answer Greek words ; and readers^ like writers, 

being 
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being apt to imagiiie that every new word denotei 

boniciliiug new, this expedient seived well enou»^U 
to belp out a system, or to get rid of troubleaom^ 
objections* Thus' vain phraseology has been* 
always called in to tlic assistance of vain philo- 
sophy; and a learned misl has been raii>ed io 
order to surprise and impose, or to escape. These 
are some pint of the arsrutics veibaics, against 
which MoQtaigne declaims ; and, to &peak id his 
style, they have served to enrich a man's tongue, 
!>ut they will leave his undersi^inding as poor as 
they found it, and much more perplexed. 

I return to the subject immediately before me, 
and I say, tiiai since there must have been some- 
thing from eternity, because there is something 
now, the eternal Being must be an intelligent 
Ueing, becanse there is intelligence now ; (lor no 
man will venture to assert that uoueiUity can 
' produce entity, or noninteUigence intelligence) 
and such a Being must exist necessarily, whether 
things have been always as they are, or whether 
they have been made in time ; because it is no 
more possible to conceive an infinite than a linitc 
progression of effects without a cause. Thus the 
existeoce. of a God is demonstrated, and cavil ' 
against demonstration is impertinent. It is so 
impertinent, that he who refuses, to submit 
to this deaiMSlratioik, among others of the 
same kind, has but one short step more to 
make in order to arrive at the higliest pitch of 
absurdity : for surely there is but one remove be« 
tween a denial of the existence of God and a 
dsoial (tf ouc own/^&istence; because^ if we have 
S an 
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an intuitive knowledge of the latter, we have tbe 
same intuitive knowledge of all those ideas which 
counect the latter with the foriher, in demonstrat- 
ing k posteriori. 

Now if the existence of such a Being can be de- 
monstrated, the atheist and the divine are both 
defeated. The atheist, because the intelligencer 
of the Tirst Cause of all things must have pre- 
ceded all existence, except bis own, with which 
it is coeternal. The'divine, because an essential 
difference is established, in consequence of this 
demonstration, between God's manner of know- 
ing and that which be has been pleased to bestow, 
on his creatures. Human knowledge is not only 
posterior to the human system, but the very hrst 
elements of it are ideas which we perceive im- 
pressed by outward objects on our minds: and 
it will avail little to urge, that our minds must be 
still independent of outward objects, since we 
not only know what is, but can frame ideas of 
what may be, though it is not; because every 
man who pleases may perceive, that all the ideas 
he frames of what is not are framed by the com- 
biuations he makes of his ideas of what is, and in 
DO Other manner, nor by any other means what- 
soever. Thus, then, if we could be supposed to 
know, that there is an ideal world in the divine 
intellect, according to which this* sensible world 
itas made, yet sull the difference between the 
human and divine manner of knowing would ad-^ 
mit of no comparison. 

Rut it was too presumptuous in Phiio to assert, 
that the Supreme Ikiog had nee4 of a plan, like 

somft 
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some humaa architect, to conduct the great de- 
sign, when he raised the fabric ot the universe : 
and it is still more presumptuous to assert, not • 
only that the divine iuteilect is furnished with 
ideas like the human^ and that God reasons and 
acts by the help of them, but that your ideas and 
mine are God s ideas, and that the modifications 
(for that is the fashionable term) of our minds 
are the modifications of God's mind. We talk, 
indeed, of the eternal ideas of the divine mind, 
and allude to our manner of knowing that we 
may understand ourselves and be understood by 
others the better, just as we are forced, very oUeo, 
to employ corporeal images when we speak of 
the operations of our own minds. But these ex* 
pressions, so mi^ch abused by those who are in 
the delirium of metaphyideal theology, have no 
intention to be understood in a literal sense among 
men who preserve their reason. If they had, 
they should never be employed by me, since I 
should think them profane as well as presump* 
tuous. 

I should think them silly too and mere cant ; 
for as one difference between God's manner of 
knowing and ours arises IVoui what we are able to 
demonstrate concerning God, so there arises 
another from what we may know, if we shut our 
cars to the din of hard words, and turn our at- 
tention inwards concerning man, and concerning 
thesevery ideas. Our knowledge is so dependenton 
our own system, that a great part of it would not- 
be knowledge, perhaps, but errour, in any other* 

They 
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Tliey who heUI, as I learn from Doctor Cudworrfh 
xiiat soine plulosoi>.hers did hold, that sensible 
*^ ideas and ))hanuuBins ere impressed on tlie 
soul, as on a dead thing," niaiutained, no 
doabty a great absurdity. Aribiotie's opinioa 
was more conformable to universal experienee, 
fur he asserted, according to Sextus Empiricus, 
that sense was like the, instrument, and iiiteileet 
Jike the artificer ; that sense was first in the order 
of mental operations, but that intellect was fit«st 
in digiiiiy. Now this companson is just enough. 
.We have internal as well as external sensCi mental 
as well as corporeal faculties, and aetive as well 
as passive powers, if you will allow passivity as 
well as activity to be inchided in the idea of 
power. But then, as our senses are few, ineaj)a- 
ble of giving us much uifonnalion^ .and capable 
of giving it falsely, unless we are on our guard 
against their deceptions ; so the faculties of our 
iiiinds arc weak, and their progress towards 
knowledge not only slow, but so confined, 
that they are not able to carry it to the full 
extent of the ideas about which they are 
conversant, and which they have all contributed 
to frame. We must conceive, as well as we can, 
the knowledge of the Supreme Being to be imme- 
diate and absolute. Knowledge in us is mediate, 
by the intervention of ideas ; not only as far as * 
sensible objects are concerned, and timt goes a 
great way, but in the whole. It ts such knowledge 
as we are fitted, l)y the organization of our bodies 
uad the constitution of our minds, to acquire. It 
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is such as results from the relation establtsiied 
between them and the system to whicii they be- 
long. It is knowledge for us. It is, in one word, 
human and relatively to us, when it is rightly pur- 
sued, real knowledge. 

Cieneral ideas or notions, such as the uiind 
flames by it's innate powers^ such as are said to 
be archetypes^' and to refer to nothing besides 
tliCiiiscives, may seem to be materials of axioma- 
tical, scientilical, and, in aword, of absolute real 
knowledge. But even this boasted knowledge is'my 
precarious. These ideas or notions arc not taken 
with exactness from the natnre of things, on many 
occasions ; and the same alSections, and imperfec- 
lions of the mind, that corrupt the first, corrupt 
the subsequent operations of it. Ideas or notions 
are ill abstracted first, and ill compared after- 
wards. The more complex, the more obscure 
they are, and the more important, the more liable 
they are likewise to be abused by prej&idices an4 
habits that infect the mind, and put a wrong bias 
on it. But further ; our progression in this 
knowledge, such as it is, stops always very short 
of our aim. We soon want ideas, or want means 
of comparing those we have, and it is in vain that 
we struggle to get forward. It is in vain that we 
endeavour to force that barrier, which God has 
opposed to our insatiable curiosity, 'J o what pur- 
pose, indeed, should we force it, if that was in 
our power ; since we have reason to acknowledge, 
with the utmost gratitude to the Author of our 
naturej that every thing necessary to oar well- 

^ being 
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being, in the state wherein he has placed us^ lies on 
the human side of this barrier ; within timt exteut, 
I mean, where the operations of our minds are 
performed with case and vigour, and are at- 
tended with the certainty of knowledge, or the 
sufficient "'probability of opinion? Not only un- 
attainable, ^^t difficulty very often, is a term 
synonimous tOR^nnecessary ; as we might prove, ' 
I think, by some examples drawn even from ma- 
thematical knowledge. In short, the profound 
meditations of philosophers, wiiich we are so apt 
to admire before we have thought for ourselves, 
have as much regard paid to them as they deserve, 
when they are maide the amusements of men of 
sense and leisure ; when they are used as exercise, 
without any other aim than to invigorate and 
strengthen the mind, and prepare it for something 
more conducive to our happiness^ and therefore 
more properly our business. 

The good, the just, the meet, the whole- 
" some rules 

Of temperance and aught that may improve 
" The moral life*.'' 

This short account of human ideas, and human 
knowledge, no part of which can be applied, 
without blasphemy and absurdity, to the Supreme 
Being, nor be denied, without folly and effrontery, 
of the human, is sufficient, I suppose, to consti* 

* Johu Phillips. 
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tdta aootber ditiereoce between God's maimer of 
knonring and oars : a diflerence arising from those 
itnperfections and limitations of which every man 
is conscious. 

But it is time now to ask, what then is the pre* 
cise nouoii we are tocnteriain of the human luiud? 
Shall we continue to think, with some philoso** 
phers, ancient and modern, that the soul, the ra* 
tional soul, for they have given us more than one, 
is a spiritual and divine substance, furnished 
with forms and ideas to conceive all things by, 
and printed over witii the seeds of universal 
knowledge, though the active energies of it are 
*^ fatally united to some local motions in the 
" body, and concurrently produced with them, by 
*^ reason of the ms^gical union betwixt the soul 
and the body?" Shall we say, too, that from 
this union ail the iuiperfections of the human 
niiiid proceed, and that the perfection of our 
nature is to be quite abstracted from sensation, 
like the Janguis, or illuminated saints of In- 
dostan, whom Bernier mentions? Shall we en- 
deavour, like these philosophers, by intenseness 
of thought, by fasting and other austerities, to 
rise up to the contemplation of the divinity, 
M-hom they assure that they see like a white, 
lively, ineffable light ? Or shall we soften these 
pretensions a little, and embrace the system of 
a modern philosopher *, who affirms, that God is 
the place of ideas, as space is of body ; and that 
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this all-perfect mind, containing the ideas of ftK 
created beings, it is in God alone that we per- 
ceive every thing exterior to the soul ? Shall we 
assume, like another philosopheir*, that our ideas 
are the only real sensible things ; that we have 
no reasoft to imagine there are ai>y substances 
but active thinking substances, and that it is al/- 
surd to ascribe power to bodies^ or to suppose 
any power but active power/ any agent but spiril^ 
or any actions of spirit without volition? 

Who does not see all this to be as inconceivable 
as that which it pretends to explain ? Have the 
authors of such systems, from Plato down to that 
fine writer Malebrancbe, or to that sublime 
genius and good man, the Bishop of Cloyne, 
contributed to make us better acquainted with 
ourselves ? I think not* They have tlone all that 
human capacity can do in a wrong method ; but 
all they have done has been to vend us poetry for 
philosophy, and to multiply systems of imagina- 
tion. They have reasoned about the human mind 
a priori, have assumed that they know the nalure 
of ilf and have employed much wit and eloquence 
to account for all the phaenomena of it, upon these 
assumptions. ^But the nature of it is as much 
unknown as ever ; and we must despair of having 
any real knowledge at alt about it, unless we 
will content ourselves with that wliich is to be 
acquired k posteriori The niind of man is an 
object of physics as much as the body of man, 

* Berkeley. 

or 
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or anv c)ilicr body: and the distinction that is 
made between physics and metaphysics is quite 
arbitrary. His mind is part of bis natare^ as wdl ' 
as Ills body. Both of them together constitute 
his whole being,; and as tlie first is the most noblo 
part, I presume^ we should determine his species 
by it principally, which \\c do not, if his mind was 
not more habie than his hgure to be confounded 
with that of other animals. Let us content our- 
selves, therefore, lu Licice his miiui, lu observe it's 
growth, and the progress it makes from it's infancy 
to it*s maturity. Let us be content with par- 
ticular aud experimental knowledge, upoa which 
we may found a few general propositions, such as 
^re or may be properly called axiomata media. 
Bui let ub aim no longer at a gciieidl knowledge 
too remote for our search; nor hope to discover 
more of intellectual nature, by internal s^dse^ 
than we are able to discover of corporeal nature 
by external. All that we can know of one and 
the other is^ that we have such and such senses, 
and such and such faculties, and that divers sen- 
sations of the body and operations of ilie mind are 
produced in them on such and such apparent 
occasions. 

'SECT. II. 

' To measure rightly our intellectual strength, 
and to apply it properly, in order neither to im- 
pose aok' be imposed upon, is our point of view. 

K 2 I shall 
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I shall not, tbereforei say any tUng further timti 
ibe nature 6f mind in general, that secret spring 
ofthoughty UDknowo and unknowable; but shall 
CPntent myself to observe, in Mr. Locke's method, 
ailid with his assistance, something about the 
phaenomena of the human mind^ by which we may 
jodgfi sorely of the nature^ extent, and reality of 
human knowledge. I say, vre may judge surely 
of them ; because our ideas are the loundatiom 
or the materials, call them which you please, of 
all our knowledge 4 because, without entering 
into an inquiry concerning the origin of them, we 
msiy know so certainly, as to exclude all doubly 
what ideas we have ; and because, when we know 
this, we know with the same certainty what kinds 
and degrees of knowledge we Imt, and are capable 
of having. 

Thus we know, that the first ideas with which 
the mind is furnished are received from without, 

tmd are caused by such sensations as the presence 
of external objects excites in us, according to laws 
of passion wad action, which the Creator has 

established. What these laws are, aiui liow ex- 
ternal objects become able to make such inipres- 
lions on our organs, we know as little, and it is 
impossible to know any thing less, as those philo- 
sophers do who have pretended, most extrava- 
gantly, to explain these laws, and to account for 
these impres^aions ; or as those philosophers know 
' of another system, who denying, as extravagantly, 
that any such power can belong to body, and 
uflii'mingthaL it absurd to talk of pa^jsivc power, 

<;onfina. 
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confine all activity, and ascribe all such ideas 
of, seasatioi], to fipirit alone. We are far fro^l 
knowing how body acts on body, or spirit on 
spirit ; how body operates on a:iiiid and producer 
thought, or bow mind operates on body, and 
produces corporeal motion. But this I know, 
that a leaf of wormwood conveys to my mind, by 
the sense of sight, and that of touchi for insttuic^ 
the ideas of coloor, extension, figure, and so- 
lidity, as certainly as I know that it conveys 
thither, by the sense of taste, the idea of bitter ; 
and as certainly as I know ^t the act of my 
mind, called volition, produced the motion of my 
hand which gathered the leaf. Our ignorance of 
causes does not hinder our knowledge of efiects» 
This knowledge has been thought sufficient for us, 
in these cases, by Infinite Wisdom y and nothing 
can be more ridiculous than to hear men affirm 
dogmatically, when they guess at most, and that 
very wildly and very precariously. 

As these ideas come to us from without, so 
there are others that arise in the mind, and pro- 
ceed from the perception of it's own operations ; 
. 16 which a still greater number is to be added, 
that arise there from the concurrence of these 
joint causes, from perceptions of outward and in« 
ward operations, from external and internal sense« 
Perception is the first faculty the mind exerts, 
and is comn^on, whatever some of the otiiers may 
be, to us and to tbe whole animal kind.- The 
faculties that come in play afterward seem to be 
jictive, but this seems to^ be passive ; for we per- 

X S ceive 
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ceive ideas, homver raised in the mind, whether 
we will or uo : their esse is percipi ; to have them 
we must perceive that we have them. Wi^thout 
'tins' pai^iye power, or this faculty, external ob- 
jects might act upon us, but they would act to 
little purpose, for they would excite no ideas: 
es, on the other hand, without this action of ex- 
ternal objects, the power or faculty of perception 
would-be useless, or rathernuU, and, byconse- 
nquence, all the other' powers or faculties of the 
mind.' ' 

' There is nothing, philosophically speaking, at ^ 

leastl could never lind, to my sorrow, that there is 
^ any thing, which obliges us necessarily to conclude^ 
« -that we are a compound of material and imma- 
terial substance. If we are so, contrary to all 
appearances, (for they denote plainly one single 
system, all the parts of which are so intimately 
connected, and dependent one on another, that 
the whole beains, proceeds, and ends together) 
this union of a body and a soul must be ma^cal 
indeed, as Doctor Cudworth calls it. So magical, 
^ that the hypothesis serves to no purpose in pbilo- 
isophy, whatever it may do in theology ; and isstiU 
less comprehensible than the hypothesis which 
assumes, that, althougli our idea of thought 
foe not included in the idea of matter or body, 
^ the idea of figure is, for instance, in that of li- 
jnited'extension, yet the faculty of thinking, in 
all the modes of thought, may have been super- 
added by Omnipotence to certain systems of matH 
ler ; which it is not less than blasphpuiy tQ dqn;^ 

though 
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tbaugh divines and philosophers^ who deny it in 

terms, may be cited ; and which, whether ii lui . 
true or no, witl never be proved false by a little 
metaphysical jargon about essences, and attri* 
butes, and modes. 

But, however this may be, concerning which it 
becomes men little to be as dogmatical as they 
are on one «ide of this question at least; and 
whatever strength and vigour, independent on the 
body, may be ascribed to the soul, the soul ex* 
erts none till it is roused into activity by sense. A 
jog, a knock, a thrust from without is not know- *^ 
ledge No* But if we did not perceive these 
jogs, knodcs, and thrusts from without, we should 
remain just as we came into the world, void even 
of the first elements of knowledge. Not only the 
inward, active powers of the mind would be un- 
employed, but M e may say, that they would be 

^ nonexistent The human soul is so far from 
being furnished with forms arid ideas to perceive 
all things by, or from being impregnated, I would 
rather say than printed over, with the seeds of 
universal knowledge, that we have no ideas till 
we lificeive^iassis t ly the ideas of .sensible qualities ^ 
from without TheOi indeed, the activity of tha 
soul or mind commences, and another source of 
original ideas is opened : for then we acquire 
ideas from, and by the operation of, our minds. 
Sensation would be of little use to form the un« 

' derstaading, if we had no other faculty than 

* Cudworth* % 
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mere pa^ve percepiioD ; but, without seasation, 
these other &cultie8 would have nothing to ope* 
. rale upon : reflection wuuid have, by consequence, 
notiiing to reflect upon; and it is by reflection that 
we multiply our stock of ideas, and fill ttiat ma* 
gazine, which is to furnish all the materials of fu- 
ture knowledge. In this manner, and no other, 
we may say, that all our ideas arise from our 
senses, and that there is nothing in the mind 
which was not previously in the sense/' But 
these propositions should not be advanced, per- 
haps, as generally as they are sometimes by iogi- 
oiana^ lest they should lead into errour, as max- 
ims are apt to do . very often. Sensation is the 
greater, reflection the smaller source of ideas, 
fiut these latter are as clear and distinct, and 
convey knowledge that may be said to be more' 
real than the former. Sense gave occasion to 
them, but they never were in sense, properly 
speaking. They are, if I may say so, of the mind's 
own growth, the elements of knowledge, more 
immediate, less relative, a^d Jess dependent than 
sensitive knowledge, as any man will be q)t to 
think, who compares his ideas of remembering, 
recollecting, bare thought, and intenseness of 
thought, with those of warm and hot, of cool , 
and cold. Descartes might have said, I 
^ see, I hear, I feel, I taste, I smell ; there- 
-fore I aro^** But sordy he might say too, " I ^ 
think, I reflect, I will ; therefore I am.** Let 
vs observe, however, that it belongs only to 
^ great philosopher to frame an argument to 

prove 
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prove to himsetf thai he exists, which is an ob- 
ject of intuitive knowledge, and concerning which 
it is impossible he should have any doubt. In the 
mouth of any other person, " I think, therefore 

1 am/' would be very near akin to I am, there- ' 
fore I am *• 

Thus it will appear, when we contemplate our 
uoderstanding in the first step towards knowledgei * 
that corporeal, atiimd sense, wrhich some philoso-* 
phers hold in great contempt, and which docs not 
deserve much esteem, communicates to us our first 
ideas, sets the mind first to work, and becomes^ 
in coiijunctlou with internal sense, by which we 
perceive what passes within, as by the other 
what passes without tts, the foundation of alt 
our knowledge. This is so evidently true, 
that even those ideas^ about which ouareason is 
employed in the most abstract meditations, may 
be traced back to this original, by a very easy ana« 
lyse. Since these simple ideas therefore are the 
foundations of human knowledge, this knowledge 
can neither be extended wider, nor elevated 
higher, than in a certain proportion to them. If 
we consider riiese ideas like foundations^ they are 
extremely narrow and shallow, neither reaching 
to many things, nor laid dee|> in the nature of 

* Je.ne vyns pas que vout ayes cii bosoiii 4'wn grsn4 sfipa^ 

leil, puisque d'aiUtuis votis €tte]E d^ji certain diK votre exis* 
tcnce, et quevous pouvics infib^r la m^me ehosede quel qua 
autre que ce Alt de vos achuiis, ( tant manifestc par la lumi^ra 
Saturelle que tout ce qui agit est, ou existe* 

Objec. of GaiMndi to tlia Mcoud Medit. 
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any. If we consider them like materials^ for so 

tiicy may l)c consideitd likewise, employed to 
raise the fabric of our intellectual, system, they 
will appear like mud, and strftw^-and lath, mate- 
rials fu to erect some frail and homely cottage, 
but not of value sullicient for the construction of 
those enoi*nious [)lles, from whose lofty towei*s phi- 
losophers would [^cr-riia lc us that they discover all 
nature subject to their inapecuon ; that they pry 
into the sources of all being, and into tbeinmost 
recesses of all uisUuai. But it fares with them, 
as it did with the builders in the plains of Se- 
naar, they fall into a confusion of languages, and 
neither understand owe another, nor are under- 
Stood by the rest of mankind* 

Having taken this view of our first and simple 

ideas, it is necessary, in order Lu niaku a true 
estimate of human knowledge^ that we take such 
a view likewise of those factiUies by the exer- 
cise of Which our minds proceed in acquiring 
knowledge. J Imve mentxotied perception ; and 
retention, or memory, ought to follow : for as we 
should have no ideas without pcix'epiion, .^o we 
shouiti lose- them, as .fast as we get them, without 
retention.' When it was objected to Deseartes, 
that, if thought was tl^e essence of the soul, the 
soul of the child must think in the mother's 
womb ; and when he was asked, bow it came to 
pass that we remcuibcr none of those thoughts; 
he maintained, according to jiis usual method, 
one hypothesis by another ; and assumed, tb^t 
memory consists in certain traces made on the 

braia 
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brain by the thoughts that passs through it, and 

that as long as they last we remember ; but that 
' the brain of a child in the womb being too moist 
and too soft to preserve these traces, it is impos- 
sible he should remember out of the womb what 
he thought in it. Thus memory seems to be made 
purely corporeal by the same philosopher, who 
makes it on some occasions purely intellectuaU 
jie might distinguish two memories by the same 
hypothetical power by which he distinguished two 
substances, that he might employ one or the other 
as his system required. If you consult other phi* 
losophera on the same subject, you will receive no 
more satisfaction : and the only reasonable me-' 
thod we can take, is to be content to know, in* 
toitively, and by inward observation, not the 
cause, but the effects of .memory, and the use of 
it in the intellectual system. 

By this faculty then, whatever it be, our rfm- 
ple ideas, whicti have been spoken of already, 
are preserved with greater, and our complex 
ideas, wliich remain to be spoken of, with less fa<» 
ciltty. Both one and the other require to be fre- 
quently raised in the mind, and frequently recall* 
ed to k. I say, with the rest of the world; to be 
raised, and to be recalled ; but surely these words 
comef' very short of expressing the wonderful 
phenomena of memory. The images that are^ 
lodged in it present themselves often to the mind 
without any fresh sensation, and so spontaneously, 
that the mind seems as passive in these secondary 
jicrceptions, as it * was in receiving the fu st im- 
V ' prcssions. 
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pressions. Our simple ideas^ and even our com* 

])k X ideas and notions, return someiimes of them- 
' pelves, we know not why or how, nieciiaaically, a^ 
c^l were, uncalled by the mind, and often to th^ 
disturbance of it in the pursuit of other ideas, to 
' which these intruders are foreign. On the otlier 
band, we are able» at our will, and with a design, to 
put a sort of force on memory ; to seize, as it were, 
the end of some particular line, and to draw back 
into the mind a whole set of ideas that seem to be 
strung to it, or linked one with the other. In 
general; when images, essences, ideas, notions, 
that existed in any mind, are gone oat €)£ it, and 
have no longer any existence there, the mind is 
often able to will them into existence again, by an 
act of which we are conscious, but of which we 
know notliing more, than that the mind performs 
it* These pbasnomena are more surprising, Qnd 
fess to be accounted for, than the action jof ex-» 
temal objects on the organs of sense in the first 
production of ideas ; which is an observation that 
deserves the notice of those philosophers who de- 
ny such action, because they cannot compre*^ 
bend it. 

But still this faculty is proportioned to our im- 
perfect nature, and therefore weak, slow, and un- 
certain in it s operations. Our simple ideas iade 
in tl)e mind, or fleet out of it, uideas they are 
frequently renewed : and the most tenacious mcr 
mory cannot maintain such as aie vei^y complex^ 
without the greatest attention, and a constanit 
wtt, nor always with both. All our ideas in ge- 

ncr^i 
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verai are recalled slowly by some, and succes- 
sively by every oihid* Themistodes was famous, 
ftttong other parts wherein he excelled, for his 

memory ; but when be refused the offer Simonides 
made taim, it was, I suppose, because be did not 
want the poet's skill to improve his memory, and 
because he knew by experience, that the great 
defects of this faculty are neither to be cured^ 
nor supplied by art. In what proportion soever 
it is given, it may be improved to some de- 
gree, no doubt; but memory will never present 
ideas to the human mind, as it does perhaps to 
superior intelligencies, like objects in a mirror, 
where they nday be viewed at every instant, all at 
once, without effort or toil, in their original 
precision, such as tiiey were when they fast cauie 
into the mind, or when they were first framed by 
it Could memory serve os in this manner,, our 
knowledge would be siill very imperfect ; but 
many errours into which we fall, and into which 
we are seduced, would be avoided ; and the end- 
less chicane of learned disputation would be 
stopped in a great measure. It is for this reason 
I have said so much of this faculty of the mini], 
as you will have occasion soon to observe. 

The faculties, necessary for my purpose to he 
mentioned next, are those of compounding simple 
into complex ideas, and of comparing our ideas ; 
which implies, the just and nice discernment of 
them, in order to perceive the innumerable re- 
lations which they bear to one aiiotiier. These 
^re some of the steps by which the mind attempts 

to 
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to rise from' partictilar to* general knowle<Jee. 
Tbev have been called arts of the mind, but im-* 
properly, in some respects ; for though the mind 
is forced to employ several arts, and to call in' 
sense to the akl of intellect, even after it has fuli 
possession of its ideas^ to help out it's imperfect 
manner of knowing, and to lengthen a little it'^ 
short tether ; yet the composition and com- 
parison of ideas is plainly a lesson of nature : 
this lesson is taught os by the very' first 
seusations we have. As the uiiud does not 
act till it is- roused into action by external ob^ 
jects, so when it does act, it acts conformably 
to the suggestions it receives from these impres- 
sions, and takes with its first ideas the hints how 
to multiply and improve them. If nature makes 
us lame, &he gives crutches to lean upon, ^le 
helps us to walk where we cannot run, and to 
hobble where we cannot walk. She takes us by 
the hand, and leads us by experience to art. 

Nature then has united in distinct snbstances^ 
as we commonly speak, various combinations of 
those qualities, each of which causes in us the 
sensation it is appropriated to cause^ and our or- 
gans^ ai*e fitted to receive ; so that several being 
thtis combined, and making their impression to- 
gether^, may be said to cause a complex sensation. 
Thus we receive, among other ideas, those of 
boft. and warm at the same instant, from the 
same piece of wax ; or of bard and cold fi;om the 
same piece of ice. Thus again; we, receive the 
more complex ideas which substances still more 

composed 
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composed, that is, substances wherein a greater 
variety of these qualities coexists, are fitted to 
raise in us ; such, for instance, as the idea of • 
man, or a horse. As soon as we are born, va« 
rious appearaiices present themselves to the sight; 
the din of the world strikes our ears ; in short, a 
multitude of impressions, made on the tender or^ 
gans of sense, convey a multitude of ideas siniple 
and complex, confusedly, and continually, into 
the mind. The latter, indeed, whether nature 
obtrudes them, or we make them, are composed 
of the former ; and therefore we give very pror 
perly the first piace to these in all discourses con- 
cerning ideas. But they have a priority of order 
rather than of existence ; for the complex idea 
of the nurse comes into the lAind as soon as the 
eyes of the child are opened ; and is, most pro- 
bably, the first idea received by the sight, though 
the simple idea, [ roduced by the taste of milk, 
may liave got into the mind a little sooner. Nor 
does the lesson of nature end here : she carries it 
on to all the different compositions of our simple 
ideas, and ^o all the different combinations we 
frame of our simple and complex ideas; from 
substances to modes, the dependencies and 
allections of substances, and from them to 
the relations of things one to another ; that is, 
she carries it on to all the operations of the mind, 
and to all the objects of our thougbts. in the ac- 
quisition of our knowledge. 

If I meaned by modes nothing but manners of 
being, as some do, I should not ascribe our 

ideas 
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ideas of tbem to a ftlrther lesson of nature. She 

laucrht us this lesson, when she obtruded on us 
the complex idea of substances. At least, it 
seems to me» Mvho cannot compreheiSd the distinc- 
tion of substances, and of mode or manner of 
beings as of two ideas that may be perceived se* 
parately ; the one of a thing that subsists by itself, - 
the other of a manner of being which cannot sub- 
sist by itself, but determines this thing to be what 
iViB. I cannot consider a mode, without refer- 
ring it in my mind to something, of which it is 
or may be the mode & neither can I consider a 
substance otherwise than relative to it s modes, 
as something whereof 1 have noidea^ and in which 
the modes, of which I have ideas, subsist. The 
, complex idea we have of every substance is no- . 
thing more than a combination of several sensible 
ideas, which determine the apparent nature of it 
tons.. I say the apparent nature, and tons; 
for I cannot agree that these modes, such of them 
as fall under our observation, limit the real na- 
ture, or determine even the apparent nature, to 
other beings. On the whole, it appears, when- 
ever we consider this matter further, that the far 
greatest part of what has been said by philosophers 
about Ueiiig and substance, mdeed all they have 
advanced beyond those clear and obvious notions 
which every thinking man frames, or may frame, 
^vithout thcii help, is pure jargon, or else some- 
thing very trite, disguised under a metaphysical 
mask, and called by a hard name, ontology, or 
ontosophy. 

» 
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Bat to proceed^ or rather to return ; I ander« 

stand by luode, in this place, something else, 
something that carries our knowledge further than 
the complex ideas of* substances. I understand, 
in short, what I\Ir. Locke untlerataiids by simple 
and mixed modes* The various combinations 
that our minds make of the same simple idea^ 
and the various compositions thai they make of 
simple ideas of dilYerent kinds. These ideas» 
added to those of substances, and the whole stock 

completed by such as the mind acquires of the 
relations of it's ideas^ in comparing them as far as 
it is able tb'eompare them, make up the ifittrd 
system of human knowledge : and in the process 
of.it, from hrst to last, we are assisted, direcily 
or indirectly, by the lessons of naturei that have 
been, or that arc to be mentioned. • " 

Ideas of things computable and measurable are 
the objects of mathematics. Ideas of moi^ ahd 
immoral actions are the objects of ethics. From 
whence has the mathematician his first ideas of 
number, or bis first ideas of solid extension, of 
lines, surfaces, and figures ? From whence has 
the moralist his first ideas of happiness and un- 
happiness^^ 6f good and eTil ? The mind, can ex- 
ercise a power, in some sort arbitrary, over all > 
its simple ideas ; that is, it can repeat them at 
it's pleasure, and it can frame them into complex . 
ideas, without any regard to actual, though with 
a regard to possible existence ; which regard will 
be -always preserved, unless the mind be dis- 
ordered. The mind then has a power of framing 

Vol. V. L - all 
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all the different compositions and combinatioas 
of ideas about which these sciencea are con«* 
Tenant ; but yet thete operations are not per- 
formed by the native energy of the mind alone, 
withmt any help^ without any pattern* Nature 
lends the help, nature sets the pattern^ when com- 
plex ideas of these modes and relations force 
themselves on the miodf as the complex ideafrof 
Subetances do. 

' That every distinct object of external and in- 
ternal sense ^ves us the idea of a unit^ or of 
one, is obvious to reflection ; and, I think, it is 
no less obvious, that these objects suggest to the 
mind, nay^ oblige the mind to make various repe- 
titions of this idea, and to frame all the simpte 
modes of number by adding unit to unit. Thus, 
for instance, we look up by day and we see one 
son, by night and we see one mooos. Piutareh^s 
countryman, indeed, counted two moons ; for he 
could not conceive that the moon he had left be^ 
hind him inBoeotia, and that he saw at Athens were 
the same. But though we sec but one sun and 
one mooUi we see many stars. We attempt to 
count them ; that is, we^ ftssigp marks or sounds 
to signify how many times we repeat the idea of 
a unit, which each of them gives us separately ; 
or^lse we form a confused idea of numberlesa 
repetitions of this idea, like the savages, who lift 
up both hands and extend their hugers, to show 
that they have $een ten sund on theic joum- 
ney, or hold out a handful of their hair, when 
they w^nt to signify a number of suns which they 

canpoi 
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tftHnot signify titherwise ; because they have 

neither sounds uu4" marks for the greater collec- 
tions of units. • 
• As uithmetic is x>ne». so is geometry anochec 
consiaueat part of mathematics, and tbe very 
name points out to us, not only the object, but; 
tbe original of this scieoce. I do not betiteve,- oo 
the word of Herodotus, nor even of Strabo, that 
the Egyptians were tlie inventors of it^ I believe 
this almost as little, as I. believe, oa the word of 
Josephus, that antediluviaa astronomers had en- 
graved their observations on two pillars,, which ex- 
isted in his time But. this IraditioD, , whereby 
the invention of geometry is ascribed to a nation 
Inore ancient than tradition itself, though it may 
be fabulous^ communicates to us, Uke;qaanyotbera 
that are so, a true fact. The true fact, I think, 
is this ; that as soon as men ceased to range the 
woods and plains in common, .like their fellow 
animals, if they ever did so ; as soon as societies 
were formed, and in those societies a division of 

* property was made ; naturci that led them to 
assign, led them to ascertain possessions. They 
did both, most probably, at first, by sight and 
guess. They paced out these posseasioos after* 
ward in length and breadth ; and ideas of modes 
of space were framed like ideas of modes of num* 

^ber: a unit, twelve times repeated, malces a 
*dozen ; twenty times repeated it makes a scgre. 
The length of one of their feet was^ to these first 
geometricians, like a unit to tbe first arithme* 
tickns. So many feet, five t think, according to 
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Plinyi made a pace^ and one hundred and five 
and twenty of these made a stated measure of 

distance that continued long in use ; for the sta- 
dium consisted of one hundred and twenty-five 
paces, according to the same author. Thus mea- 
suring, the practical part of geometry, came into 
Qse : and when' it had been applied to two di* 
mensions, it was* soon applied to aU three. The 
use of it was great, not only in the first distribu- 
tion of property, but in every alteration: of it ; 
and especially after such confusions of it, as the 
inundations of the Nile might cause annually 
in £gypty or other devastations in that and in 
. other countries. 

Nature that urged men, by necessity, to iiH 
vention, helped them to invent* The natural 
face of a country taught* them to give it an arti- 
ficial face, and their own first rude essays inlaying 
out laujdsi and building habitations, led tliem to 
contemplate the properties of lines, surfaces, and 
soluls ; and, little by little, to form that science, 
the pride of tlie human mteilect, which has served 
to so many great and good purposes, and the ap- 
plication of wliich is grown, or grow nig perhaps, 
into some abuse. Nature set the example; ex- 
ample begot imitation, imitation practice, prac- 
tice introduced specidation, arid speculation in 
it's turn improved practice. I might easily run 
through other examples of the same kin4 to 
show how the first principles of arts and science* 
are derived from ideas furnished by the produc- 
tions and 'Operations of nature/ such as our 

senses 
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tenses represent Uhem to us; nay, bow instinct 

ii>structs reason^ tbe instinct of other animals the 
msoa of man. But this would be superfluous 
trouble in writing to you, who have touched this 
subject so well, where you iiiUoduce nature 
speaking to man, in Ibe third of your £thic 
£pistles. 

I will only n>ention, as I proposed to do, the 
ideas or notions about which moral philosophy is 
conversant. - I distinguish here, which I should 
bave done perhaps sooner, awd I think with good 
reason^ between ideas and notions : for it seems, 
to me, chat as we compound simple into complex 
ideas, so the compositions we make of simple and 
^complex ideas may be called, more properly, and 
with less confusion and ambiguity, notions. Sim- 
ple ideas, simple modes, complex ideas, mixed 
modes, and relations of 4ll these, as well as the 
relations of the relations, are frequently blended 
together voluntarily, as use invites or judgment 
directs; and, thus blended, they way therefore 
aeem to be original and untaught But yet cer* 
tain it is, that such notions as these obtrude 
themselves on the mind, as naturally and as neces* 
aarily, though not so diwctly nor unmediately, 
as the cotnplex ideas of substances, or any other 
eomplex ideas. Let us observe this in an ex- 
ample. We see one man kill another : and the 
complex idea, signified by the word kill, is ob- 
truded ou our sense as much as the complex idea 
laf the man kilkdj or of his killer. The mind re- 
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taios ibis image, and joining to it various idea^ 
of circumstances and relations of causes and ef« 

fects, of motives and consequences, all which 
ideas have l^en raised in our minds by experience 
and observation ; such notions as we intend by ' 
the words murder, assassination, parricidei or 
fratricide are trained. 

Nature teaches us by experience and 'observa* 
lion, not only to extend our notions, but to dis-' 
tinguish them with greater precision; Jiist as we 
learn to rectify simple ideas of sensation, and to 
conirol sense by sense, if I uvdy bay so. Mr. 
Locke observes, that welearn first the names of^ 
these complex ideas and notions from other men, 
tiiid iho siiznification of them afterward j which 
is true, and it is the most early and most comv 
' ihon method whereby we acquire them. But 
tliib luakes no alteration in the case. Whether 
the impressions that excited these complex ideas, 
and gave the mind occasion and means to form' 
these notions, were made on our n]inds, or on the 
minds of other men ; and whether the names 
that signify them were given by us or by others^ it 
is plain that nature taught mankind to make 
them, directly, when she obtruded them, and in^ 
directly, when we seemed to invent them with* 
out any assistance from outward objects. Thcr 
first is evident of itself, and the second vvill ap- 
pear so too, if we consider that in learning their 
names and the signification of these names, we 
jearn to decompound them ; and that by learning 
to decompound some^ the mind w^ instructed tq 
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eompound others, even such, perhaps, as existed 
by these means, in idea and notion, before the 
combinations, whereof they became the arche- 
types, existed in act. Our ideas of relations, 
and of the relations of relations, which are com- 
prehended so often in our complex ideas or no- 
tions, are not positive beings that exist by them- 
selves, and can be contemplated by themselves. 
Modes are the affections and dependencies of 
substances ; relations are the affections and de- 
pendencies of substances and modes ; and no ona 
of them can exist any longer than both the ideas 
that produced it^ or by the comparison of which 
it was framed, subsist It might seem, there- 
fore, the less likely, that outward objects should 
communicate such ideas to the mind, or even 
instruct tlie mind to frame them ; and yet so it is. 
That act of the mind that sets two objects before 
our internal sight, and, by referring from one to 
the other, includes* both in the same considera^ 
tion, is plainly suggested to us by the operations 
of outward objects on our senses. We can neither 
look up nor down without perceiving ideas of 
bigger and less, of more and fewer, of brighter 
and darker, and a multitude of other relations, 
the ideas of which arise in the mind as &st as the 
ideas of things of which tbey express the relations, 
and almost prevent reflection. When the mind, 
thus taught, employs reflection, the number of 
these relative ideas increases vastly. Thas, for 
instance, when we observe the alterations that 
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are made by nature or by art» ia bur complex 

ideas of substances, or when we reflect on the 
contiaual vicissitude aud iux of all the aft'ectioos . 
and passions, and the consequences of tbem, bow 
can we avoid fi aming the ideas of cause and ef- 
fect }, That which produces, or seems to us ^o 
produce the alteration, gives us the idea of cause, ■ 
and that which receives the alteration gives us the 
idea of eftect. I go no further into the considera- 
tion of our ideas of relations, physical and moral. 
, Tiiey are numberless, and they inu^L needs be bo; 
since every idea or notion we iiavc, though it be 
in itself one single object of thought, becomes the 
object of a thousand, when it is compared with 
all those with which it may be compared la sou^ei 
respect or other. 

3ECT. lU, 

These, and such as these, are all the ideas we 

iiave really, and are. capable of having, derived 
originally from sense, external and internal 
These too, and such as these, are the fi^culties by 
which we improve and increase our stock, and 
such j^s all these are, such must our l^uowkdge 
be ; for ^i^ce human knowledge is nothing else 
than the perception of the agreement or disagree- 
ment, cpnnectioQ or repugnancy of our ideas, 
those that are simple tpust determine the nature 
of those that are coujplex ; those that are com- 
plex that of our notions ; our notions that of the 
pinciples ^t^blisl).; and that pf the prin-i 
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cj{>les WiB ' establish that of all the consequeoces 

we draw from them. Errotir, in any one step of. 
thi3 gradation^ begets errour ia all that follow : 
and though we compare ever so exactly, conclude 
ever so truly, and, in a word, reason ever so well, 
ojur reasoQiiig uiust terwnate in errour whenever 
this happens. It cannot terminate in knowledge. 
I3ul before I leave this subject, I must go over it 
-^aioi that 1 oiaycafry the reflections upon it fur- 
ther*. 

How inadequate our ideas are to the nature of 

outward objects, and how imperfect, therefore, all 
our ^knowledge is concerning them, has been ob^ 
served transiently above, and has been too often 
and too well explained to be over umcii insisted ^ 
on by me* That there are such objects, material 
objects, neither spirits nor ideas, and that they 
act on one another and on us, in various manners, 
and according to various laws, no man can doubly 
. any more than he can doubt of that perception by 
which he distinguishes their presence and their 
absence, according to the di^erence between the 
ideas they ei^cite in one case, and those he retains 
in the oiher. We can doubt of thls^ I think, no 
qiore than we can doubt whether we are free 
agents, or whether we are necessarily determined 
to all we do; no more than we can doubt of 
many other things of which philosophers hava 
pretended to doubt, or have really doubted r 
for either, they have meaned, on many occa-* 

aiQns^ tQ c}^ercise their wit, aqd to trkmph ^ 
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the subtilty of their genius, or they have been 

transpoi ted by overheated imnginationd into a 
pbiiosopbical delirium. Tlie first have per|^fixed 
knowledge more than they have improyed it : and 
if the last have not made many converts, while 
they have argued against self evidence, they have 
multiplied useless disputes, and mispent much tiiM; 

Here then, at our first setting out in the survey 
of knowledge, we find an immense field in which 
we cannot range, no nor so much as enter beyond 
the outskirts of it : the rest is impenetrable to us, 
and affords not a single path to conduct us for* 
ward. Could we range in that field, we should be 
unable to walk in our own. I mean, that if our 
senses were able to discover to us the inmost con« ' 
stitutions, and the real essences of outward ob<^ 
jects, such senses would render us unfit to live, 
and act in the system to which we belong. If the 
system was not made for us, who pretend, on very 
weak grounds, I think, to be the final cause of it, 
we at least were made for the system, and for the 
part we bear, among terrestrial animals. Other 
creatures there may be, and I believe readily there 
ar^ who have finer senses than men, as well as - 
^perior* intelligence to apply and improve the 
ideas they receive by sensation. Tije inmost con-' 
stitutions, the real essences of all the bodies that 
surround them, may lie constantly open to siiii^' " - 
creatures; or they may be able, which is a greater^ 
advantage still, so "to frame, and shape to them*' 
^ selves organs of isensation, as to suit them tii^' 
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^ their present design, and the circumstances of 

*f the object they would consider/' according to 
that supposition which Mr. Locl&e calls an extra* 
vagant conjecture of his, but which that great 
man wight very reasonably make ; since it assumes 
no more than this, that some other creatures are 
able to do, by their natural constitution, and so 
as to obhiin full and absolute knowledge, what we 
ure able to do, by art, very imperfecUyi and yet so 
as to attain a greater degree of partial and relative 
knowledge than our senses, unassisted by art, 
^ could communicate to us. 

But be this as it will, concerning which we can 
only guess; it is, I think, evident, that although 
outward objects ifiake impressions on the organs 
of sense, and may be said, therefore, to cause sen^p 
nations, yet these sensations arc deuraiincd, in the 
^vhole animal kind that we. know, and to which we 
belong, according to the constitutions of the se- 
veral species, as these constitutions are framed 
according to the uses and ends for which each, 
species is designed, and to which it is directed. 
Innumerable instances might be brou<^ht to illus- 
trate and confirm this truth. It will be suihcient 
to do SOI, by making a few short observations on 
our own species alone. Tlie same outward ob- 
jects then produce the same sensations in^ men, 
as far as self preservation is immediately con-» 
cerned: and there isj at least, an apparenL uni- 
formity of sensations in all other cascs^ sufficient 
to maintain the comhderce of men one with an*' 
other, to direct their wutual offices wuhuut confu- 
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&ioo, and to answer all the eads of society. Fur- 
ther than to these purposes^ the determioation of 

their sensations does not seem to be ia all men tlie 
saoae. The same objects seem to cause ditierent 
and opposite sensations in many particular in-, 
stances, m as much as they give pleasure aad ex- 
cite desire in one man, while they give no plea- 
mre, nor excite any desire, nay, while they give 
pain ami provoke aversion in another. All men 
feel alike tlie etYects of fire that burns, or of steel 
that divides their flesh ; and my butler, who has 
tasted both, will not bring me a bottle of worm- 
wood wine when I ask for a bottle of sack. But 
yet the Greenlander quaffs his bowl of whaleV 
grease with as much pleasure as you and I drink 
our bowl of punch: and if his liquor appears 
oauseous to us, ours appears so to him. Habit^ 
that second nature, may sometimes account, as 
well as sickness, for this ditierence that seems to 
be in human sensations. But still it will remain 
true, that this difference, in many and various 
instances, proceeds from our first nature, if I may 
say so ; that is, from a difference in the original 
constitution of those particular bodies in which 
this apparent difi'ereuce of sensation is perceiv- 
able. The principle of this diversity is as un- 
known to us as the more general principle of uni*» 
formity ; but whether it be laid in the natural con- 
stitution, or in the akerationa that hatei or sick- 
ness may produce, our observation will be verified, 
that human sensations ar<^ det^miued by the ac- 
lual, disposition, whether original or accidental, of 
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humaa bodies, and cannot, therefore, help lo 
communicate to us any knowledge of thcjmvard 
constitutions, or real essences of the bodies which 
excite them, nor indeed any knowledge but of 
themseWes. ' To discover in* what manner and 
by what' powers, ext^nal action and internal 
passion cooperate to produce sensation, it is in 
vain to attempt : and a philosophical mind will 
be much better employed in admiring and adoring 
the Divine Wisdom, that appears {.qually in th© 
diversity, and in the uniibrmity of our sensationa^ 
as it would not be hard to show, if this was a place 
for those reflections, than in such vain researches. 
Vaiu, indeed^ they will appear to be to any noan 
of semse, who considers, with attentioii and with^ 
out prepossession, what has been writ oa this 
subject by men of the greatest genius. 
• 1 But as vain as these researches are, and as impose 
sible as it is to know more of our sensations than 
that we have them, and that we receive them from 
outward objects, yet are we not to think the use of 
our senses as limited as Malebranche would have 
tis beheve it to be. They were given, he says*» 
for die preservation of our bodies, and not to 
teach us truth. The first part of this' assertion 
is agreeable to the system of nature. The latter 
is agreeable, I think, to no system but that of bis 
own imagining, which is so extravagantly hypo- 
thetical in many, and the principal parts, that it 
has made no great fortuiie in the world, though 
the utmost subtilty of wit, and all the powers 

* Recherche tie la Veritc, L. 1, c« 10« 

of 
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of langua^ are employed to support it Kot^^ 

withsianding, thcrefoic, such systems as these^ 
for it is uoi single of it's kind, we way continue to 
believe what constant etperience dictates to us^ 

thai our senses, though few, confined and fallible, 
are given not only for the preservation of our 
bodiesi but to let into the human mind the first 
elements of knowledge, and to assist and direct 
the miod in all the progress it makes afterwards. 

That haman knowledge is relative^ not isolate, 
has been said already. \\ c neither do, nor can 
know^ the real essence of any one substance in 
the worldy not of our own : and when we talk of 
the powers and qualities, and sometimes, of the 
natures of substances, either we talk ignoraiUly> 
or we refer to their e&cts, by which alcne wa 
distinguish them, and in which alone we know 
any thing of them. They who distinguish between 
the primary and secondary qualities of sobstaMn^ 
do not so much as pretend that the secondary 
qualiti^Sy such as colours or tastes, ibr iustauce, 
are any representation of the outward eaostMKies 
that cause thenj : and the disputes about solidity, ex- 
tension, and motion, which is mobility in action, as 
mobility is motion in power/ show how inadei|iniie 
our ideas are of the primary qualities ; though these - 
are said to be resemblances of patterns really ejir 
isting in all bodies^ whether we perceive them or 
not 

But though the knowledge here spoken of be 
not complete lior absolute because our ideas^ 
concerning which alone hun^an knowledge is con- 
versant. 
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tersant, are inadequate to tbe nature of things ; 

yet is it real knowledge, in some ctegree, and re- 
kiively to us. This I lueaa. Our simple ideasi ^ 
whose various coexistences compose all omt 
complex ideas of substances, are certainly ade- 
quate ia this sease ; they are real effects of j^al 
powers, and such as tbe AU-wise Author of natme 
iias ordained these powers to produce in us. I ' 
say in us, for it is noi iucoogruous to suppose^ 
nor will these ideas be less adequate, nor tfaia 
knowledge less real, if it be so, that the same 
powers may be ordained to produce other etfecta 
on other creatures of God. This paper gwes me 
the idea that I call white ; it may give some other 
idea to some other creature. These ideas are 
different, but they are both lyiequate to our use^' \j. 
and the knowledge real ; for they arc both real 
and natural effects of real correspoudiug powers. 

As low as these prindples, of any real know« 
ledge that we can acquire of substances, are laid, 
it is from them we mu;»t take our rise : and there 
is no wonder, therefore, if we . proceed slowly^ 
and have not been able to proceed far, even since 
the study of nature has been pursued in a right 
method. While the symbolical physics of Pytha- 
goreans and Platonists prevailed, and while natural 
philosophy was made to consist in little else than 
a logical cant, which Aristotle invented, and bis 
disciples propagated, errour was cultivated in* 
stead of science; ignorance was masked, and 
'men passed for naturalists without any knowledge 
of nature. Tbe case would be much the same 4f 

some 
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flom^ modern pbilosopfaers cottld have succeeded" 
in establtsfaing a supposed science, that they call 
metaphysics, to be like a higher ground from 
which we might descend to physics ; from gene* 
rals to particulars ; from speculations about what 
may be, down to affirmatioob about what is; But 
there have been men since the resurrection of 
letters, at the head of whom oorVerubm justly 
claims his place, who have delivered common 
aeose from the chains of antborityy and by ex- 
posing ancient, have put us on our guard against 
many of tho^e modern whimsies. The generality 
of philosophers, therefore, have been far from 
adopting this inverted rule, this unnatural me- 
thod of studying nature. They have seen not only 
that laborious industry.is the price imposed on all 
eur acquisitions of knowledge ; but that natural 
knowledge, ' the knowledge, I should say, of the 
system of nature, can never be real, unless it be 
begui^, and carried on, by the painful drudgery 
of experiment. Extenditur usu. 

By experiments well made, for they too may 
be made illy these men have acquired a know- 
ledge of some particular substances, of those at 
least which are nearest to them ; which they can 
handle, and even torture at their pleasure, and 
force, if I may say so, to give them information. 
The knowledge I mean is that of the sensible qua- 
lities and powers, coexisting in each particular 
substance : and this is real knowledge, as far as 
it goes, according to what has been explained 
above* When a multitude of particular sub- 
stances 

I 
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(gmnces are thus known, and thus distinguished^ 
philosophers venture to frame general propo* 
Bitions concerning thcin, and concerning others 
100, the help of analogy : and when the pro- 
positionSy and the conclusions drawn from them, 
are confirmed hy unifomi experience, they acquire 
a probability almost equivalent to certain tj*, and 
which must be accepted for it. This^ however, 
is not strictly knowledge. The naturalist who 
has naade a thousand cxperiuieiits, with liiC iit- 
most care and skill \ the chemist who has, in itke 
manner, decomposed a thousand natural, and 
coinposed as imny artificial bodies, are still liable 
to be deceived ; because it may happen, tiiat the, 
action of one particular body shall not produce 
sometimes the same effects, which the actions of ^ ' 
other bodies of the same specific appeamoce has 
produced on innumerable triab* Our real know* 
ledge goes no further than particular experiment ; 
and as we attempt to make it general, we make 
it precarious. The reason is plain. It is a know* ^. 
ledge of particular eflPects, that have no con- 
nection nor dependency one. on another, even 
when they, or^ more properly, the. powers that 
produce them, arc united in the same substance : 
and of these powers, consideied as causes, and 
not in their effects, we have no means of atitain* 
ingany kiiowledjie at all. It may be, that bodies' 
• act one on another, according to their bulk, 
figure, and texture of their solid parts, by motioa ' 
and pulsion, or gravity and attraction. It may 
be, that their action proceeds from other causes^ 
yot. V, M 80 

- • » * 
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50 remote from all human conception, that we 
are unable not only to guess at them, but even 
to sospect that they are. Bat whatever they be, 
since they are neither known nor knowable by us, 
what have philosophers to do more than to re» 
double their industry in multiplying expierimenta^ 
as much as they have means and opportunities of 
doings since there rnay be a dehcieocy, but never 
an excess of theor ? Thus they may proceed in 
obtaining knowledge of particular, substances, by 
the help of their senses, and in improving and ap* 
plying this knowledge to greater advantage, by the 
help of their intellect Sense and intellect must 
conspire ia the acquisition of physical knowledge ; 
but ^ latter must never proceed independently of 
the form^. Experiment is that pillar of fire, 
which can alone conduct us to the promised land } 
^ and they who lose «gbt of it, lose themselves m 
the dark wilds of imagination. This many have 
done, from the infancy of philosophy, which has 
lasted loog^ than we are apt to imagine ; and 
whic hone might be tempted to think, on some 
occasions, ccmtinues still, by a fondness to retain 
some of the rattles and baubles of early ages* 
These rattles and baubles have been laid aside, 
however, by no philosophers so much as by those 
who have implied them to cultivate experimental 
physics : and therefore as imperfecttas our know<r - 
ledge of nature is, and must be always, yet has 
it been more advanced within less than twp oen* 
times, . than it had been in twen^ that preceded 
tbem« 
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All the helps that human wit and industry can 
procure, have been employed* Microscopes and 
teldscopes have been invented. Geometry has 

been applied to natural philosophy, and algebra 
to geometry. With all these belpa^ our know* 
ledge of nature has advanced in degree, but not 
in kind. There are microscopical corpuscles in 
bodies^ as there are telescopical stars in the hea- 
vens, neither of which can be discovered without 
the help of one or the other of these y^lasses. But 
with this helpi we can no more discover aU the 
corpuscles of any one body, than we can all the 
stars of the universe : and besides, as to the for- 
mer, if glasses could magnify enougli to expose 
them all to btur sight, we should know, indeed, 
more component [)articles of boii cs, but we 
should remain as ignorant of their mechanical af- 
fections, as we now are ; because we slhould remain 
ignorant of the mechanical affections of these 
corpuscliis^ or of tliat inward spring which puts 
these atoms . into motioiii and directs their se- 
veral operations. 

. As to the celestial bodies^ which are objects of 
astronomical observation, they must be reckoned 
objects of natural philosophy likewise; since they 
are parts of the same universal system of nature* 
We take up the telescope, indeed, and not the ' 
microscojie, to contemplate them, because they 
are at such immense distances from us ; and we 
are so little concerned to know of what substances 
they arc coniposcd or what suhstances they con- 
tain, that if we were not hindered by the uttep 

Id S impossibility^ 
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imp08sil)lHty, we might be so by tlic apparent in- 
utility, from attempting to acquire any such know-* 
ledge of them, as we labour to acquire of the out- 
ward objects, that environ us ia our own' planet. 
This planet is our home, and it imports us to 
know as inlich as w6 can of the inward structure 
and furniture of it. ^V'e have not the same eon- 
cern about other tiabitations. But it is agreeable, 
and, in some respects, useful, to know the general 
face of the country about us. It is probable that 
lueie curiosity begat astronomy: and that, the 
uses^ to which this noble science is apf^licable,? 
were discovered alterward. I am apt to think, 
that the first men were excited more to physical 
researches, by the shining phsenoraena of the hea- 
vens, than by those of the Earth. Their wants 
forced them to look down; but as the most im- 
mediate of these were suppliedt they began to 
look up again : and the men who had least to do,- 
Mgypii^ or Chaldean shepherds, perha{>S9 were 
the first astronomers^ fint as mean and rude as 
the beginnings of it were, astronomy was- soon 
cultivated by the most learned men, and by thr 
greatest princes^ if we believe the traditions of 
antiquity concerning Belus, Atlas, and others, to 
have had any foundation in the truth of things. 
Thus much is sure, it has been cultivated many 
thousands of years ; and wherever arts and 
sciences iiave ^ourished^ this science has fiouvish- 
ed at the head of them. 

It is lawful, methinksy to condnde from hence, 
that a science, which it has been th& business of 

learned 
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learned men in aU counlries, where learning has 
flourishedi to advance, would have been brought 
to m great degree of perfection, if there had been 

any near proportion between the object of it and 
human means of knowledge. . But as some bodies 
bafl9e our inquiries^ and escape our knowledge, 
by being too minute, these enormous masses do 
the same, by being too renaote. Our sense of 
sight fails us ; and when our senses fail us in na* 
tural philosophy, wh©se object is actual not pos- 
sible existence, our iniellect is of little use^ It 
may be said, it will be said, that our knowledge 
of llie lieav€nly bodies is brought to a great de- 
gree of perfection, and is going on d^ily to a 
greater, by the incessant labours of many learned 
men ; that we liavc a much more -extensive, a 
xnorc exact, and a truer view of the piuenomcna 
than ever, the vast advances that have been 
made in every part of mathematics ; that we cal* 
jculate their magnitudes, measure their distances, 
determine thdr figures, describe their orbits, 
cumpuie the degrees of their velocity, and pet- 
form a multitude of other operations concerning 
them, the result of every one of which is know* 
Jedge, with the utmost accuracy. Ii will be 
added, that we are not only th^s able to account 
for appearances, but that we penetrate into the 
physical Cciuscs of them; that we discover ihe 
forces by which these bod^s act on one anotiier, 
the laws of their motion, and of their direction, 
by %vhich the order and harmony of the whole 
system is governed and maintained* 

u3 This 
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This may be said, aod more to the aame; effect, 

without contradiction on my part ; for it is true in 
the main, truer than panegyric is generally, But 
still I apprehend, that when we consider the 
whole matter, as it must be considered to make a 
true estimate ot the extent of tins knowledge ; that 
3% whea we compare the objects of this science 
with the progress that has been made in it by 
the united labours of mankind, we shall find iB^cb 
more reason to admire the industry and perseT 
verance of philosophers, than to applaud their 
success* What do we know beyond our solar 
system ? We know, indeed, just enough to give 
lis nobler and more magnificent ideas of the 
WQrksof God, than ancient philosophy could sugt 
gest. We know that this system, to wiuch our 
planet belongs, and beyond which men did not 
carry their thoughts anciently, nor suspect any 
other, is but a minute part of the immense system 
of the universe, of the to Trav, as you Greeks, I 
thinly, call it* But as to any particular knowledge 
that we have, or even imagine that we haive, !! 
is next to nothing. Well may we be thus igno- 
rant of all the solar systems beyond our own, the 
ivery phsenomena of which, except ttie twinkling 
of some of their suns and our fixed stars, are im- 
perceptible to hitman sight; when there are.vSQ 
vany phsenomena in our own solar system for 
which we cannot account, and so many others, 
probably, that we have not yet discovered ; when 
there are, even in that of the £arth we inhabit so 
. it^any things tliat have liithcrto escaped the ut- 

n^ost 
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lat^t penetration of our senses, and the utmost 
efforts of our intellect, wildb all the assistance that 

an can give to both. We cannot trace the course 
of comets, for instaao^ through all their obliqao 
0rbits: but can we trace the circulation of water 
that falls on our earth in raiii, or that rises in 
spruigs ? Venict teoipus," says Senec^ in the 
eeventh book of bis Natural Questions^ " quo ista, 
quje nunc latent, in lucem dies extrahet; et^ 
lougioris a&vi diUgeatia, veniet tempus, quo p(»- 
teri nostri t^ aperta nos nescisse mirentur.'^ 
This time may come, perhaps ; but if we judge of 
what . is to come, by what is past, we may be 
^kealpted to think, that the revolution of the Pla- 
tonic year will be complete as soon. 

The progress of a science, which, like this of 
fiatural philosophy, is the work of ages, must be 
liable, as it has been and will be, to various in- 
terruptions. The ground that has been gained 
will be frequently lost The latest systems or by* ' 
potlieses may not be always the truest : and when 
they are so, the advancement of science may not ' 
be accelerated by them as much as it has-been 
retarded by those that were false. la a word, I 
do not believe that Seneca would be so much sur- 
prised if be rose from the dead, as we may ima- 
gine, at tiie progress that has been made since his 
days. What lurtiier progress will be made de- 
pends on many contingencies, and it is bard to 
say. But this is sure, that ahliough knowledge 
acquired facilitates the acquisition of more, to a 
certain poin^ yet the progress we attempt to make 

H 4 beyond 
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be^oDd that point grows more and more difficulty 
and becomes, a little sooner or a little later, quite 

impracticable i lor nothing can be truer iiv phy- 
sicii, as well as in those general reasonings whictt 
are called metaphysics, than what Montaigne has 
said, " les extremit^z de notre perquisition tom^ 
*^ bent toutes en ^blouisaement.'' 

Let us carry these reflections one step further^ 
and we &hall imvc carried them as far as is ne-: 
cessary, to show bow little weitre fitted to acquire 
the knowledi^e to which we aspire, and which we 
someianes pretend that we have, concerning bo« 
dies either terrestrial or celestiaL To invest^te 
truth with success, in mathematics, in natural phi-r 
losophy, and, indeed, on every occabion where it 
is difficult to be ibund, the analytic method must 
be employed, not oiily in the lirsl placo, but 
far as it can be employed about the objects pt our 
inquiry. It has been much improved, and it has 
been thus employed, by the njodcrns. ]\ I any of 
them have been careful to make all the observa- 
tions and , experiments in their power, and from 
them they have drawn o^eneral conclusions by in- 
duction. This now is the utmost that our nature, 
and the nature of things without us, admit tp be 
done: and when it is so well done, that no ob- 
jection, drawn from experience, ^an be made to 
these conclusions, they have a right to be placed 
in the rank of things known by us. But let us 
^t be mistaken. Though tliis be human, it is nol; 
absolute knowledge ; bec^u^e it is not founded ia 
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•hsoloite certainly. Further discoveries of the 

phfenomcna may cotUi adict these conclusions : or, 
supposing no sucli discoveries to be made, oilier 
condusions may be dtdueible from the same phse- 
iiomena, or other causes of them rnay be assign-^ 
jabie, for aught we know. So far is this method of 
reasoning, from particular observations and expe^ 
riments to general conclusions induction, from 
amounting to real demonstrauoo, tbougli it be the 
test in pur power; 

This h the case when the minds of men are 
bent solely to the discovery of truth. But some^ 
thing worse happens when human affections and 
passions mingle in their inquiiies, as they often 
do ; for philosophers are not free from them* The 
Stoics themselves, with all their boasted apathy, 
.were as little so as any other men. When tliis 
bappens, philosophers hasten too much from the 
analytic to the synthetic method, that is, they 
draw general conclusions from too small a nmur 
ber of particular observations and ezperioients ; 
or, vviihout giving themselves even this trouble, 
they assume causes and principles before esta« 
bHi^ed, as if they were eertain truths, and argue 
from them. Noiliing can be moie absurd xhnn 
these proceedings. It was agreed, I think, out of 
the Schools at least, that Aristotle was eminently 
guilty of them ; for he clcuil ijiore ia connriun uot 
tions than experiments, and built a world with 
categories ; that is, by a certain logical arrange- 
ment of words : and yet even Aristotle seems to 
^ve warned philosophers ^gains^ t^is abus^ ; fox 
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he taught, according to the report of Sextufl Emp 
piricufl^ that «they should not neglect MM mA 
seek for reasons, posthabito sciisu qunprerc ra- 

tioneoi ;" that is^ that tbey should not carry 
speculation further than experiment and obeer* 
vation authorise it first, and confirm it after- 
ward* The principal reasons of a.contrary conx* - 
duct may be found in laziness, and vanity ; in the 
fust sometiaieb, in tiic other always. Philosophers 
have found it more ea^ and more compendious 
to imagine, than to dkcoyer; to giless, than ta 
know. . They have taken, therefore, this way to 
fame, which has been their object, at least, a9 
much as truth ; and many a wild hypothesis has 
pabbcd for a real system. 

Strato was a famous philosopher, the scholar 0f 
Theophrastus and the master of Ptolemy Phila* 
delphus. As little and as ill as we are informed 
of the state of natural philosophy among the more 
ancient naturalists of Greece, such as rythagoras, 
Ai^axagoras, Democritus, and others, whose names 
are preserved, though tbdr works are lost, we 
know enough of Plato and Aristotle, whose works 
have been preserved, perhaps more to tiie detri* 
ment than to the advancement of learning, to de« 
termine what the state of it was in the days of 
Strato. We know, that it was no longer the study 
of nature by observation and- experiment ; but 
that it consisted in a jargon of words, or at best 
in some vague hypothetical reasonings: and yet 
Straro, who could not have told the jEgyptian 
kmg how the idea of purple, the colour of his 

robe^ 
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Mbe, WHS prodHcedi preieniled to jccottot for all 

the pliiiinoinena, and among other doctrines, to 
eatablifih that of the pleuuni ; for he laughed at 
the vacuum^ as well us ai tbe wbiile atomieai aya-^ 

teni of Deiiiocritus. . ^ . 

Hypothesis are much in the favour of somm 
pbtloaopbers e for thei»e hftve been many Stratoet 
^ even among the iiiodern^. But hvpolheses niay 
f)e employed without being abused^ In all our 
Attempts to acconnt for the phenomena of nature, 
there wlil be something ii)[>oLhetical necessarily 
included* -Xhe.analj^tic method its^lt, our surest 
road to science, does not conduct ua further than 
extreme pro()u[)ility, as it has been observed ; and 
this probability muat stand us in lieu of certainty. 
But when we cannot arrive by this method at 
such a probability, is it reasonable to make an 
hypothesis? Js it reasonable^ when we cannot 
draw, from observation and experiment, such con-> 
elusions as may be safe foundations on whicii to 
proceed by the synthetic method in the pursuit of 
trutli, to assume certain principles, as if they wer^ 
founded in the analytic method* which have been 
never proved, nor perhaps suggested by the pha»* 
iiomena, in hojics iliiii they may l)e so afterward : 
In a word, when the only clew we liave tails 4is, 
which is most reasonable, to stop sborl,or to |)ush 
forward, witiiuut any clew at all, into the labyrinth 
of nature? I uiake uo scruple of deciding in 4 
case so plain, that it would be a silly affectation 
of modesty, not 11 j od.es ty, to hesitate. AVhen the 
phsdqomeni^ do not point out to us ^ny suthcient 

' reason 
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reason y^hy and how a thing is as we discover it 16 

be, nor liie ciTicient cause of it^ there is a suilicicnt 
reason for stopping short, and confessing our ig^ 
iiorance $ but none for seeking, out of the pbas- 
nomena, this reason and this cause which we 
caniiot find in them. This is learned ignorance, 
of which the greatest philosophers have no reason 
to be ashamed. ** Rationem— ^barum gravitatis 
proprietatum ex phsenomenia nondum potui 
deducere, et hypotheses non fingo," said our 
Newton, after having advanced natural knowledge 
far beyond his contemporaries^ on the sore 
foundations of experiment and geometry. How 
preferable is this learned ignorance to that igno* 
rant learaingt of which so many others have tool* 
ishly boasted ? Descartes, who mingled so much 
hypothetical with so much real knowledge, boast* 
jedy in a letter to his intimate friend, the minime 
Merseniie, that lie should think be knew no* 
thing la natural philosophy, if he was only able 
to say how things may be, without demonstrat-* 
** iiici tlrat thev cannot be otherwise." Leibnitz, 
who dealt in little else than hypotheses^ speaking, 
in his reply to fiayle's reflections on his pre* 
established harmony, of the ridiculous whimsy of 
his monades^ and the rest of his metaphysical 
trash, compares himself to Antssus ; asserts, that 
" pvcry objection gives hiia new strength : ' and 
boasts, vainly, that he might say, without vanity, 
omnia praecepi, atque animo m^cum anti; 
" peregi." 

Jt will be urged^ perhaps^ as decisive in fiivour 

of 
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of liypotheses, that they may he of service, and 
can be of qo disservice to us, in our pursuit of 
knowledge. An hypothesis, founded on mere 
arbitrary assumptions, will be a true hypotiiehis, 
and therefore of services to philosophy, if it is 
confirmed by many observations afterward, and 
. if no one pha^nomeuon stand in opposition to it# 
An hypothesis^ that appears inconsistent with the 
phamomena, will be soon demonstrated false, and 
as soon rejected. This reasoning, which is the ' 
sum of all that can be said for them, will not hokt 
good, I think, in either case, enough to counte- 
nance tiiC abuse of them, which is made by the 
very persons who ur^e this plea in fovour of them. 
That such aa hypotiicsis iijayljc true, is within liie 
bounds of possibility ; because it implies no con- 
tradiction to suppose, that men, who pass their 
lives in guessing, may gue&s sometimes right. A 
man may throw ten sixes with ten dice; but no 
man in his senses would lay that he did, nor ven«» 
ture his stake on such e chance. In the other 
ease, it is true, that un hypothesis inconsistent 
with the phsenotnena may be soon demonstrated 
false. But it is not true, that it will be as soon 
rejected. If philosophers are fond of making 
hypotheses, their dbeiples are as 2ealous to defend 
them. The honour of ia whole sect is thought to 
be engaged, and every individual is fdqued, thati 
another should show that to be false, whicb he 
lias all his life taken to be true ; so that, not- 
withstanding ail the graces of novelty, a new truth 
will have n^uch lu do tu dislodge an old errour. 

Instances 
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liiblartccs of this sort are iniiumtiable. Let us 
produce one from astronomy itself. 

If any iiypothesis was ever assumed with a 
plausible probability, that which we call the Pio* 
lemaic was so. The apparent face'of the beaveiiv 
led men to it. We may say, that the [)h£enonne- 
na suggested it ; and that the revoiutioo of ilie 
sun, planets, and stars» in several spheres found 
the earth, could scarce be doubted of by met) who 
assumed any general conclusions^ instead of draw- 
ing them all from a long course of particular ob-* 
servaiions carefully and learnedly made. Tiie 
plausibility of this false- hypothesis, and the au- 
thority of the Peripatetic School, established it 
on the ruins of the true system, which Pythago- 
ras had brought long before into Italy, from the 
east, and which was probably that of the Egyptian 
and Chaldean astronomers. False as it was, it 
Biaintaioed it's credit thirteen or fourteen centu- 
ries, if we reckon only from the time of the Alex- 
andrian astronomer Ptolemy to that of Coperni- 
cus* Many difficulties had occurred, but as fast 
as they did so, new assumptions were made to re- 
concile them, till the whole became one compli- 
cated heap of hypothesis upon hypothesis. It 
was banished at last, and a truer system took it*s 
place. The fautors of hypotheses would have us 
believe, that even the detection of their falsehood 
gives occasion to our improvement in kno\^ ledge. 
jBut the road to trutli docs not lie through tlie 
precincts of errour, and the improvement of 
astrononiy was not owing to the destruction of 
the Ptolemaic hypothesis ; but the destruction of 
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Jliis hypothesis was owhig to the improvement of 
astrooofnj[. If this by|)0(besi3 had never beca 
made, Copeniieus would not have had the honour 
of reviving the Pythagorean system : but nian- 
kind would have had the beneill of pursuing^ 
vitbottt interruption, a system founded on know* 
ledge, instead of pursuing, during an interval o( 
m many- centumi^ aa hypotheais fouoded on as- 
aumption. 

To this ancient, let us join a modern instance^ 
to suggest the same reflections^ and confirm the 
same proofe. The system of Descartes dazzled 
and imposed at first. It was soon attacked, how- 
erec, but it has not been so soon defeated. No 
inan, perhaps, was ever so fit as this philosopher to 
make and maintain an hypothesis ; to assume, 
and to improve and defend *his assumptions. The 
notion he entertained and propagated, that there 
is, beside clear ideas, a kind oi inward sentiment 
of evidelice, which may be a principle of know* 

ledge, is, I suppose, dangerous in physical inqui- 
ries €is well as in abstract reasoning. He who de- 
parts from the analytic method, to establish gene- 
ral pro positions concerning the pha}nomena on 
assumptions, and wiio reasons from these assump- 
tions afterward^ on inward sentiments of evidence, 
as they are called, instead of clear and real ideas, 
lays aside, at once,, the only suns guides to know** 
ledge. No wonder then if he wandera from it. 
This Descartes did very widely, in his construc- 
tion of a world ; and yet^ by dint of genius, he 
gave a great air of simplicity and plausibility to 

his 
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his hypothesis, and he knew how to make even geo- 
metry subservient to errour. It proved in other 
hands, iiidei^d, the instrument of detecting his 
Crroin*s, and of establishing truer principles of 
' natural phikisopby. He furnished toothers arms 
ajrainst hhnself ; atnong the rest, to our Newton ; 
lor tl]ough the system of the latter be no niuru 
6wing to the hypothesis of the former^ than that, 
of Copernicus to that of Ptolemy, yet was it thm 
applicaiiou ot geouietty to physics, that enabled 
the British philosopher to make so many ad« 
mirable discoveries > and the introduction of geo- 
metry into pljysics must be acknowledged due to 
the French philosopher* To conclude^ by bring* 
ing this example to our purpose. The plenum of 
Descartes is well nigh destroyed ; many of his 
laws of motion are shown to be false ; the mills 
that served to grind his three elements arc de- 
molished ; and his fluid matter, in which, as in a 
torrent, the {ilanets were carried round the sun, 
while a siuillar motion in the particular vortex of 
every planet impelled all bodies to the cenU'ej is 
vanished. Notwithstanding all this ; how slowly, 
how unwillingly, have many pliilosophcrs departed 
from the Cartesian hypothesis ? They have had - 
recourse to the most forced suppositions to defend 
it; and wlicn it has been demonstrated false in 
one of the principal parts, in that of his fluid 
matter/ whose rapid circulation he supposes to . 
cause the fall of bodies and the motion of the 
planets, and which he invented to explain these 
phaenomena, we shall be told very gravely, that 

some 
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«ouie fluid uiatier or other may, however, in some 
mftnnei* or other, be the caqse of tbeae ph^nomeiia. 

It is evea ridiculous to observe the same mea 
tenacious of aa hypothesis ueither deduced from 
the phasnoinena, nor consistent with them, and 
averse to receive, or, al best, extremely scrupu- 
lous about receiving, a system built on observer 
tion and experiment, not on assumption, and 
which all the phienoinena conspire to establish. 

If philosophers meaned nothing more than the 
discovery of truth, they would confine themsblves 
to those rules, by which alone, and to those 
bounds of inquiry, within which alone, we are 
able to discover it But a predominant principle 
of vanity makes them break these rales, and pass 
these bounds. Not content with philosophical 
liberty, they LiiTecL to proceed licentiously : and 
it is this atiection that makes them so iond of 
hypotheses, by the means 6f which, how imperfect 
soever their knowledge is, their pretended systems 
are still complete. Thus it ha^ happened, that 
natural philosophers have filled their works with 
fictions, and, like lying travellers, have given de- 
scriptions of countries through which they never 
passed. They have done even more, they have 
affected to reveal the secrets of courts they never 
saw. This I mean ; they have not only supposed 
existences that never existed, but have presumed 
themselves able to give a suliicient reason for every 
thing that does exist Leibnitz, who had much 
knowledge and some Fagacily, but too much pre- 
tended subiiity and re^l presumption, imposed 

Vol. V. N * this 
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tins obligation on philosophers, the obligation ci 
adulterating physics with metaphysics. Thus^ for 
mstance, he thought himself obliged to give a 
sufiicicnt reason how and wiiy the extension of 
body, or body accordmg to the Cartesians^ be- 
comes possible ; for though actuality may, he de- 
nied that possibility could proceed from the vviil 
of God. He found this reason neither in sensible 
extension, nor in the insensible atoms that com- 
pose body. But he found it happily in his mo- 
imdes ; that is in simpk, unextended beings, that 
are the only sub&tanccs, and that Goinposc all ex- 
tension, which God could not have created if he 
had not created them first. Is it worth white to 
acquire the name of a great philosopher, at the 
expense of amusing mankind with such hypothe- 
tical extravagancies ? Surely not 

Since I have ventured to censure Descartes on 
this heady on- which he was very liable to censure^ 
I think myself obliged to justify him on another, 
on which he has been accused very unjuetly* 
Strato might be an atheist for what I know, though 
uicntion is made, in the catalogues of his works 
preserved by Diogenes La&rtkis^ three books 
that he wrote conecerning the gods. But the pas- 
sage in the Academics of Tully, where it is said, 
that he did not employ tlie gods in making the 
world, " negat oper^ deorum se uti ad fabrican- 
" dum mundum," will not persuade me that he 
was so. Nothing can be more consistent than to 
acknowledge a Supreme Being, the source of all 
cxistencei the tirsi cihcieat cause of all things^ 

and 
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and to account for tlie phsenomcna hy physical 
dnd mechanical causes, by matter and motion. 
This Descartes therefore eudcavourecl, and miaht 
endeavour to do, without forfeiting the character 
of a good theist. Philosophers might very rea- 
sonably object to his hypothesis, but divines luid 
the less reason to do so ; because, beside prov- 
ing the existence of the self-existent Being, by an 
argument which lie thought good, and wiiich has ' 
been urged as decisive by Malebranehe and others, 
the very luundatioa of his doctrine rests on these ' 
principles, that God created matter, and that he 
impressed two motions on the parts of it. But 
my Lurtl Bacon, a much better apologist than I 
am, had obviated the objection made to Des- 
cartes long before tbb philosopher had writ, in' 
the tliird book of the Augmentation of Science : 
and the passage is so considerable, that I will 
dwell, with your leave, a little upon it. 

This great author, then, was so desirous to 
keep metaphysicians in countenance, by keeping 
metaphysics in the rank of sciences, that he re- 
solved at any mte to give them an object. As 
such he assigned the doctrine of formal causes : 
and indeed if lie had admitted the forms of Plato, 
forms intirely abstracted from matter, these 
would have been imaginary objects in his scheme 
of some science more sublime than physics. But 
these he rejects deservedly, as theological specu- 
lations that infected and corrupted the whole of 
Plato's natural philosophy : so that he left himself 
no forms to establish as objects of metaphysics, 

itQ but 
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but such as must be discovered, if th^y are to be 
discovered, by physics; which he himself admits 
in effect, when he says^ that we may discover 
ihem if we turn our eyes to action and use ; that 
is, to the action aad use of substances, wliose 
forms are the species of things ; and which 
confirms, I think, by the examples he brings to 
explain this inexplicable doctrine, or rather un- 
attainable science* In default of this, that the 
learned Chancellor might provide some object 
for metaphysics, he established -the inquisition 
or research of final causes, as a second. He 
should not be much concerned, he says; if the 
order of this research, that be .would place among 
metaphysics, and that has been placed usually 
among physics, were alone concerned. Now 
here I venture, with fear and trembling, but I - 
must venture, for the love of tiuih ))uslies me on, 
to differ from this great man. The order accord- 
ing to which the doctrine of final causes is con- 
fined to the known physical province, instead of 
being translated to a metaphysical region, ap- 
pears to me not only useful, but necessary to be 
preserved, as well to advance real knowledge, as 
to prevent errour, both philosophical and theolo- 
gical. The more we proceed in the study of na- 
ture, under the conduct of experimental philo- 
sophy, the more discoveries we make^ and sliall 

make of the infinite wisdom as well as power of 
it's Author. The structure of the parts, the de- 
sign and harmony of the whole, will be matter of 
perpetual astonishment, and ought to be a mo- 
tive 
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live to the most devout adoration of that supreme 
and incomprehensible Being; of God, the maker 
and the preserver of the universe. I said the 
harmony and desjgn, as well as the structure ; 
f6r beside the admirable contrivance which ap^ 
pears in the hare structure of all the bodies, ani- 
mal bodies especially, that surround us, as 
well as of oar own, wh/en we contemplate them 
without any regard to their distinction, wants, 
OF uses, there appears something still more ad- 
mirable when we contemplate them in these 
respects. Sometimes we can discover nei- 
ther efficient, nor final cause; sometimes, but * 
more rarely, both. Someiiaics \\c discover 
the former, and the latter escapes our inquiry. 
Sometitnes, again, the £09! cause is more 
obvious tlian the efficient, as in one of the in- 
stances brought by my IiOrd ikcon : for surely 
thiff final cause, that eye-lashes were g^ven to sha- 
dow and defend the eye, is much more evident 
than the efficient cause be assigns, or any other, 
perhaps, that can be assigned. But in all cases 
where such discoveries are marje really, they are 
made by physical researches. When we proceed 
in the investigation of them, by the help of expe- 
rimental philosophy, we put ourselves under the 
conduct of God, who leads us, by the knowledge 
of his works, to the knowledge of himself. But 
when we abandon this method, and pretend, by 
the strength of our intellect, to arrive at superior 
science, we put ourselves under the conduct of 

N 3 imagi- 
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imagmatfon, the worst guide a philosopher can 
choose, ami never so seducing nor so dangerous 
85 in the brightest genius. This remark is abuo- 
dantly confirmed in general by tiie experience ot* 
&Uages% 

For 

• It comes into iny thoughts to mention, upon this occa- 
iioQy another opinion, which .cast^ a ridicule, on ail religioi). 
If we are able to collect any truth from our observations on 
the mniidane system* he&idQ that of a self-cxistent aud intelli- 
gent first Canse of all thingp, it u that of final Causes. The 
cert&inty we hare of these makes part of the demonstration of 
the other, and is the subiimesl and most important speciiUiuou 
in wliicli natural philobophy can Ilm niitiiiie. I ba}' terminate, 
because the absurdity of those philo«>opheTs, who, in the 
course of their inquiries, assigned final instead of physical 
causes, has been already exposed. The abuse which those 
wbo piofi'Ss theology, in all religions,, mai^e of -final cavse^ 
is of aootlier kind ; und niay serve 9S a further example i>( the 
fantastical and profane notions which men assume hypotheti- 
cal ly, when they carry their reasonings about spirit and spi- 
ritual things, witliout ren;arti to whnt experience might teack ' 
thejii, up to the divine nature and ceconomy. 

Mankind, in general, esteem their specif to be the fin^l 
cause of the whole crcafion^ and each society or sect of men 
is instructed to esteem itself a principal ^ if not the sole, object 
of Providence. On this ' foundation even they, who never 
observed, perhaps, any of the numberless and astonishing 
instances of order, contrivance, and design, which are obvious 
in the constitution of tilings, ascribe and insliuci others to 
ascribe, every event th^t is produced, in the ordinjiry fourse 
n( nature, to extraordinary interpositions of God's immediate 
and particular providence, just as they may be strained to suit 
prejudice, interest, vanity, and passion. 1 need not bring 
#xampk» in pBoof. They will occur to you fiut cqou^, to 

fhow 
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Far these reasons, which might be greatlj ex- 
tended and enforced, I cannot subscribe to the 

par titioa of scieuce which our famous Cliancellor 
makes on this.occasioo. They who have no pre- 
tensions to beesteeraed natural philosophers, pro- 
fit in their several professions of the discoveries 
which these philosophers make about efficient 
» , causes. 

show how a doctrine^ that should increase our adiDiration of 
God's infinite wisdom and power, and enliven all the acts of 
adoration that we direct to this incomprehensible Being, 
plunges men, by the iibusc they make, and a wrong applica- 
tioa of it, into crrour and superstition. Jt is erroyr propor- 
tioned to the comprehcusion of evciy inind, and to lh# va* 
ni^ of every heart. It prevails, therefore^ easily; and 
• spreads from the highest doytn to the lowest ranks of men. 
If the ridiculous question^ which Seneca puts in his book 
concerning Providence, nuoquid hoc quoquel^ Deo aliquis 
^ ^* exigit, ut bonorum vironim etiatn sarcinas servat?*' had 
haen put to your parish clerk, he would have answered, I 
doubt not, with much holy assurance, in the atlirmativc; 
and would have inserted, among- his anecdotes,, some special 
examples of wallets and bundles provide nti ally saved or re- 
covered. Th^ 8toios tire ndicuied, in TuUy's Academical 
QueationSy fdr'havtng low notions of the Divinity, and such 
as supposed among the gods worker like rmecides, who 
was famous in bis time, as well as one Callicrates, for mak- 
ing bees, and flies, and ants, and other small jiisccts, in ivory, 
'I'he joke was unjustly applied, as f^r as it \sas applied to ttiis 
general position, that nothing couid be without Ood, cupis 
quidem vos majestatem deducitis/' says the acad<^cian» * 
usque ad apium, ibrmicarumque perfeetionem : ut etiam 
" inter Decs Myrmecides aliquiiK minutorum opusculoruni 
iSeibricator fuisse videatur,** This joke on the Stoics wa9 
unphilosophical and silly. But what advantage would this 
academician have taken over them, if he could have laid to 
thcii chajge, Aot only that .they made God the immediate 

K 4) author 
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causes. Just so divines, or they who call them^ 
selves nictaphysician^y may pioiit of those which 
the same philosophers make about final causes : 
and when tlicy do so in bucli a niunncr as to 
create and maiotain in the minds of mea a due 
awe and reverence of the Supreme Being, these 
discoveries will be productive of the best, and 
noblest effects ; far from being barren, like virgiqsi 
consecrated to God, as the Chancellor expresses 
himself, rather prettily than truly. ^* Causarum 
finalium ioquisitio sterilis cst^ et taoquam 
virgo Deo consccrata nil paril.'* But still there 
will be as little reason to advance, that the ia« 
vestigation of final causes is a part of metaphysics 
or of theology, as there is to say, tiiai the in- 
vestigation of eiiicieat causes is the object of every 
pF(^M6ioii ivberein some knowledge concerning 
' them is employed. 

Now, though I cannot subscribe to thfs parti- 
tion of science, tior think the order in which the 
research of final causes is placed ui Lili indifilrent, 
yet X subscribe most readily to all that is said in 
the same place against those wha substitute final 
in lieu of emcient causes. JBoih are objects, but 

distinct 

aathor of the least as mcW as of the greatest productions in 
natiiies but that tlMjmade bin tht efficient csw of every 
Munoral mtkneat «ad aetieB f He would have Iwd then a 
large ikM, indctd, wkefein to exult, ** m quo possil ex- 
^ ultare oratie.'^ But the Stoics, as alsurd and as supersti- 
tions as many of their opinions were, gave him no such ad- 
vantage, lie must have waited till our asre, to have had 
such a monstrous opinioii as tkis to combat amo^g tkf jpro- 
j—ori of theiim. 
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distinct objects of physics, and nothing can tempt 
men to confound theia but a sort of laziness and 
vanity. By one they are led to decline aome- 
trouble, and by the other to hope to conceal their 
igoorance. We shall not be at all uncharitable, 
in assigning such motives to the tiro philoaopbcrsi 
who have distinguished themselves by this pro- 
ceeding, in which they have been followed, as in 
other absurdities, by nnmbers. Plato had a Itxx-* 
iiriaiit imagination, and a great flow of words. 
It cost hiin» therefore, much less to invent final 
causes^ and to expatiate theologically upon them, 
thuii it would have done to pursue the discovery 
pfetBcieut causes by the slow and painful coarse 
3f experiments. Aristotle had great snbttlty of 
genius, and tiie same auibition that made hiiu 
think, like an Ottoman prince, to use my Lord 
Bacon s stmile, that he could not reign securely, 
nnless be put all his brethren to death, made hiui 
think too, that he ought, at any rate, to maintaiii 
his prctensious to universal knowledge. For this 
purpose he perplexed what he could not expiam^ 
and, in the instance before us, he discour^ 
logically about ilnal causes, to conceal his igno- 
rance of the elhcient. I should be unwilling to 
warrant any fact on the authority of Justin Mar- 
tyr, on whom the idlest tales were able to impose j 
but the bare report that ran in Greece concern- 
ing the death of this f)hilo60pher, who was said to 
have drowocd himseli in the Negropon tic current, 
for shame that he had not discovered the cause of 
it, ipay serve to show, that the character hetias at 

tlio^ 
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this day is that which be had in his own age and 

coiinlry. Upon the whole, it may very well be, 
that Democritus and others, whether atheists or 
^heistSy who gave» or seemed to give, no place to 
. Goci, nor intelligence, in the produciiua of the 
phxeaomeoa, nor made uuy mention, by conse- 
quence, of final causes, tnit applied themselves 
wholly to the discovery of material efficient causes, 
BMg^t penetratei for titat very reason, deeper 
into natural philosophy than they could have 
done, if they had recurred often to the wisdom and 
power of God, like Plato ; to those of nature, 
like Aristotle ; and to final causes, like both. 
Tius might be, and my Lord Bacon who thinics 
sov and who approved this method of pursuing 
tlie study of physics, prepared, therefore, an 
apology for Deacartcs, long before this piiiioso- 
pher wanted it. 

There i> a passage in rinto wliich I siiall liavc 
occasion to quote, in another place, and to ano- 
ther purpose, where Socrates, after reading a 
treatise oi natural | philosophy which Anaxagoras 
bad writ, sneers at him, and complains, that he 
who ascribed the structure of the universe to « . ' 
Supreme Mind, laboured so mucii ia the expla- 
nation of material, instead of discoursing about 
final causes. This passage would prove beyond 
dispute, if any proof was wanting, that Plato iu- 
troducedi or supported, at least, by the autho* 
rity of Socrates, the absurd ciistom of substituting 
iinal intenuonal causes in the place of mechanical 
and material ; and that philosophers^ who were 

as 
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as good theistB as himself, though they did not 
eflect so much theology, pursued the study of 
nature in the same method as the materialists^ 
though they Bsserted an intelligent First Cause, 
which the others denied. 

The truth is, that neither these philosopherSt 
nor even the others, could proceed in the investi- 
gation of material causes, without discovering 
sometimes the intentional, final causes of things ; 
because the latter iire oficn, though not ahvays, 
so plainly pointed out fay the former, that he who 
does not see them must shut his eyes qn purpose. 
^V lien they are not thus plainly pointed out, it is 
vaia presumption to pretend to account for them : 
and Socrates would have had no reason to com- 
plaii^ it a naturalist, a stranger to Atiicus, look- 
ing at tiim in bis prison, and seeing him fettered 
and chained, had bhown how it came to pass, that 
he could not walk, and that he could sit, t\'ith^ 
out presuming to determine why he was there. 

To conclude and wind up this Section ; there 
isnostudy, after that of morality, which deserves 
the application of the human mind so much as 
that of natural plnlosophy, and of the arts and 
sciences which serve to promote it. The will of 
God, in the constitution of our moral system, is 
the object of one. His infinite wisdom and power, 
that are manifested in the natural system of the 
universe, are the object of the other. One is the 
immediate concern of every man, and lies there- 
fore within the reach of every man. • The other 
does so too, as far* as our immediate wants re- 
quire, aqd far enough to excite awe and venera- 
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lion of a Supreme Being in every attentive mind. 
But further than this, a knowledge of physical 
nature is not the immediate and necessary coa- 
ceirn of every man ; and therefore a furti»er in- 

quiry into it becomes the labour of few, ihungli 
tiie fruits of tiiis inquiry be to the advantage of 
many. Discoveries of use in human life have 
been sometimes made ; but these iVuus, in ge- 
neral, consist chiefly in the .gratitication of 
curiosity. Their acquisition, therefore, is pain- 
ful : and when all tiiai can be gathered are ga- 
thered, tiie crop will be small. Should the hu- 
man species exist a thousand generations more, 
.and the study of nature be carried on throiigb all 
of them with the same application, a little more 
particular knowledge of the apparent properties 
of matter, and of the sensible principles and laws 
of motion, might be acquired : more phenomena 
might be discovered ; and a few more of ihose 
links, perhaps, which compose the great iouuea- 
surable chain of cau8es^ and efiects that descends 
from the throne of God. But human sense, which 
can alone furpisb the materials of this knowledge, 
continuing the same^ the want of ideas, the want 
of adequate ideas, would make it to the la^t im- 
practicable to penetrate into the great secrets of 
nature, the real essences of substances, and the 
primary causes of their action, their passion, and 
all their operations ; so that mankind would cease 
to be, v/ithout having acquired a complete and 
real knowledge of the world they inhabit^, and 
of the bodies they wore in iu 
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Having now said all that occurs to me at pre* 
sent, concerning our complex ideas of substances, 
whose archetypes arc without us; I proceed to 
tak& some further notice than has been yet taken 
by me» of our other complex ideas and notions, 
which are said to have their archetypes within us, 
. and which may be said, I think, more properly, 
in the same sense, to be archetypes thenuielves. 
Nor is this the sole difference, by which they are 
distinguished from the former. Those of sub- 
stances are received by the mind in it's passive, 
these are formed by the miud in it's active 
state. They are framed by the mind as the mind 
has ncGcl of them ; and, tlicrcfore, on no subjects 
60 much as on those that regard tiie thoughts, the 
opinions, the affections, the passion^ and the 
actions of mankind. The archetypes of our ideas 
of substances exist, whetlier our minds perceive 
them or not. These being archetypes themselves, 
and having no existence out of the mind, have 
no permanent existence any where, not even in 
the mind ; for there they exist no longer than 
while they are the immediate objects of thought. - 
They cease to exist, when they cease to be per- 
ccived. But the mind, having once made then], 
can recall them into being, and employ tiiem to 
facilitate the acquisition and communication of 
knowledge. It is true, indeed, and it has been 
observed already, that nature seems to obtrude. 
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or obtrudes even the complex ideas of modes and 
relations upon us, as well a» those of substances* 
But stili there is a plain difference between the 
two cases, which must be a hillc moic, and more 
precisely^ developed, than it has been in the Secoiiii 
Section. 13oth are lessons, but difterent lessons 
of nature. Sense alone is imuiediutely concerned 
in one, whether we receive by it the first inv* 
pressions of outward objects, or whether we cor-* 
reel and delenniiie the ideas these impressions 
have given us. But intellect is immediately and 
principally concerned in the other. Intellect 
serves iu the use and application of ideas ac« 
quired by sense, but has no share in framing them^ 
ititeilect, on the other hand, has always an inj- 
mediate and principal share, and is sometimes 
alone employed, in framing; our complex ideas 
and notions of modes and relations. Thus, for 
instance, to mention a simple as well as a mixed 
mode ; when wo observe certain terminations of 
linile extension, or certain proceedings of men to 
men, tlie lesson of nature does not consist in this, 
ihat these are patterns by which, and according 
to wiuch, the ideas or notions we opcak of are 
framed, without any share taken by the mind ex* 
cept that ui perception ; but it consists rather in 
giving hints, if I may say so^ which are vague, and 
iieithev determined nor classed, like our ideas of 
substances ; and the mind, taking these hints, 
frames, by the exercise of it s discerning, com^* 
pounding, and comparing faculties, these ideas 
or notioa.<:i« The terminatioas of extension^ that 
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are seen by us, produce ideas, no doubt ; but I 
choose on this occasion to design them as bints^ 
becaase tbey do not so much give, as suggesrt the 
ideas which the tiiiiid frames by considering tliese 
terminations of ti)c extreme parts of extensioDi 
both distinctly and relatively. Confused appear- 
ances of this sort strike the senses ; but the ideas 
of particular figures, as well as the general no- 
tion of figure, may be framed independendy of 
tiiese sensatious by the mind. In \ikQ manner, 
an action trhich we see performed, as in the caso 
of killing mentioned above, gives an idea, no 
doubt ; but this idea, in the respect in which it is 
considered here, is nothing more than a hint to / 
the mind, that passes from a bare perception of 
the action to contemplate all the circumstances 
of it, and all the relations both of the action, 
vuid of the actors; and so frames, by reflection, . 
without the concurrence of sensation, ideas and 
notions of another kind, both particular and ge- 
neral. This is tiiC great intellectual province, 
wherein oor minds range with much freedom, and 
often with exorbitant licence, in the pursuit of 
real or imaginary science. We add ideas to ideas, 
and notions to notions; and by considering the 
Jiabitudes and relations of all these, we acquire, 
at lengU), such a multitude as astonishes the mind 
itself, and is both for number and variety incon- 
ceivable. 

When we take such a general view of human 
knowledge, and represent to ourselves all the ob- 
jects that our minds pursue, and ia tlie jxusuit 

whereof 
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whereof we preiend not only to reason on less or 

gi'eater grounds of probability, but most corn- 
inonly to demoD8trftte» we are apt to eatenain 
a high opinion, and to make extravagant enco- 
miums of our intellect. But uhen we enter into 
a serious and impartial detail concerning this 
knowledge, and analyse carefully what the great 
pretenders to it have given and give us daiiy . for 
knowledge, we shall be obliged to confess, that 
the human intcik < t is rather a rank than a fertile 
soil, barren without due culture, and apt to shoot 
up too much with tares and weeds. By such com-* 
binations of ideas as I have been mcniiuuing, we 
shorten and facilitate the operaiioQS of our minds, 
as well as the communication of our thoughts 
Our knowledge becomes general, and our iuiellect 
seems to be less dependent on sense* From which 
observations philosophers have entertained false 
notions oi wiiat they call pure intellect, and have 
flattered themselves that they could extend their 
kno\vledo:e, by the power the mind exercises in 
framing complex ideas and notions, very far be« 
yond the narrow bounds to which il; is limited by 
siiiipic ideas, over which the mind has not the 
least original power, and which must, therefore, 
let the mind compose, combine, iind abstract them 
as it pleabCb i^iov it cannot make any) determine 
the extent of our complex ideas and notions. 

Bui, Aieside the limitations imposed on the 
mind by the human constitution, tliere is another 
which we ourselves must impose on it, if we de<- 
sire to combine our ideas and our notions so as 

to 
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, to obtain, by thdr meanSy real and useful know* 

ledge. It is the more necessary to insist on this 
limitation^ because plulosophers have not only 
neglected it too much in pnuitice, but endea- 
voured to establish opinions inconsistent with it. 
Observe the chain of these opinions. The hu- 
man mind is a participation of the divine mind, 
or ail emanation from it, or som^e thing very ana- 
logous to it. The essences of things dp not de- 
pend on God ; for if they did, things might be 
possible and impossible ai the same time, accord- 
ing to his will, which implies contradiction. The 
divine intelligence is the scene of all things pos- 
sible : but though the divine will be the source of 
actuality,, it is not so of possibility. Possibility 
and impossibility are fixed natures,* independent 
on God. Tlie knowledge of things possible, in- 
dependently of their existence, is. absolute know* 
ledge. The knowledge of things actual, in con- 
sequence ot tlieir existence, is relative knowledge. 
The human mind is capable of both. Philoso- 
phers may, therefore, contemplate the intelligible 
natures, the hxed and unalterable essences of 
things, whether the will of God determines them 
to actual existence or not. Piiilosoplicrs may 
reason, therefore, not only from their own sys- 
tem, that of actually ; but from God's, that of 
possibility. These opinions, some of which are 
nearly true, others of wiiich are absolutely false, 
and all of which are liable to much abuse, have 
been advanced : and these, and others of the 
same kind, are the ne^es^ry. foundations of the 
Vol. V. O most 
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such imaginary heights ; ptaee Ourselves oA the 
human levels and consitler from thence what this 
put €pf htmian knowledge isi cobcernii^ wbicfh 

we are now lo spCctk, and iiom whence aad hoW 
it arises. 

It has been observed, in speaking of that fMtrt 

of natural philosophy which contemplates sub- 
Stances^ that we must never lose sight ot expe- 
t4ende, if we aim tft aequiring real knowledge. 
But we may go fui ther, on as good grounds, and 
ttftrni) that the same rule must be followed in thai 
ettiier part of natural philosophy (for soeh k is, if 
it be any thing) which contemplates imnd ; and 
in all our general or abstract i^asonings about 
iOotial or other matters. I am far from saying 
that we should not reason about things ,pos6ible^ 
9i$ w«U as things actual, or that we should ex« 
elude every 'thing hypothetical out of our rea- . 
sonings. I know too well, tiiat probability is our 

' lot ofteher than eertaiiity* Bat this I say, that 
we should never reason about Uie first, except 
iiader the dnection of the last, and much less in 
OODfltadictten to the last. God's knowledge pre- 
cedes ail existence. All existence proceeds from 
l»s knowledge and his wiU. lie made things ac« 
iaal', becnifse be knew them ; and wby should I 
not say, because he made them possible ? But 
. ve poer creatures should not be able to guess at 

. tbiiigs.possibte, if we did not ta-ke our rise ffom 
things acluuL Human knowledge is so in ti rely 
and solely daiiY^d ftom «0iual Beia^ that with- 

out 
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out actual Being, we should not have even ont 
of those aimple ideas whereof all the complex 
ideas and abstract notions that tarn our beads 

are composed. These complex ideas and abstract 
notions, to be materials of general and real know*- 

ledge, must have a conformity with existence. 
They must be true, not in an idle metaphysical 
sense, that they are really what they are ; but in 
this sense, that they are true representations of 
actual, or ot such possible existence, as expe- 
rience leaves us no room to doubt may become 

actual. 

That this is agreeable to the common sense of 
mankind, undebauched with philosophy or super- 
, stition, the universal practice of mankind may 
serve to convince us. Tlie human mind is able 
to frame many complex ideas and abstract no- 
tions, to which no names have been assigned in 
any language, because they have not been brought 
into use among any people. "Many other com- 
plex ideas and abstract notions have names 
assigned to them in one language, and are in use 
among one people, and have no such names, nor 
are in any such use among another. What shall 
we say is the reason of such obvious mattera of 

feet ? The reason appears to nie to be plainly 
this. Men are determined to frame these com- 
plex ideas and abstract notions by the want of 
them : and the want they liave of them arises 
from hence, that they observe certain combina* 
-tions of 'beings, of actions,' of modes, iind rela- 
tions to exist, ^relatively to which they covM nei- 

OS. ther 
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ther think, discourse, nor act, all which it is often 
either their inchoatioD, their interest, or their 
duty to do, uoiess they applied their minds to the 
fiiiinuig of such ideas and notions. Men form, 
.tlierefore» no where^ complex ideas, and notions 
of combinations of this kind, which they hav<e 
observed to exist no wliere as in the first case. 
Nor do they form them always where such com* 
binations do exist ; though they are not enough 
observed to have tlie want of these ideas and 
notions perceived, as in the second ease* These 
ideas and notions are so necesary to the improve- 
inent of knowledge, that as we proceed in ac- 
4]uiring and communicating it by the employment 
of some, so the knowledge we acquire makes it 
•necessary in every step we advance, to frame and 
to employ more, that we may proceed further. 

It is reasonable to believe, that the first of 
men bad framed no ideas, nor notions of jea* 
lousy, envy, anger, malice, treachery, and murder 
in Paradise, nor perhaps out of it, before Cain 
slew AbeL Then, no doubt, he framed all these, 
and those of assassination and fratricide beside, 
and invented words to signify them, as he had 
invented names for all the beasts of the field and 
fowls of the air, when they passed in review be- 
iqiG him. Since the days of Adam, and his un- 
happy fall, as the number and the iniquity of his 
posterity increased, so has their experience : and 
therefore legislators, and the founders of com* 
.monwealths, and all those who have civilized and 
instriJcted a^dnkind, have been cmcful to observe 
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the behaviour and the dealings of men with one 
another ia the same, and in ditierent societies* 
They have remarked the circumstances and the 
consequences of every action, relatively to the 
happiness aod unhappiness of mankind. Those 
of one sort have been termed virtues, those of 
the other vices : and as these virtues and vices 
have arisen, and have offered themselves to ob- 
servation, the same persons, politidil and moral i 
phiiosophersy have proceeded in detenniaing com- 
plex ideas or notions of tiiem, aod ia marking 
the several combinations by distinct names, in or** 
der to promote the practice of virtue,^ and to re- 
strain vice, by improving the natural sanctions of 
revt ards and punishments. 

Thus then tlie principics of the law of nature, 
and of civil jurisprudence, have been collected k 
posteiiorij by experience and observation : and 
the same method should be taken in every part of 
philosophy, thougli I have insisted particularly on 
tliis alone. We should not suffer, much less en- 
courage, itnagiuatioa to rove in tiie search of 
truth. To know things as they are, is to know 
truth. To know them as they may be, is to guess 
at truth* Judgment aod observation guide to one, 
imagination and speculation to the other. To 
know tiiem as they are, the mind must be con- 
stantly intent to frame it's ideas and notions after 
that great original,' nature ; for though these ideas - 
and notions are properly and usefully framed by 
the nund, that they may serve as archetypes by 
nrhjch we reason, and according to which we' 

0 3 judge, 
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judge, yet must all tbe parts of tbem be taket^ 

from nature, and no otherwise put together thaa - 
nature nrarraota. As well oiay ti|p paiater copy 
the features of a iace on which he never looks, 
by pure guess, a& the philosopher frame bis ideas 
apd nptiops of nature, physical and lopral) bif 
pure intellect. One may draw a metaphysical 
in^, and the other invent a metaphy^fgal hy- 
pothesis. But the features of the pictt|re» fiQ4 
the ideas and notions of tbe system, being takei) 
from imaginary^ not real existence, the picture 
will be the pictupe of oobjCKlyt and the system the 

syslcin of nothing. Nay, there is still a worse 
consequence timt* follows otlen, because it is al-^ 
most unavoidable* Imagioatiqn submitted to jtidg'* 
luent will never ^^o bqvond knowled«;c iouiided uii 
experience, or high probability itninediately de-r 
ducible.from it. But when imaiginajtions nalo-^ 
raiiy waiQj, and excited by a strong desire of 
beiog disti^iguisbed, break loo^e from this con- 
trol, though tbe possible mi^n, and the possibly 
system ujay be so composed as to coalani uutiuug 
absolutely impossible, yet they may coiUain some-* 
thing monstrous, like those prodoetions wherein 
nature deviates from her regular course. When- 
ever this happenSi and jt has often happened in 
philosophy, ' it must not be deemed a jot less ab« 
surd to take these ideas and notiQus for real 
archetypes, or the systepi they compose for a sys- 
tem of real knowledge, than it would be to take 
such monstrous productions for tbe archetypes of 
any specks. 

This 
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Tbis proceeding is the tnore dangerous, because 
we may accustom our minds to conlemplate ciu* 
meraa till they grow faouUar to us^^ and pas^ for 
reidities. After which we shall not fail to reasea 
from tbeiOi aad to coatroi eveu what is, by H'bat: 
it^agiiMftioa has told us qiay be* The very reverse 
should be our practice. All that we imagine may 
bej should be couipared over aad over with tM. 
tiUags that are : aad tiU such a comp^isoo aod^ 
aaalyse has been well and sufficiently made, all 
argumeutaLiuB is iuipertinent. ci^o fraqa^. 

of a centaur^ or a hippogryph. No eoQ" 
tradiction is implied by ranking them among pos- 
sible beings* We can show wiieiein tliese cCfXk" 
ple» ideas aciree aud disagree. We can reason, 
frame propositions, alHiuj, and deny concerning 
theta; biit ypt every man wbo .is not g«At bi^ 
acm» will eaafess, I suppose, that these idisf^ ate 
fantastical, and that it is, liicreiore, absurd ta 
reaMu.aUmt tbeiQ. They are iant^stical, be- 
cause their supposed archetypes 4o not exist 
The re9^90Aiig ^Ji^out them 13 absurd ; because it 
is tiburd t^ tmB99 fbwkt i^ubsianc^ th%t 4re iipfe 
actual, though they aaay he possible* 

But I ^k, is it a jot les& q^U^urd \o firame ida^a 
a^d 90410119 of nixed nodes i^ad rfii)atioQ^ nay 
otherwise than experience sliows us that nature 
warrants to do. M^** J^ocke has observed tr^ly, 
that mixed modes are made for the m^t pact 
" out of the simple ideas of thinking and motk>n, 

whereui aii ^UQix is aompreheoded, and (Mit of 

thel eC pew^) ftom wbcMo we Goneeive all 

04 ** action 
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action to proceed/' Now if this be so, is it 

not evident, that mixed modes, how much soever 
* mixed, are resolvable, and should be analysed into- 
ideas less complex, and these ultimately into sim- 
ple ideas ? Is it aot evident, that whether we con- 
sider intellectual or corporeal agency, whether we 
frame mixed modes of powers as modifications of 
thought and motion, or whether we consider them 
only for want of beiftig aUe to do more^ in the 
actions they produce, is it not evident, that we 
must have recourse on ail these occasions to ex- 
istence, existence of powers and actions^ qr of 
actions at least ? 

The example of power and action, which I em- 
• ploy in speaking of mixed modes, is equally ap- 
plicable to the case of reklions, among which 
that of cause and eflect is one of the most con- , 
siderable, as it is the relation concerning which 
the mind of man is the most curious to acquire 
knowledge. All our ideas of relation are ftamed 
. by the comparison the mind makes of one idea 
with another : as tiiese ideas, therefore, are fan- 
tastical or real, so our ideaa of their relations, 
how justly soever the mind makes the compartspn, 
are in eilect fantastical or real too. The com- 
parison, therefore, must be not only that of ideas 
with ideas, but that of ideas with the objects of 
them, with things. This recourse to existence is 
80 truly the only sure rule by which we can frame 
our ideas in such a manner as to make them pro- 
per materials of real human knowledge,. at least, 
t£iat it is> I suppose^ a mistake most commonly . 

when 
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ivhen we are tfeou^ht to frame fantastical ideas 
of relations, by a wrong comparisoa of real ideas^ 
I suppose we shall find on sueh occasions, if we 
observe closely, that tlie fantastical idea of rela- 
tioQ does not arise so much from a wrong com* 
pwrison ct real ideas whieh the mind coatemplaiesy 
as from a voluntary or involuntary corruption of 
the reality of these supposed real ideas. 
I say votantary, or inyoluntary, because philo*^ 
' sophers are apt to make complex ideas and no- 
tions of all kinds, not only wantonly, but uo&irly. 
These ideas and notions should be oomposed in 

order to assist the inind in forming opinions, or 
acquiring knowledge. But it is obvious to pb«^ 
servatioB, tlM; meii begin very often by- fonniug 
strange opinidne, or by taking them on trust ; and 
aAe^t3ird» put together' inconsistent and toade^ 
quate ideas, wbicfa they suppose to be both con- 
sistent, and adequate, in order to trame such ideas 
mixed modes and relations, as may hdp them 
to' impose, or defend their opinions with some ap- 
peal auce of plausibility. The mind wanders easily ; 
and is easily, more easily led into errour about 
modes and relations, than about substances: and 
errour about the former maybe concealed better, 
and defended more plausibly by metaphysical chi« 
cane, than about the latter. Let us keep our- 
mmds, therefore, constantly intent on those crite- 
rions which our physical and moral 'systems hold 
out to us : and if by surprise, inadvertency, or 
prepossession, we have been led too far from tliem, 
let us return to them as to the oracles of truth. 

lor 
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for want of doing one or ihe oUier, ialo wbatex-- 

ii Livagaut opiiiions, under the specious names of 
Utt^taphysical or theuiog^cai bciuiicei bavc uol loeu 
been carried. You give m philosophy in a fXH 
elical dress? .You adurn, buL do uul disguise, 
and aauch wrupt the truth. There are^#^ 
have given us inere poetry in ^ (iJbi^i^tfiphiff&lfffaFm*;^ 
and, 1 ihiuk, you must adiuii, thai 1 l^lu, Malet 
braacbi^aAd a good iVieo4 9^ Wf^hi^Uh jmM^^ 
in none of inferior note^ ase mi ir^y poataoaa. 
iiouier jind you. In a word, the boasted power of 
fraaA|iig::4S(9iBipl€x idfie«» aiid aj^ur^fti^x^^i^p^^i^ 
be foaad, aa il isexerdfled) to beso^&r from sboair^ 
ing the g^e^l fgrce au4,6itentof iiuuiua iuieUcci, 

and from tmms^ men Aip to d«v4^t(jii^:^fii)iift|Fj^^ 

abaWf OB th^ contrary, how wfak-and':bo«iheea<PH 
fioigd ^hk intellect md s^oJk i^/Aj^.wn, aL)^ 
wiU alioai^ m 9iich an exprwioiiitiot^^liifi^ 

juialiiy above which be affects so vainly to rise, r 
; Xbi« BQw^ whereof we have taken some view 
in aevml of it's brancb<m is tba^g^fijifemiti^ 

ideas i\oia wheiice ;dl our hucllecUKil riclics are 

derived. The.uund oi luau doe^ .ol^it^ i^^n^ 
priacea and ilalea have dpna. Itt^^ ftiwMlMVi 

to brass and copper coined in the several pbiloso- 

phieal aad tb^^ogical nunt% and raiftca ibe vido^ 
of gold and ailver above thfit of their true slanr 
dadd. But the success of this expedient is loucli 
alUm in boib cases. In different sects, as in d*f^ 
<fieni stale^ the impositipn passes ; but none aro 
the iriiher for it. 

One great advantfigB tbat has been reapod.siocf 
tba resurrection of letters^ wd since the iqpprove* 

IDent$ 
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Itwe, ioteUeeuial and corporaal, has hem tbl^ 

jtbat men have discenned their igi^Qf^uce bettefr 
jthan U>ey did in tbe days of igoorapcei and tbai 
tbey bav£ discorarcd more and more of it, as ibof 
adyanced io kaowiedge. A great part oi iim dU^ 
jcovery is that of .the linHtatiop, ^& well as imper- 
* fection^ of our simple and complex ideas and no- 
jl^ons. .Limited and impeiiect tbey are, no doubly * 
^d yet it wpuld be well for us^ if tbey bad no 

other defect. Another, and, on many occasions, 
§ greats b^ong^ to them; fori evep ia tb|S narr 
prow compass which they extpod^ they are a{»^ 

to iluctuatc and vary: so lhat beside the diffi- 

ci^iiy qi d^tenuim^g. them well, thi^fe is . that of 
preserving the detei^mination of them steadUy ta 
pur minds. lie who is aiteative to do so, must 
i^kioawledge the datbculty be ^ ^nds ^of this sort, 
evien in his priyale meditations. But Uiodilfi* 
,CMity increases vastly when he is to communicate 
jtbese ideas mi notipos ia discourse or wntii^ 
land above ali^ if he is obliged to outer t)ie lists of 
disputation. , . 

Our coB»iAex ideas beiog assembjUges of mofi^ 
ideas, that have often no other eoi^nection except 
that which the mipd gives them, we might be 
. easUy Jed to . conceive the difficulty of tbis uak by 
a bai*e reflection on the weakness ofmeoiory, and, 
if I may say so» on the steming cajurice of this 
£iuu;ilty, betore we were saade sensible of it Uy ie» 
peated experiences. The ideas that are lodged 
there begin to fade almost as soon as they are 
firaoaed They are continually slipping from us^ 

or 
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4Mr shifting their forms : and if the objects that ex- 

cited some did not often ixncw them, and if we 
* bad not a power to recall others before they are 
gone too far out of the mind, we should lose our 
simple, and much more our complex ideas ; and all 
our notions would become confused and obscure* 
The mind would be little more than a channel 
through which ideas and notions glided from en- 
ti^ into nonentity*. But our case is not so bad. 
They are often renewed, and we can recall them 
as often as we please. There is, however, a dif- 
ference between the renewing of them, and the 
recalling of them. When ideas are renewed by 
the same objects thQ.t excited them first in the 
hiind, they are renewed such as they were. The 
light and heat of the sun will cause the same sen^ 
sationsy and stronger, perhaps, of the same kind, in 
the man who has not seen one nor felt the other in 
many years, than they caused in him formerly. 
Just so any operation, or affection of the mind, 
which has been long uAperceived, will appear the 
same it used to appear to our inward sense, when 
it is perceived anew by reflection. But when we 
are forced to recall our complex ideas, the case is 
not the same, at least, when they are such as arc 
not in common use. Xiaose of mixed modes and 
relations, ibr instance, that philosophers sometimes 
employ, and to which the mind scarce ever adverts 
on other occasions, may well receive some alter- 
ation even when they are recalled readily, though 
this alteration is the less perceptible, perhaps, on 
account of that very readiness with which they 
are recalled, fiut when they are recalled with 
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difficulty, and dragged back slowly, as it were, and 
by pieces and parcels into tiie mind, it is iK) woQf> 
der if tbcy receive much greater alteratioii. Tbey 

are then in some sort reconipounded, and thougli 
this may be for the better as well as for the worse, 
yet still tbey vary> and every variation of them 
begets 6oin(j uncertainty and confusion in our rea» 
zoning. Thus it tuust be, when beside our simple 
ideas, such numberless collections of simple and 

conjpicx ideas, and such numberless combinations 
of ail these into notions, are to be held together, 
And to be preserved in their order, by |Bo weak a 
mental faculty as that of retention. 

Names, indeed, are given to signify all our 
ideas aAd all our notions to ourselves and to others^ 
and to help the memory in meditation as well as 
jn discourse. When they are assigned to complex 
ideasi tbey are meant as knots, according to the 
very proper image Mr. Locke gives of them, to 
tie each specific bundle of ideas together : aniol, in 
these respects, they are not only useful, but ne- 
cessary. It happens, however, that names, far 
from having tb€»e effects, have such very often as 
arc quite contrary to these. While we retain the 
names of complex ideas and notions, we imagine 
that we retain the ideas and notions; but the 
ideas and notions shift and vary, while the names 
remain the same. The scene of the mind, like a 
moving picture, must be governed with attention, 

that it may bring into our view the images we 
want, and as we want them. Otherwise ideas that 
are foreign to our actual train of thinj^ing. will fre- 

■ ' quently 
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qiienily nisli into our thoughts, and become cft^ 
jcets of them wbeiher we will or no. But there 
Mother and a greater mkohief, which will flow 
from this constitution of the mind, unless thfe tit- 
most altealion be employed, and often when it is. 
The former is a sort of vi<4etice» which cannot 
be offered uupcrccivc d, and may be therefore re- 
risted. This that 1 am going to mention steals so 
rilently upon us, that we do not perceive it very 
often even when it has worked it's effect. When 
we recall our ideas and notions, whether this be 
done with ease or difficulty, we review them in 
some^ort: and if they are more liable to have 
been altered, we have a better chance for per- 
ceiving any alteration that miqr have been made 
in the determination of them. But when the 
ideas and notions we want present tbemselvea, as 
it were of themselves, to the wrind, onder their 
usual nanaes and appearances, w e are apt to em- 
plov them without examination, and, perhaps, we 
advert very often to nothing more thaw the word 
by which we are used to signify them. In this 
manner our ideas and notions become unsteady 

imperceptibly, and I would not answer that 
isomething may not happen to me of this kind, 
wen in 'writing this Essay, though lam on my 
guard against it. lluw much more must it hap- 
fm to those, who are not tlHis on their guard ? 

Every man imagines that bis idea» and notions 
are his own in every sense, but every man almost 
deceives hfanself in this case. When we leara the 
oames of compleic ideas and noliens^ we should 

ac- 
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MeuA^m the mind to d^eompMnd tbflm» as f 

believe it has been observed already; that we may 
verify thesei and so make tbem our owtiy as «eli 
as team to compoatid others. But very few are 
at this trouble, and the general turn of education 
is contrived to keep Dien from taking it. Bred to 
think as well as speak by rote, they furnish their 
minds, as they furnish their houses, or clothe their 
l)odies, with the fietncies of other meni and accord^ 
ing to the *tnode bf the age and country. They 
pick up their ideas and notions in comnioa con* 
Tersation, or in their schools. The first we always 
superficial, and both are commonly false; These 
are defects in the first determination of our ideas 
tad notions, and if we join to these the obstinacy 
and ne<;liL:cnce that become habitual in most men, 
we shall tind no reason to be surpiised, that ab- 
surd opinions are tenaciously embraced, and wild- - 
ly and inconsistently defended. Uniformity of 
ideas in errour would have, at least, this advan** 
tage : errour would he mot*e easily detected and 

more effectuedly exploded. 

i^t supposing the contrary of all this, sup* 
posttig our ideas and notians to hare been d^er- 
inined truly, and preserved steadily, we must not 
flatter ourselves^ tiiat we are quite secure against 
The evil eotosequenee, that is observed in this place 
to flow from the imperfect constitution of the hu- 
. man mind. The very temper of the mind, a liu 
tie f«»o much remissness, or a tittle too much 
iigitation, affections that are grown up, or pas- 
lions that arc inflamed^ may oeoisioti some-ahe- 
1 ration 
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ration in our idess and notioD% in the yery mo-^ 

inent that we employ tbem. If it be small^ it 
will be uQperceived by us* If it be great^ tbo 
affection or pasdion that caused it will excuse it, 
perhaps justify it to us. But however small and 
.almost imperceptible, even to a cool mind that i& 
on it's guard against it's own weakness^ such alte- 
rations may be, each in itself; yet beside that, 
each of them may produce others^ each of theov 
though small in the idea, or notion, may become 
of great conbcquence in the course of that reason- 
ing wherein this idea or notion is frequently em* 
ployed, or which turns, perhaps, upon it A few 
ideas^ or parts of ideas^ that slip out of the bun- 
dle of covetousneas, make it the bundle of frqr 
gality : and a few, added to that of frugality, 
make it the bundle of covetousness. 

Thus it happens when we discourse with our- 
selves. But when we discourse with others, the 
difficulty doubles ; for beside that of maintaining 
B Steady determination of our own ideas and no* 
tions, we have tho additional difficullv vci'y often 
of communicatmg, aud always of maintaining the 
same steady determination in those of another* 
This is our case; tiiat of every one in his turn, 
not only when mixed modes and relations^ but in 
some degree, even when substances are our ob- 
jects ; and I persuade myself, that you have beeu 
more than once ready to laugh or ciy, in the 
midst of sev^al rational creatures^ who talked of 
things quite different, called them by tiie same 
nameSi and ima^ned that they talked of the same 

things. 
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things. The chpjrs of birds who whistle, and 
sing, or sci^am at one another, or the herds of 
. beasts who bleat and low, or chatter and roar at 
one another, have just as much meaning, and 
commuiHcatc ir just as well. At least 1 presume 
so, for I cau uttiim of no species but my own* 
All of thetn seem to have ideas, and these seem 
often to be better deieniiincd in the birds and 
beastSi than in men. All of them seem to have^ 
in these loud conversations, some general mean- 
ing. But none of them seem to have that pre- 
cision, order, and connection of ideas and notions^ , 
which can alone make up rational discourse. 
Such is the common conversaiion, such the 
. ordinary correspondence of men with one another. 
Such too, for the most part, are all the public 
discourses that are held, and , the solemn lia- 
rangues of the pulpit. But the matter grows still 
worse when any coriti ovei sy is coacerned. Though 
truth be one, and every necessary truth be ob- 
vious enough, yet that there must be various 
opinions about it aiuong creatures constituted as 
we are, is as certain as that there are such opt* 
nions. Truth, however, is seldom the object^ as 
reason is seldom the guide ; but every man's pride, 
^nd every man's interest, requires that both should 
be thought to be on his side. From hence' all 
those disputes, both public and private, which 
render the state of society a state of warfare, the 
■war&re of tongues, pens, and swords. In that 
of the two first, with which alone wc have to do 
here, disputes become contests for superiority be« 
• Vol. V. P tweea 
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tweeQ man aad man, aad party and party, instead 
of being what they should be» comparisons of 
opinions, of facts and reasons ; by which mear^ 
each side goes off with triumph, and every dis- 
pute is a drawn battle. This is the ordinary 
course of controversy, not among the vulgar alone, 
but among sage philosophers and pious divines, 
whose conduct is not more edifying than that of 
,the vulgar. Will it be pretended that the schools 
of religion and learning have, in this respect, any 
advantage over other public assemblies, over cof- 
fee houses and taverns? If it i^^ we may safely^ 
deny it ; because we can easily prove the contrary. 
In vain will it be urgred, that men who have much 
icarning, and who are accustomed to investigate 
and to fix the most abstruse and momentous truths, 
must of course, and even without superior parts^ 
be better able nicely to discern, to detennine^^ 
and to compare and to connect ideas and notions, 
than those who neither possess the same learning 
and the saine habits, nor have the same art of 
reasoning. This may be, in souie respects, true; 
■but upon the wliole it is not so: and a plain man 
would overwhelm the scholar who should hold 
this language, by showing, in numerous instances, 
the weakness of the human mind, that of this 
very scholar perhaps in some ; the narrow con* 
fines, and, in them, the instability of our ideas and 
notions, the impertinence of logic, the futility of 
metaphysics, the blasphemy of divinity^ and the 
fraud of disputation. 
The best, and even such as pass for the fairest 

controversial 
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controversial writers^ improve by artifice the na- 
tural iDfirmity of the baman tnind^ and do on 
purpose vviuit is here iaaiented as an evil not 
always to be avoided. They coufouad ideas^ 
and perplex the significations of their signs, aoaa 
may serve best the inteiuion, not of discovering 
truth, but of having the last word in the dispute*. 
This practice is so common, and especially where 
&vourite interests, and, on their accounti favotirite 
tenets, are concerned, that I think no writing 
of this sort can be produced, wherein it is not 
employed, more or less, on both sides. How, 
indeed, should it be otherwise, when skill in dis* 
putation is esteemed a great part of learning, and 
the most scandalous frauds are applauded under 
the name of subtilty ? Whatever excites men to 
it) whether pride or self-interest, or habitual and 
inveterate prepossession and bigotry, by which 
they are induced to think, that the worst means 
may be eujployed to serve tiie best cause, which 
is always the cause they , have embraced, it is 
fraud still. It is pious fraud, if you please : I 
would rather call it theological ; but the doctor 
who shifts the idea, and keeps the word appro- 
priated to- it, that he may serve any purpose, is 
es aripnt a dieat as the saint who mterpreted the 
same ^passage of Scripture in different senses^ ac- 
cording to the different opinions. his orthodoxy 
required him to oppose. We may lament the 
imperfections of the human mind ; we may blame 
those who do not give their attention to frame, 
and to preserve thair ideas, and notion^ wit|i all 

p ^ the 
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, the exactness necessary to make them materiaii 
<d koDwlodge^ not of eitoi^r* But wt haw m 
right to ahominate those who do their utmost to 
leader the discovery of truth iatpracticaUe, to^ 
parpetuaile controversy/ and to penrcrt tbe ttm 

and design of language. I prefer ignorance to 
aaeh learning, Swift's bagatelle to suct> phUoBO^ 
phy, and the dispites of a elob where it does not 
prevail, to those of an academy or university 
where it does« 

It ia, in trvtb, in thoee places^ and wherever 
me^phyitcs and theology have been timde 
ecteaoeB, that the arts of oontroveraial legerdeK 
UmIh wre practfaed with moat lieenoe) dcscearitjv 
and success. Ideas of corporeal substances axe 
im 80 lieble to vary^ nor ao expoaed te per* 
plenity and confusion by the abuse of words^ as 
the idea6 tiiat we have, or rather that we suppose 
#e have^ of thinking sabstanoe. £very complei 

idea of any corporeal substance is not the same 
precise collection of simple ideas in every miod« 
But the most aensiUe df it% qualities, these dxit 
are the most obvious to us according to the bu- 
fineia we have with it» such as aiark most end 
distin^teh enoiiglv are. put together in every 
mind. The peasant has not the same idea of 
gold as the miner, nor the imoer as* the chewieL 
This win be said^ and it will be so ftr true, that 
the chemist will have more ideas of qualities co<» 
:%lijsting in thii» meMd' than the miner» and tte 
miner niore than the peasant. Bat the collect 
tion of simple, ideas in the mind of him who hae 

fewest 
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Immgt will be nmjit, AsikM^tm^ %o im 

the sort there, and to answer all his purposes: 
and a* loog as naliire mawtains tliase ooiieiclioiia 
^ semiUe qualiiies, tha idaai ol tbtia cift km 
seitber cQu£ouaded nor lost A& long as gold, 
attd iron, aod man, and hatms are ia tba hotM^ 
tiieir eoRipleK Wkas will exist in hwMRi BHncb 
vai'iabiy ; and though they may be more complas 
in iovia than ia others, 3^01 the addiliOMk sieub 
that increase^ will not alter tlie coIlecUoa aoougU 
to beget any material ambiguity. 
^ The catak widely difeimtwitotbifiita^ 
stance becomes the object of our contemplation ; 
when pfati^sophara preteody by a auppoied aci* 
eote, not only to spirituali2» iMttaf in sMia iorti 

if you will allow me to express myself so, and to 
cesMsider k»im abatractad frooi att maUiTr wMr« 
l^eal MseticaB) aad intenigMrie Mtirea^ bat ta ^ 
fsea&on and dogmatize about imma^ial apinta; 
and ta make saiil% forinMumti aa fl«si)r w tbaf 
want, soiitft for the worid^ for men, for all aabar 
anioiaifiyaiid for vegetables ; souls rational and iv« 
faiiaDalv souk iaMttatattal^ and soaiacf fioe^a 

texture, that they approach immateriality, thdugh 
they are materiai. Ali such ideas aod aotiaos, and 
« all waA m are framed cMeefning ibm, ara itt dl»* 
termined, and consequently ill preserved, Unccr*- 
lain in their origin^ thay must needs be uas(ead| 
ja their preigress, and in the wse that pMlaBopbirft 
and divines make of tbem. Our ideas of corporeaj, 
anbejMuMM^ aaw» nodaabt, inadeqoaie andaopap^ 
Amli w4 sttth as cannot raa^ th^ esemca of 

t3 any 
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My one ptrticalar Bubusnce; but they reach flir 

enough for our usie : and as far as this use is con- 
cerned, nay, even a little further, the system of 
corporeal sabBtanoefl lies open to us. Tbey ace 
criterions in our power ; and according lo them 
we verify, correct, and maintain, by observa^kwt ' 
•and experienoe, iis we aoqoire, tbe precise deterw 
minations of our ideas of them. But when we 
proceed firom physics to that which is calli^mert 
taphysics, and pretend to knowledge of general 
natures and immaterial beings, what do lye less 
than pretend to general knowledge, where jure 
not capable of having, even particular knolirlefl^^ 
properly sq called? ^nd to particular knoflf^dgSy v 
Yrfaere we have no eriterietn sufficient. ta;i^^i%^ 
correct, and maintain all the ideas and notions 
that we put togeth^^r, in order to cqmpQse SQqg^f 
thing that pa&tas.for it? The sc^e cri|e«ioii w^ 
have of immaterial spirit is our own sipirit. The 
\dca we. baire of thought by reflectioUiis^ iaM^lear, 
ae.lhat we have of i^kteitoion by sedsatioB^ aXN 
ideas we iiave of some few modes of thinking arc ' 
BS<ieaXf as those we have of numberless modes of 
ttteneion. So far then we have a criterion, by 
hrhich to Judge of the immaterial spirits, we are 
ideaised to. ct^^e. I isail them the creatures of 
netaphysics a<od theology ; because in trbtb, con^ 
sidered as distipct suLi^tances, they are such* All 
Bpkm aM» %potbetipal, 9%cept the Infinite Spirit^ 
jthe Father of Spirit?, the Supreme Being. But how 
, confined tiiis criterion that extends no wider, 
nor rises anfy higher thm the narrow cy>qfine8, 

wherein 
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whereio we havie percepliotis of the operattons of 

our own minds ? They atFord much room for 
imagiaatioDy and few means of knowledge. Our 
ideas of knowledge and power, for instance, that 
arise from the perceptions we have of our own 
spirits^ are applicable to them, and triable by th^, 
But as soon^ as metaphysicians and divines pre- 
iiume to apply them improperly, to reason con- 
cerning the knowledge of the Supreme Being on 
those of the first sort, which have in this applica- 
tion no criterion ; and to reason concerning the 
liberty of man on those of the second sort, with** 
out a due regard to ^\ liat we experience in our- 
selves, which is their true criterion ; iiow vague,, 
and how unsteady do all these ideas, and these 
notions we franic by them, become ? Of how 
much incoherent discourse^ of bow many repug-* 
Rant opinions, has not this fdwurd maimer of phi-* 
losophizing been productive ? In a word^ and to 
conclude this subject ; here, at least, all our meta^ 
physical and theological ideas and notions are 
vague and unsteady as well as fantastical, for the 
most part) for want of criterions by which it is in 
our power to try them in the subjects about which 
we employ them, or for want of trying them .by 
the criterioiis by which it is in our power to^4ry 
them. 

These inconvcnicncies the iovers of truth may 
easily avoid. We are under no- obligation to be 
metapliysicians or divines. But there is another 
inconveniency not so easy to be avoided on sub- 
jects more important, because more real than 

' p 4 those 
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ikf^^cQmoonly called necapbyaicBi wad lbeo«* 
log^coK The ioconvenieiicy I mean to %pmk oi- 

here, ai)d have referred to aii eady, cou&ists in the 
difficulty of preserving steadily some €>f eur/}4ee^i 
wni notions wben they are well deiepmtnecl, riglnd^ 
taken iVoin the nature oS things, u^d tried miik.^>i 
proved by, ibeir proper criterions. Ma^befni;liedlU 
as well as moral ideas and notions, are made by 
the luiud^ and though suggested t<^U by9f^nsibl#> 
objects, yet both are properly creatures ^if'^jttak 
mind, and there they remain to be eiupiayed a* 
archetypes. Thus far both are in the sani&^Mteir ^ 
Bot the difference that follows is> im»t ieHtlMAty^ 
|ind in it's consequences. The iijaihetuiiLicJap,jua\}L. 
call his sendee in at every instant to akir hiftioDriK; 
lect ; and by uudcing hif ideas become eiijeefli^ 
his sight, as he does when he draws daagraiiis«tMl^ 
ftve copies of' thejp on paper, be not.<ivAfipmim$i* 
steadily, but is- able to communicate to others, ^ 
deniottdtratioos which lie could $^|l^r pursue^ ^ 
nor retain by the 8tr^n<rth of hisf wiilet fiijiMhiitiif * ' 
alone, nor explain to oiiicis by the help ot" wonls, ^ 
Words are signs, not copies of ideas* An.idea^ 
H moral idea for instance, may be essentially 
changed ; and the sign that stood for it befora 
may stand for it afterward, withont aMMung al- 
ways an imniediate perception in the mind' of 
this change* But whenever the least change is 
made in any idea of which we liave before Oiui^ 
eyes an outward visible copy, that ehange is per-r 
ceived instantly ; and the determinatiaa of ideas, 
which ^ jfai^ is ^l^k to meintaip^ is thus ^ 
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vmmim^d by one of 0tir sensm. Moral idoas 

und notions, therefore, of which no such copies 
can be made, whicU are held together iu the muKt, 
with the nanies assigned to tbeoi, by notbiog but 
the retentive power of the mind, anU winch can 
be Signified by noihimg but sqiHids that bear ooi 
resemblance to them, must floetuate and vary^ 
beget all tlie confusion, spread all the oUguritjf^ 
and give occfisioQ to all the fr^u4 I bave bm^q^ 
lioned 

Definitions, it has been s^id^ wiil prevent ot 
remedy this evil» and morality may be placed by 
the help of them ^' among the sciences capable 
'* of demonstration," That the iirst and gfaat 
principles of natural religion may be demoo- 
^traled, and that intrenuous minds may be trained 
to make a just application oi them in some par-^ 
ticular cases^ I acknowledge. But that the pre* 
cise meaning of moral words can be so fixed and 
iiiaiutamed, that il>e congruity or incongruity of 
, the ideas aod tiotions they stand for shall be al- 
tirays discerned clearly and iminformly, I do 
not believe. Definitions^ therelbre, consisting 
of ivofds, they cannot answer Mr. Locke's pur* 
pose, as it would not be hard to show, in the ver^ 
insHnces be brings^ Imeilect, the artificer, 
works lamely without his proper instroment, sense ; 
which 13 the ^ase when he works on moral ideas, 
Wbenever he can employ this instrument, and as 
far as it can serve him, which is the case when he 
works on mathematical ideaM, he. works secqrely* 
) apprehend, therefore^ that to expect a new 

method 
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method should be ever found, of prestmng as 
steadily and .invariably our moral ideas and no- 
tions, as we preserve those that are mathefuatical, 
is not very different from expecting, that a method 
should be iound, some time or other, of render- 
ing things, that are not objects of sight by nature, 
visible by art. Ideas and notions of virtue and 
^ice, very clearly defined, have been often con- 
founded by scbooimen and casuists, in the most 
flagrant cases. They are so still by them and 
others in most discourses, and in all disputes about 
political or moral affiiirs. But no mathematician 
ever confounded the idea of any triangle with 
that of a square, nor that of a square with that 
of a circle. 

S£CT. V, 

1 

■ 

I have dwelled the longer on complex ideas and 

notions, because, though sunple ideas are truly the - 
firat principles of all our knowledge, yet the com* 
plex ideas into which they are compounded by 
nature, and tiie complex ideas and notions 
into which we compound them by the ope- 
rations of our minds, are the more reacJv and 
immediate principles on which we endeavour to 
establish general knowledge. We could not attain 
it even in such degrees as are proportionable to 
pur wants, and to the design of Infinite Wisdom 
in making us what we are, in placing us where 
we are, and in giving us the faculties wc have, 
Kitliout their assistant. If then these ideas 

notions 
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iiptioRS are so linuted, a$ I have described thcm^ 
by nature, and if we muat often limit them still 
more by judgment, that they may be still more 
sarely productive of real knowledge ; if within this 
extent, too, they are so liable to be inaccurately 
framed, unsteadily maintained, and uncertainly 
eommuoicated, there will result from these con*" 
siderations sufficient reasons to confound the pride 
of philosophers, and to expose the vanity of much 
. pretended science. But these reasons acquire 
still gieater foree, when we add some further con*^ 
Siderations to the former. The lesson of nature, 
as I have called it, that is, the information and in'* 
xtruction we gain by observing the constitution of 
our physical and moral systems, and the state and 
course bf things that exist constantly, or traA* 
siently in thcni, ends with our complex ideas and 
notions. When nature leaves us, we are forced 
to put ourselves, in our ulterior progress towards 
general knowled^re, under the conduct of her 
mimic, art : so that if pur feet are apt to slip, if 
' we totter in the way, atid are sobjeet to ramUe 
out of it, while nature is our guide, all this must 
needs happen much more when we have no other 
guide but art, and when we are reduced to supply 
natural aiiperfection by expedients. The truth is, 
the iurther v^e proce^ under the conduct of art^ 
the further we attempt to carry our thoughts be- 
yond those originals whereby nature, obtruding 
on sense complex ideas of what does exist, and 
suggesting ideas and notions of what may exist, 
informs and instructs the mind, the more liable we 

are 
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9^6 to Mi into errour, by framing our ideat 9mA 
QOlipoa wrong, by preserving unsteadily efw tbose 
that we fiauie right, by presuaiio:^ liial ue hava 

ideas when we have really nooei or tbai» llMw • 
wfafkt we mean when we have no meaning a4 att« 

Metapbysicians and divines have luided tb^ir.inuT 
putatKMia on little eke: and ii will be woi^toiia 
while to ei^mine the truth of this assertion in 
fiooie few instance^^ among many that might bo 
yroduoed. I say ii will be wortk our whiii^ihirf 

cause the en ours in opinion, like the faults in con- 
duel of ibe greatest (nen^ are of tbe^ wor&t conso« 
quenee, and deserve the most to be deteot^di; 

cause these pi]iioso[)liers, above ali oth'jr men, 
bii¥0 rendered the hnwan ound tbe^ flatter^» the 
disceiveiv and the debaucher of ilsetf# iif khkwim 
*^ ftduiMtrix, et quasi Icna sui." lashoit, becau&c 
ttiejr have substituted aiental artil^ in the jdnso 
iO( iMMal art, and have tliereby eneoui agectawBgi' 
Jiind |o contiuue ridieulously an ima^uaiy,|u(^ 
gress m search of seieneei when nature and art 
ivt both at a stand. - 

' iiow ditlicuit, nay iiow impracticable tiifi en-* 
largeaient of knowledge, and contntuoioatioo of 

owr thoughts to one anollier would be, if we re- 
wailieA absolutely contined to particulars, and uu« 
less iMeaoa were found of supplying this defect^ is 
obvious to reflection. The miud, therefore, makes 
it's utmost efforts to geoeralize it's ideas, begins 
ou^ly with such as are most familiar, comes in time 
to those that are less so, ami is never at rest till it 
has found means of conceivings as well as it can, 

it's 
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il^ idets eottectiudy, of signifying them iri 
that manner to others. Co^nplex ideas are made 
hj tniitiiig several Bimfkle Mkaa that have often no 
connexity, nor relation to each other, eteept 
•M'liat the muid gives tiiem, in one idea. (Jeneral. 
kteas, ik notbns, are attenifited by en^eavomng 
to assemble in one a variety of ideas, or notions, 
tiiat have a relation, or likeness to each other, 
Nature helps in the first of these operations, at 

we Imve observed above; aiid we pertorm it, or 
we may perlbrni it, with success. But slie aiibrds 
es little or no help in the last ; and we fail in the 
attempt. She shows us men, but not man in ge- 
serai, and the sanoe may be said of ell 'other 
inbstaiioea ; die shows us, or we frame, ideas of 
particular figures: but neither does she show US| 
nor can we frame any idea of figure in genera), 
ttorgenerai ideas of particular kinds of figure, any 
aioi^ than we can frame a general idea of sub^* 
itanee, or of any particular kinds of siibstaocee* 
Once more, she shows us particular actions, and 
instances of behaviour of men towards men, or 
we frame ideas in our minds of such particnler 
actions, or instances of behaviour, and we term 
them just, or unjust; but neitlier does she show 
iis^ eer can we firame any idea of moral or imme- 

^ral in general, no nor any general idea of these 
particular kinds, just and unjust. The mind 
woiM make all ibese creatures if it could; boi 
not iraving this natiiral power, an art is properly, 
end tisefelly employed, to make particular ideas 
serve the purposes of general, by giving them the 
rank of archetypes in the mind, and to make par- 
> ticukr 
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viicular notions become general^ by comprising 
them in definitions that we refer to as to arche- 
types of particular kinds. .Thus knowledge, par-* 
ticuiar by nature, becomes, in. some degree, ge- 
neral by art. 

It would be absurd to imagiaei as some philo- 
sophers have imagined, that nature casts her pro- 
ductions in certain specific moulds. JBdt we may 
say, when we speak of things as they appear to 
us, that they are classed in different sorts, which 
we distinguish by our sensations. Our simple 
ideas are many, as many as the sensible qualities 
of outward objects that excite them in us. But 
the various combinations of these simple into 
complex ideas of substances are innumerable, and 
yet each of these combinations is as distinctly aiid 
uniformly perceived by us, as the simple ideas con- 
tained in it By this it is, and without this it 

could not be, that both of them answer God*S 
design, and man s use. If mankind in general did 
not receive the same impressions, and, by these 

impressions^ the same sensations from outward 
objects, mucii confusion and disorder would arise 
in human life. Without troubling ourselves to 
inquire, like Malebranche *, whether the same f 
motions of the fibres are constantly produced by ; 
the same objects, or whether the same sensations 
are constantly produced, and the same ideas ex- 
cited in the soul by the same motions of the fibres, 
of all which he knew no more than such ignorant 
men as you and I are ; let us content ourselves 

* Kecben de k Vtrit^, lib. I. o IS* 

to 
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to understand this uniformity as it has been, ex- 
plained in the Tfaird Sectioiii and conformably to 
experience. 

This being established, we may observe further, 
that the mind proceeds to generalize, in the ut* 
most extent, the simple ideas it has got, though 
not the complex ideas of substances; as if, the 
component ideas being generalized, men had per* 
ceived there was no need of generalizing the coip- 
plex ideas compounded of them, and of something 
whereof they had only an obscure idea suggested 
to the mind by all their sensations, an idea ot sub- 
stance wherein the sensible qualities producing 
sim[)]e ideas inhered. In the case, therefore, of 
simple ideas we employ, to speak the language of 
philosophy, not only concrete but abstract terms; 
and we say, for instance, not only that milk or 
' snow is white, but we talk of whites in general, 
and signify them by the abstract term whiteness. 
Tiic adjecuvc wintc, joined to a snbstantivc, is the 
sign of a particular idea, and necessary, therefore^ 
as well as proper, to be used in speaking of par- 
ticular substances, by every one of which it is de- 
termined* But the substantive whiteness is au- 
tborised by custom alone, and is determined by 
nothing. It is a term invented by the art of the 
mind. When it is used, I perceive no determinate, 
specific, general idea, wherein all the various tints 
of white which I have perceived, and many there 
may be which no human eye has ever perceivedp 
are couiprcliciulcd. I have no perce|)tion of a 
general idea of white abstracted from every par* 

I ticular 
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ticular idea of this sort. The idea I have, when 
this word is used, is always that of sovafy parttcu- 
iar while extension, or of several such, whose ideas 
rush confusedly uiio the uiiud togetiier. 

In the case of substances; the art of the mind 
is not carried quite so far, thoutrb it makes as we 
groir up, by observation and experience, soine at- 
tempts of this kind towards general knowledge. 
The child wiio j)rattled of papa and mama, of 
Crop andTray. advances in years^ and talks of man 
and woman, of horse and dog, and soon after of 
animal. He learns certain common names, by 
which he signifies beings that appear to him alike, 
and give him nearly the same complex ideas. He 
learns another couitnon name still more compre- 
hensive, by which he signifies things that do not 
give liiui, even nearly, the same complex ideas ; 
but that are conhncd, however, to the same class 
by some peculiar, simple ideas^ and contra- 
distinguished by them fiuiii every other class, 
more or less. The words man, or animal, raise 
in his mind no general idea ; but, in this c'ase,^ as 
in the former, some particular idea of man, which 
the mind can frame without thinking of Alexan- 
der, or Henry, rises there, and becomes repre- 
sentative of ail men in general : or else several 
ideas of men, and other animals, rush confusedly 
into the mind together ; that is, so rapidly, that 
though they are truly successive, yet this suc- 
'tression is imperceptible. Thus iar the art of tbe 
mind is cm ricd towards a cjeneral knowledge of 
substances, and custom has authorised it no fur- 
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then The schools indeed invented, aaxong many 
other words to which they had no clear nor deter** 
minate ideas annexed, those of humanity' and ani- . 
mality. Now if nothing more had been intended 
by those words than to signify, by one sound, ali 
that we understand when we speak of the appa- 
rent natures of men and animals, such as they 
appear to our senses, I cannot see that they de- 
served to be rejected, and I sliall make no scruple 
to use til em as the occasion of doing $o presents 
itself. But if they are employed by any profound 
ontosophibt, as tliey were by the schooliiien, who 
pretended to have such general ideas a^bstracted 
"from all particulars, ideas of general natures and 
real essences of substances; they deserve to be 
rejected, as much as the gobleity and fableity of 
Plato, with which the cynic made himself so mer- 
ry. Even the general names of simple ideas of 
sensation, can be received, according to my ap- - 
prehension, in no sense but the former ; and 
whiteness, if we assumed that we had such a ge- 
neral idea, abstracte:d from all. particulars, and 
adequate to the real essence of white, would de- 
serve to be exploded as much as humanity and 
animality. All these words must be confined to 
their proper use, and not applied to any other 
sigmiicatioo. In the first case they will be sub- 
servient to an art, in the latter to an artifice of 

the nnud. 

The same camion that is to be had, when the 
mind generalises it's simple and complex ideas of 
substances, is to be had, and the same dbtinction 

Vox. V. Q it 
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it to be made, between general and abstract 
ideas, m the sense m wbicb the kiter ave sup* 
poied by some pbikwophers to be fmraed by ibe 
mind, wheo we employ words to signiiy our ideaat 
0l modes and relationSi We aay^ for instaoccv 
not only that certain figures are triangular, but 
we discourse of triaagularity. W e say not ooiy 
that such an action ia jiiet, but we diseourse of 
justice. We say not only that such things are 
amilar oraliie^ but we discourse of similitude or 
likeness. We have not, however, any ideas of 
such general natures, abstracted from ali the par- 
ticiitar ideas that we suppose to be conprebewied 
m them. These words, triangularity, justice, 
likeness, recall to the mmd some particular idea 
or aotion of each son, or dse a coafisBion of parw 
tiecilar ideas or notions, as was said in the case of 
substances. They excite no other idea nor no* 
tTOB. But yet Uie difference between the two 

crises is vast. Our ideas and notions of modes 
ami relations, being creatures of the noiud^ 
though we are unable to frame any tbat are not 

particular in their several kinds, and have, bycoh-^ 
jequence^ iu our minds no idea nor notion, ab« 
attracted and distinct from all the particular ideas 
and notions that the mind has framed of every 
Jkind ; yel the real essence of each particular beii^ 
the particular idea or notion that the mind has 
framed, we are able to ascertain by deiinitioa% 
and to reduce into proposittonsi a general nature ; 
of which ei^ry particular idea or notion does, 
and must partake^ to be of tbat idud^ tbat is^ to 

be 
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bci wba^t it k. I do not know^ and therefore I 
otnnot define, nor sdwoce propositiras coooerti- 

Ing substance in i^enerul, nor the real essence of 
any particular substance ; nor, by consequence, tbe 
nMMiner in which, and qualitieft bf which they pro-* 
duce the shnplc and complex ideas I receive tVoin 
Ibem; nor, iiikiUy, tbe coolbrmity, if My such 
there is^ between all thega ideas and their arcbe* 
types. But I know, and can define the real es- 
sence of all triangles; ti^ich I name ariangalarity« 
Though I have no idea of triangularity abstract- 
** ed with pains and skill from the several species 
f* of triangtes, and preeent to the mind indepen- 
^ dently of them yet I know that ttm definition, 
^ a space included by three lines that meet at 
^ ihreeang^" contains in it tbe real essence of 
every particalar triangle whereof I have the idea. 
A pbiiosopiier may lake as much pains as he 
fdeases to abstract from those partiealars where- 
in the species differ, and to retain those only 
wherein they agree, which Cudworth calls tbe 
eiitlin<;off chips, as I remember ; tbongb he frames; 
by^lhis melhod, the dctniiiion I have mentioned, 
yet neither he who framed it, nor l)i» schokr who 
learned it, will be able,^ I presume, to consider 
a ** space included by three lines that meet at 
ttiree.anglesy'' without having some particular 
trianp>le in his- mind. If we- bad an abstract idea 
of triangularity, properly so called, it might be 
said to be the idea of all triangtes ; bat it conld 
not be said, as- it has b^n said, to be tbe idea of 
aone» .In short, we define the general nature of 

as triangles 
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triangles on the consideratiqa of particular tri- 
angles : and this definition is a true jMroposition 
in abstract consideration, though it' be not an 
abstract idea. But to make it of any use, we 
must descend to particular knowledge, again ; that 
is, to particular, real ideas, which might have 
been pursued though the terms oi this (khmtion 
had never been invented. 

Thus again, I know the general nature, the 
real essence oi justice, and am able to define it 
in viery clear propositions^ though I am not able 
to frame any general idea or notion of it abstract- 
ed f rom all particulars, and containing them alL 
It is not, most certainly, to do as we would be 
done by ; for that is more properiy a definition of 
benevolence, than of justice^ as every one^ who 
considers the constant force and the occasiomd 
injustice of self-love must admit. But it con- 
sists in a disposition to give to every one what is 
bis own, where there is property ; to deal by 
others according to the natural fitness or unfitness 
of things, where there is no property; and in other 
distinct notions, which altogether amount to a de- 
finition, if we may be said to d^ine, when we 
only enumerate particular notions, and we can 
do nothing more when we set about to explain the 
general nature of justice ; for which I may appeal 
to every man who has meditated well on this sub* 

ject. To conclude; I know the general nature 
and the real essence of likeness, and am able to 
explain it by a very short definition ; for it con* 
siidts iu that relation which arises from a uni-^ 

1 formity 
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fornuty of appearance in things that are distinct 
in existence. But suii i have no general idea nor 
notiod of this relation, abstracted from all my 
particular ideas of things so related *. 

What 

* These disptites about abstraction may be deemed after aH, 

perhaps, to be purely verbal. A loose determination of the 
word idea may iuivc given occasion to thcra. A propt i Jis- 
tincuoii between ideas, and notions, may help to reconcile 
them. These two words are commonly used by inadvertency 
and habit, or authonty» as if they were synonimous. Mr, 
Locke, and ev^ his antagonist in this dispute, the Bishop of 
Cioyne, have used them so. I have done the same in all I have 
Mrrit to you. But I think that the example before us shows 
how necessary it is to distin^riiish them, in order to maintain a 
philosophical precision of terms, 

I'he word idea should, I presume, be held to signify one 
single perception of the mind, whether simple or com^ 
plex; whether produced by the impressions of outward 
objects,' or by the operations of * our own minds, by sensa* 
Hon or reflection. These ideas are preserved in the me- 
mory by frequent repetitions of the same impressions, and the 
same operations. But thoso of them which can be painted, as 
it were, on the canvas of the mind, like single objects of in- 
ternal siglit, and like pictures of the original mipressions which 
' were made on it, or of the original forms which were raised in 
it, are best preserved, and most steadily determined. They are 
all particular, and have no generality but that of application* 
Th^ represent to the mind that which does or may exist. Of 
that which neither does, nor can exist, we can have no idea. 
The ideal man, or the ideal horse, which the mind pcrccivej;, 
is a particular idea, that represents all the men, and all the 
horses that exist, or ever did exist ; and the ideal triangle is as 
truly a particular idea, that represents all the triangles that 
exist, or ean exist in the mind, or out of it. The mind, in- 
deed^ has a power of varying, without destroying the idea ; for 

Q a instance 
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What idvBaces now do me make in gdieral 

knowledge by this expedient >irhich the art of 

tbe 

instance, it adds wings to the man, and to the horse ; one be- 
come^ an angel, the other a hippogiyph : and, as it can repre- 
sent tho idtal man to be white or black, ciDuked or straight, so 
it can rcpresem the triaagle to Ih; rectangle, oblique, equilate- 
ral, equi crural, or scalenon. Thus i«ur the mind can j^tie»l« 
ise ideas, and I tbankfuyielf sure' that mitia can geoeralue 
tiiem no further. But wlien we hawe been accustomed to call 
every thing an idea, that is an object of the mind in thinktof;, 
wc fall euhilv iiilotliat conlusiun of languaj^e, \\hi'reby meiiaie 
led very olten, as I apprehend that llic^ are iu the present 
case, 10 dispute, and to mean the same thing. We might avoid 
it, I presume, if we distinguished between ideas and notions; 
if wa conceived the former to be particular in their nature, 
and general only by their application, and the laiter to be 
general in their nature, and particular only by appli- 
plication; and, in short, if we considered how notions 
succeed idiab, and how they become the immediate in- 
struments of general knowledge, when tht^c can be such 
no ioQ^r. Particular ideas of actual, or possible exist- 
ence, are made general in some sort, that is, in their e&'Ct, as 
it has been said, and as it is allowed on all hands* ^ But the 
power of gencialising ideas is so insuliicient, that it goes no 
fortfaer. We make one phantasm of a man stand for ail men, 
and one of a horse for all horses ; but here our progress by 
ideas, that is, by single perceptions ol tho mind, stops. We 
have none of hunianiiv, nor of horseitv, and niucii itv^s liavc 
we any of aniinality. Just so the phantasm of a particular 
triangle stands for 'every triangle of that species, but we have 
po idea of triangularity, and much less pi figure* We make a 
particular stand for a general idea in this case, as in the two 
foitner ; but, in no case can we make ideas that are particular, 
and that can re present only what does, or may exist, become 
ideas of ^ciu ral natures that c^iiiiiot exist. There is, however, 
a t;reat diilerence between cases of the former, and cabis of the 
Ijit^er kindr The essences pf substances arc al>^olutely ua* 

knovQ 
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the mind has unreitted ? Net such as fibilosopliers 

would have believed, but boiiie bowcver. Tljough 
Ive cannot by any power of the mind frame idMs 
of general natures and essences, which neithi r do 
nor can exist separately from paruculars, yet u is 
some advance to foe able to cooifireiiaiid, under 
one consideration, a great niunber of particulars, 

known to u«, but the essences of complex loodev um peflfetdy 
known, so that we have clear and dbtiact notions^ though we 
cannqt have dear and distinct ideas; nor, indeed^ any ideas at 
all of them. From the contemplation of particular triangles 
recollect a notion of their general nature. We do more ; by 
contcmplatinjT the various terminations of finite cxtensiou, we 
collect a iiuliun ot ihtir general nature of tigure. We hftve 
ideas of these no more than we have ideas of humanity or am* 
maiity ; but we know what we mean, and are able to explain 
our meaning when we speak of these, which we ate not when 
we speak of the others. 

Much more might be said, to lAiow -the Merence between 
complex ideas and notions, and between general and abstract 
ideas ; and the advantage that those (in the concrpiiou of 
which, internal sense, and in the coram uoicatioi) oi" which, at- 
ternal sense, help intellect) have over such as are merely objects 
of intellect. I might expose, eveii to ridicule, the stir tiiat is 
made about the paitw and skill our mMters pretend that they 
take to ibim the supposed idea oC triaimiilArity, fori»stmice, 
that they may teach their scholars to know a triangle when 
they sec it ; though the meanest of their scholars, who have 
been used to coiileniphite particular triangles, will have made 
this notable discovery, " that every triangle is a space comprc- 
** hended by three lines, and contsining three angles,'' without 
any help of theirs, or skill or pains of his own. AM die merit ' 
of our masters seems to be tlus, they hepn to leam at the 
right, they beg^n to teach at the wrong end ; which is an obser- 
vation that may be enforced by what JNlr. Locke hifliself aa^ fc 
about muAiiu^. 

Q 4 by 
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by appropriatiug general names to the several lots^ ' 

if the tcrui maybe allowed ine, into which the 
mind has sorted it's ideas aofl notions. The ex- 
pedient facilitates extremely, as every man who 
thinks must observe, not onl} the communication 
of our thoughts to otbersi but the progress of them ' 
in their several trains, and all the operations of 
the mind about iY's ideas ; for though these ge- 
neral names have no abstract idea^ annexed to 
them, nor, strictly speaking, any ideas or notions, 
yet are they not unaccompanied by ideas and 
notions. That would be to have no ipeaning at 
all, whereas they have a meaning, a plain and 
useful meaning or intention, Wliat they have not, 
they borrow, . They create no ideas in the mind ; 
but they give occasion to the mind to collect and 
apply such ideas and notions as are there already* 
They call them forth, they marshal them, as it 
were ; and by the manner in which, and by the 
occasions on which they do so, these names pro- 
duce all the eifect they ar^ designed to produce, 
and carry us towards general knowledge, as fj^p 
as our feeble intellect can crawl with their as- 
sistance, anfi much further than we could advances 
without it. 

I think I have said nothing here which is not 
obvious and plain, and yet I have opposed, in 
almost all 1 have said, men of tbe greatest nam^q 
in philosophy. But lyhen we must oppose them, 
or belie intuitive knowledge, there is no reason 
to hesitate. I know, that though I can mak^ 
some abstractions of my ideaSj» I au) utterly qn- 

able 
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ab|6 to make such abstractions as Mr. Loeke and 

other great masters of reason iiave taken it for 
granted that they could aod did make. This I 
know as intuitively and as certainly* as I know 
that I exist. If the difference lay in the degree 
alone, I should readily acknowledge^ that other 
men might abstract better, and further than my- 
self. But I am conscious, that there is no such 
power in my mind in any degree, and therefoi'e 
I conclude, since we are all made oi' tiie same 
clay, a little coarser or a little finer, that there is 
no such power in their minds. I conclude^ af- 
ter my lord Bacon, that, " since abstract ideas 

have been introduced, and their dignity exalted 
*^ with so much confidence and authority, the 
" dreaming part of mankind has in a manner prc- 

vailed over the waking." If Mr. Locke could 
dream he had such a power as be describes this of 
abstracting to be (a power to form with some 
, pains and skill the general idea of a triangle;" 
for instance; ** neither oblique, nor rectangle, 
" neither equilateral, equicrurai, nor scalenon, 

but all, and none of these at once*'') let 
writers learn to be less dogmatical, and read c i s to 
be less implicit It is undeniable, that there is 
such a thing as philosophical delirium. Men of 
the coolest tempers, we sec, are liable to be 
seized by it ; and when they are so^ even their 
minds are apt to flatter, to deceive, and to de- 
bauch ihemselyes. I t^uute this as an instance 

f EM»y, 1. 4, c. J, 

of 

* 
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of the mind's being debauched, a& well as &it* 

tered and deceived ; for surely it is a sun oi' de- 
bauchery to turn art ialoartiticG ; and be does do 
ktts, whether he meaoa it or not, who, instead of 
employing general words for the purposes we have 
meoliooed, vends them for sig/a& of ideas, abstract^ 
ed as no mortal coiMd ever abstract. 

Since kuuwiedge has increased, their own . 
knowledge and that of other men, philosopheiB 
and divines have been forced to moderate their 
pretensions. They have fallen a little in tlie value 
they had set on hcnnao intellect : and I suspect, 
or rather I would hope, tliat they must 4qI\ a 
good deal more, how uu willing soever they may 
be to part with that tinsel which has passed 30 long 
for ^old and silver. I]uL there is still a remainder 
of the old leaveu in philosophy. Many opinions 
that wene assumed without any proof, or on the 
sligbtest, are still entertained as opinions, or es- 
tablished as doctrines. Among these gross er- 
rpurs there is scarce any more gross, or of more 
extensive influence than this, that supposes a 
power in the mind, which the o)ind has not, - and 
the reality of ideas of general natures, though 
these cannot exist abstiacled from particulars* 
This errour is the great- principie on which many 
fine-spun logical and metaphysical speculations 
])roceed, and from must of which we might be 
delivered, to the honour of common sense, the 
improvement of real knowledge, and the ad- 
vantage of mankind, if it was suiiieiently exploded. 
Till it is S0| and as long as the leaven of this er- 
rour 
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rour, a^afoti^ otiiers, coouoiaes to fermeot, men will 

be apt to mispcnd their lime in search of fail- 
taetic koowMge, by tiie means of imaginary 
powers. The field of knowledge, which Bacon, 
aixi Descartes, and Locke have purged of so 
manyweailsy niay be therefore overrun again by 
a new crop springing from old roots, that they ne- 
glected togruh or. helped to preserve. Aletaphy* 
fiics may not only maintain, but con6rm and en* 
large their empire, Tlie lofty madneas of I'lato, 
and the pompous jargon of Aristotle, may he pro- 
pagated again, with as great success as ever, 
iroin those colleges and schools that deserved 
once the naa>e of venerable bedlams* The 
learned of anollier geoeration may &ec, perhaps 
uiiivcrsally, immaterial essences and eternal ideas 
in the divine mind ; xhcy may contemplate sub- 

; stontial forms, and' comprehend ev€n the «n- 
telechia, while they neiiiicr see visible, nor feel 
:>ol id ex tension. A 11 this may iia ppen, and if dull- 
ness sboiiid reestablish her empii*e in poetry, 
uhile that of madness is restored in phiiosopiiy, 
how glorious an age may the next become, wheu 
ait the defects, and all the follies of this are com- 
plete ? Once more all this may Imppen. Our 

• leaniedQueeu iaterests^berself in the nicearid sub- 
tile dispuiation about space : from metaphysics .^lic 
rises to thool(^* She attends frequently to the 
controversy, almost fourteen hundred years old, 
aiKl still carried on with as much u annth, and as 
Jiltlc success as ever, about ti.at profound mystery 
the Trinity* Siie studies, with much application, 
the MMulogy of r^rvcaied religion to theconstitu- 

tion 
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" tion and course of nature." She understands 
the whole argument perfectly ; and concludes^ 
with the right reverend author, that it is not 
" so clear a ca&e, that there is nothing in revealed 
religion." Such royal, such lucrative en« 
couragement must needs keep both metaphy- 
sics and the sublimest theology in credit; and in 
shorty ' 

4 

Signs foU'wing signs lead on the miglbty 
" year." 

In the mean time, let what lias been here said 
stand tor one example of the arts employed by the 
mind to enlarge it's knowledge, and to let it serve 
to show liow these arts degenerate into arlitice, 
deceive even the mind that invented them, and. iu- 
stead of enlarging knowledge, enlarge and mul- 
tiply errour. 

i^notlier example of the same kind it may be 
proper to consider. Hobbes says somewhere* 
that words arc the counters of wise men, and 
the money of fools. The observatioq is just, and 
the expression happy. Ideas and notions are the 
money of wise men^ and they pay with these ; 
while they mark and compute with ivords^ 
the money of fools. But yet so difficult is the in- 
tellectual commerce, so narrow the intellectual 
fund, that the wisest .men are frequently obliged 
to employ their money like counters, and their 
counters Uke money ; in one case, however, 
without loss, in the other without fraud. We 
may be said to do the fir^i^ that is, to employ 

our 
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our money like counters, when we employ ideas 
of one kind to mark and suggest ideas of another. 
We employ, as it were, in this case, good and , 
current money of one species, to compute and 
fix the sum payable in another : and thuar guineas 
may stand in the place of shillings, or shii* 
liugs serve to represent guineas. This hapj>eus 
whenever we make ose of figures ; and figures ace 
so interwoven into language, that they make up . 
a great part of our discourse, and a greater than 
is commonly apprehencied. 

The figurative style peculiarly that of poets, 
or of the tribe nearest alHed to theirs^ I mean 
orators. In this s^le the fi*ightened wave returns : 
or Cicero, in his Philippics, thunders against 
Antony. To employ this style with true pro- 
priety is hard, no doubt. It must needs be bard 
to keep up an exact precision and propriety of 
ideas and words, when two sets of each are con* 
' cerned, since, it is extremely so to keep them up, 
' when one set of each is alone the business of tljc 
mind. It is hard for another reason : because 
imagination, whose talents are neither precision 
nor propriety, not the former at least, is era- 
ployed in the application of one of these sets of 
ideas and words to the other, and because> it 
rarely happens, that great heat of imagination 
' and great coolness of Judgment, that happy as- 
sociation which forms a genius, and appears emi- 
nently in all your writings, go together, and keep 
pace with one another. When they do so, the 
figurative style^ that some of our neighbours have 

almost 

■ 
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almost rejected even out of poetry^ and that w< 

have abused most bcentiousiy in it, set ves to cn^ 
fiofCCi a» well as to explain amd adorB, but never 
ttt deceive. Somebody has said of the boldest 
figure in rhetoric, the hyperbole^ that it he» 
without deceiYing : aiid» if I omy venture to make 
a little alteration, in a definition given by roy 
Lord Bacon, I will say of rhetoric in general, 
the practice of which I esteen much, the theory 
link', that it applies images, framed or borrowed 
by imaginaiion, to idea& and notions which are 
iraiDed by jiidgnieAtv so as to warnv the aiffeetionSy 
to move the passions, aid to determine the will ; 
so as to assist nature, not to oppi'ess lier. 

But beside the use which poets make, with some 
profusion, as they iiuve a right to do, and 
oiatoA make, or should make more sparinglj, af 
this art of the mmd, wfaidi, transferring ideas firoai 
one subject to anotter, makes that become grace- 
ful and reasonable^ and thereby usefU, when the 
applicatioo is jodictons, which would be mon* 
sU'ous and absurd, and thereby hurtful, withooft 
it ; there is another nse, which the severest piH* 
losopfaieal writm may and do nmke of it iti their 
meditations, as well as their discourses; a use 
that if it does not serve to. increase^ serves, most 

certainly, to facilitate and pro|)agate knowledge. 
They who meditate (lor every man, and probably 
enrery anumal thinks) must have observed,^tha* the 
mind eni[)loys all it's forces, and meniOiy and 
imagination among th^ rest, not only to imm 
opinions, or to arrive at knowledge, bat to spet 

tl^ 
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the objects of opinion or knowledge in the fullest 
and ciearest iig|ftt» for it'^ own sstisfiiction, and 
for the- ease of comniinkfttiBg these thougbtflr ta 
otho: imads lu liie same order, and with the same 
energy, as they are ooatemptated by it. Not only 
judgnent compares,, in a steady train, ideas and 
notions that are present to it and tiiosc that are 
intermediate^ Ibose thai sagacity discovers to 
help the process of comparing ; but memoi^ and 
the &cu)ty of imagioing are employed to bring in 
adventitious faeipa. Such they may be called; 
far though foreign ideas divert the attention of 
the mind, when they break in unsought and by 
mknce^ they, help it often when they have been 
sought and are admitted bv choice. They lead 
the mind, indirectly and round about, as it were, 
itt many dases^ to soch truths, cnr to such evidence \ 
of trutl), as could not have been attained so easily 
nor so Mbf without thein. 

Mr. Locke^ in the prefiaice to his fainous Essay« 
' as he entitled it with great modesty, since it is 
sorrty the most complete work of this kiqd that 
any language can boast, excuses himself for 
dwelling long on the same argument sometimest 
" and for expressing it difierent niuys^^' by alh^ng 
that some objects had need to be tamed on* 
** every side; and that when a notion is new, it 
*^ is not one simpte view of it that will gain it 
admittance into every understanding, or fix it 
there with a clear and lasting impression^that 
oitr toderstaadings are no less different than 
our palates;" and more to the same purpose. 

Now 
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Now if k be necessary to present our notions t<y 

the view of others in several lights, and under va- 
riety of expressions^ I cannot see why they should 
not be sometimes viewed through the medium of 
figure; nor why the palates of those who relish 
this style should not be gratified. Mr. liocke 
gratifies them in this very place, and in most 
pages of his work. What is the juxtapositiou of 
ideas ? what is that chain which connects, by io^ 
termediate ideas that are the links of it, ideas 
thai are reniote, but figurative style ? what else 
are those dormant, that is, sleeping pictures, 

which are wakened, as it were, and brought 
into appearance by an act of the mind ? what else 
are the pictures drawn there, but laid in fiuling 
colours, or tiie images calcined to dust by the 
flames of a fever ? His invective^ therefor^ 
against figurative speech, in his chapler of the 
abuse of words, must be understood not of the 
use, but of the abuse of this style ; though it seems 
to go further, or it will not be agreeable to his 
own practice, nor to the truth, as I imagine. 
False eloquence there is^ no doubt, and frau- 
daleht eloquence too. Figurative style often 
causes one, and is often employed by the other ; 
but there is false and fraudulent reasoning too 
without eloquence : and we may find as much 
trifling and fallacy in some of the most dry di- 
dactic writings, as can be shown in those of poets 

and orators. 

Kbetonc may be a powerful instrument of de- 
qeit and errour, and so may logic too. £oth of 

them 
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them arc impertinent when they are reduced 
into arts, and are cultivated and ibiiawed as duch. 
But if rhetoric ivere baoiftbed cm of the world, 
and logic with it, eloquence and reason would 
remain. Mr* Locke says, very figuratively^ 
and very eloquently, speaking against figure and 
eloquence, that tliey have, " like the fair sex, too 
prevailing beauties, to be spoken against." He 
could not speak against them out of their lan- 
guage. How should he ? We may disaffect elo- 
quence as much a» we please, or nature may have 
saved us this task by refusing us the talent, 
but we must cease to speak, if we lay figura- 
tive speech wholly aside. F^res are so. neces- 
sary in the communication, at least, of our 
thoughts, that they are wove into the very con- • 
stitution of language, as we have observed alrea<fy« 
If we did not choose, v, e should be forced tu em- 
ploy them often in common conversation about ^ 
coimnion objects, and the ordinary aflhirs of life ; 

and they are still more necessary, when subjects 
aiore abstruse and more abstracted from sensible 
objects are concerned. 

God alone knows bow nearly external and 
imemal sense, of which we have one common 
perception, though the objeelf be diflferent, and 
though the latter be odcasfoned and limited by 
the former, are allied Alt that wilt ever be said 
to explain it, wtR explain no more than all that 
has been said already. But however, to assert 
' tfiat there is no other source of ideas but sen- 
sation, is to assett something most evidently false ; 

Vol. V. R for 
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for to expiain wbal has been touched already, or 
hinted at least, we have, as detenninate and a^ 

clear ideas of thouglit, as of extension or soli- 
dity : of our inward faculties^ of tbeii: operatiopi^ 
and of the modes of thinking, as of the powers, 
the actions, and of the niodificaiions of mere 
body. Were it otherwise, we should have no itk* 
tdlectual ideas at all ; for ideas» if they cannot 
be rcpresexited ia . thought without corporeal 
images, .are not such most certainly* .But sow, 
thoiiiih corporeal images have .nothing to do in 
iramiiig, they iiave much to do, and bear ^ priur 
cipal part in communicating intellectual ideas. I 
say a principal part only, for some of these are 
signified without their help, We say, that we pqc- 
ceive, discern, abstract, compoi^nd, or compare 
our ideas: but we say too, that \vc think, and 
that we know. The former ej^pressions, and a 
multitude of others, are taken from outward and 
applied liguruiivciy to inward seosaiions. The 
latter,., and §ome few. others, perhaps, signify ioo^ 
mediately, and withputany^ure, the int^Iectu^l 
idea they are designed to signify, i 

If we ask how a}! t^^is come$ to pass, the l;rue 
ani^w.er. seems obvious- enough. By an art, which 
.experienQp has suggested, to the if]iind.^. .The i^^as 
of }0^tw.afd objects have their ,c;jfiteriQn$ in these 
objects. .Body is the archetype of corporeal ideas, 
• and ,this criterion therefore is coampp to alLman- 
;Jkiqi;^ , ^u4;..intellectiAal ideas, haying.no sensible, 
have no such common criterion. He who had 
. £rsj( ideas, of (S^tensioa , and^ solidity^^ and who in- 
v/ ' :v ; I vested 
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vented the words, could explain his meaning by 
appefding to the senses . of other roeti. But he 
could not communicate his ideas of reflection by 
the same short and easy method^ the passion of 
his mind in receiving these ideas by sensation, ^nor 
the operations of his mind about them afterward. 
He borrowed^ therefore, corporeal images to ex* 
press them, and talked of perceiving, discerning, 

and so on, in the iigurnlivc ^tyle. Thus \vc may 
conceive how men came to employ corporeal 
ideas^ for the most part, to explain the inteliec-' 
lual |)ha'iu)ui( iiLi, and sometimes to assist even 
their own reiicctions on them. The art was rea- 
sonably invented, and usefully employed. But it ' 
soon became artifice, as soon as philosophers took 
into their beads to afiect such science as they are 
incapable of attaining. Then it was that they 
employed, among many other expedients, liie 
absurd use of figures that figured no real idea^ 
nor any thing more than philosophical dreams, 
and whimsies of overlieated brains. .The same 
practice has . continued from that time to ttiis^, 
from Plato down to Malebranche, from Aristotle^ 
down to Leibnitz, from Ploiinus and Jambljcus 
down to Agrippa and Fludd. It begins, to grow; 
out of date. Men require now something r^iore 
real thaji .figure, more precise than allusion, and 
more particular than metaphysical abstractions. 
Philoso[ilicrs may write as subHmely as they please, 
about pQCjumatics, or the doctrine. of ,sjp^ri|s^ and. 
as profoundly as they please about ontology, or. 
the doctrine, ^of Being abstracje(^ froui all lieing. 
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They will be taken up far amusement, like other 
writers of romance, and be laid aside like theitif 
when any thing more worthy of atleatiou presents 
itself to the miDd. 

Tt is time indeed, that they should be treated 
in this manner, and tliat men wiio betray them- 
sdves should impose no longer on others. When 
I say that they betray themselves, I mean it par- 
ticularly with regard to the inoonsisiency of their 
pretensions and their practice. St. Austin says^ 
somewhere or other, for I quote the passage from 
the logic of Portroyal, that men are so accus- 
turned since the fall to consider corporeal things 
alone, the images of which come into the brain 
by the senses^ that most of them believe they 
*^ cannot conceive a thing when they cannot re- 
" present it to themselves under a corporeal 
image." Such a one, I suppose, was the lo- 
gician, who for want of enlarging his definition of 
idea to whatever is an object of the mind in think- 
ing, or for want of supplying this defect by a true 
definition of notion, which would have been bet* 
ter perhaps, was so absurd, and so profane, as to 
advance that we conceive God under the image of 
a venerable old man, because we have no other 
sensible idea of him. But since the mistaken be- 
lief spoken of by St Austin is owing to custom^ 
and is that of most men only, I would ask why «o 
great a philosopher and saint, as he was, followed 
this evil custom, and filled his works with more 
and more forced applications of corporeal images 
to intellectual and divine subjects than any writer, 

perhaps^ 
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perhaps, of that metaphoriBing add all^orbiog 

age? Shall we say, with one of his disciples, ^\ho 
in every other respecti and even in ibis was hi$ 
4Bqual at ieasti thai the soul is become since 
" the fall as if it were corporeal by inclination, 
and tlmt the love it lias tor things sensible di«> 
minishes constantly the union, or the relation k 
^ bas to tilings intelligible*?" But beside that 
one of tliese £EU.hers ascribes to a fatal necessity, 
what the other ascribes only to an ill habit, how 
can this happen to those extraordinary men, who 
abstract their souls from every thing material, and 
wrap themselves up in pure intellect so frequently, 
akhougii tliey confess that *^ the miod depends in 
some fort on a portioo of malter How can 
it happen to souls that are united with the su- 
preme mind immediately, and in a most iuti- 
mate manner, though the distance between 
" them be infinite f?" 

Ordinary men may be content to make the most 
of the commerce they find established in their fia* 
tiuc between sense and inlcUcct, to pnshi their in- 
quiries about mind as far, and no further than. a 
few general notiom, which intuitive observation 
will justify ; and in this process, and in the com- 
mnmcatiop of their intellectual ideas, to avail 
themselves of corporeal ideas, and to make the 
little they know of body subservient to the less 
that they can know of mipd. This is enough, no 

• Recherche tie la Verite, 13» 
t lb. pref. 
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doubty for vulgar souls confined to loateriftl habir 
tations, wherein they feel the weight of a heavy 
atmosphere, and the malignity of an easterly blast. 
But it is' ndt enough for those who iare raised 
above the vulgai*, metaphysicians by nature, di- 
vines by grace, " all whose ideas arc to be found 
** in the efficacious substance of the divinity*;*^ 
and into whom a human soul, and a rational 
'** mind were insinuated not to be quickened, not 
to be blessed, not to be illuminated, except by 
the very subsiaucc of (Jod | Tliese men are 
more conversant with mteiligible than sensible 
teings, with the inftellectual world over which 
they range, than with the material world wiiusc 
'existence they deny 'dofnetimos ; and theretpre it 
i^hbiird sdetn, tbat'it 'wOuld'bave been 'More eiisy to 
them to hiive invented a metaphysical language, 
thiBiQ to have continfo^d the use oP wotds already 
appropriated to ideas as distant- ds- those -of teal 
l)eings from the entia ratiom§, or asthpse of body 
froth those of spirit. 'It wquld tiave been like* 
i^ise of 'exti^e* benefit • to mankind, whom these 
philosophers take so much generous pains to in- 
struct,' if they had been able, by the help of such 
a language, to set their sublime conceptions in a 
direct and full light, instead of that indirect and 
half light which comes reffieeted^ irom images fo- 
reign to them. > . (t.i'. -ir 

. ♦ Recherche de la Vcr. 1. 3, p.,2, c.^. 
f Insinuavit nobis Chri&tus antmam hiimanam, ct mcntein 
rationaleim non vegetairi, noo beatiiicari, non illuminari nisi ab 

ip$4 substantia Dei. lb. cited from St. Austin in Joan* 

. ' ' ■ . .<».-. ... 

trac* S3. 
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' I am ready, therefore, on this acepunr to la- 

Hient, that the atterapt of Bishop Wilkins, to form 
such a language, miscarried, and that Leibnitz 
Qoiiber finished his alphftbet of; human ihoaghts, 
aor his metaphysical algebra, ll may be said, 
perhaps, that these helps, great >s they would be^ 
would be such only for the greatest genii, and thait 
we have, therefore, a vast obligation to these phi-i- 
lofiophers, who make no « longer the distinction 
that their predeeessors made of initiated and pro-* 
fane, but dehver the mysiLi ies of their science in 
vuigar hmguage, with condescension. to our: gross 
conceptions, that woiild > liever comprehend them 
i^f they were kept in their natire abstraction, in^ 
atead ;0f. being clothed, with ideas that faU undec 
the view of imagination^^ Just so^ it is said, that 
the sacred authors writ agreeably to akl the vul-. 
gar notioila of the ages and countrka in which 
they lived, out of regard to their ignorance^ and 
to the gross conceptions of the people : as if 
tbeee authots had not writ for all agea and all 
countries, or as if truth and errour were to be foU 
lowed like iashious where abey prevailed. This 
pondeapension, then, ia vesy ill placed; and it 
would haye become much better the i^reat .men 
we' speak of, to have raised their feiiaw-creaturea 
Up, than to have let themselves down;, to have 
cured us of all our en ours, than to have left us in 
^ny ; and to have abstracted us, or to have taught 
us plainly the great secret of abatracling our- 
selves, ill our meditations, ii oui ail ilnugs sensible, 
|han to have left us .immersed ia them. 

R 4 But 
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But to speak more seriously and more plainly ; 
the truth is^ that if these admired maaters of rea^ 
80D did not hold the vulgar language, and make 
up their intellectual sclieaies of corporeal ideas, 
they would have nothipg to say more than every 
man, who contemplates bis own mind with atten* 
tioOy may know without their help. They are so 
iar from being confined and clpgged by the use of 
the idea they take from body and apply to mind, 
that it is by their means alone they extend their 
nmgeand seemtorise. Observebow fieitherMa-* 
lebranche sets out in the very first section of his 
Kesearch of Truth* He begins by considering 
perception and will. One of these is a passive, 
the oliier an active power of the mind. We 
know them intuitively, or the ideas we have of 
them by reflection are perfectly clear and dis- 
tinct ; 80 clear and distinct, that definitions and 
explanations of these, as of all our simple ideas, 
can only serve to perplex the mind and to render 
them obscure. To what purpose then did thi^ 
philosopher descend into a long detail of com^ 
partsons between these two faculties of the mind, 
and two of the properties that belong to matter, 
that of receiving figures^ and that oi b^ing deter? 
mined to various motions? It was not necessary 
to explain wiiat needed no explanation, but it 
was necessary to lay, as he did lay, with much in«- 
genuity, iliough very precariou:)ly, same of the 
foundations of this system. 

This is the common practice of metaphysical 
writers ; and what Malebranche and our Berkeley 
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bave doiKB so pUiwblyi and so agreeably, that 
they, who are fiir from admitting the systms of 
either, read the wriiings oi both with the ulmofit 
pleasure^ the most heavy philoeopher, whose name 
ever ended in us, pretends to feel. Nor shall we 
be much surprised at their success, if we consider 
how the most extravagant poets, sncb as Ariosto 
for example, who wander continually beyond the 
bounds of nature, and wherever a lawless fancy 
leads ^m, soften sometimes the grossest abaor* 

ilities under the mask of figures. Struck by these, 
the iniqd grows attentive to them, stops it's atten* 
tion there, and rather supposet an application 

tlian examines it 

When amusement alone is concerned, and not 
instruction, this may be pardonable on both sides, 
in the autlior and in the reader. But in more 
serious studies, where one writes to instruct, and 
the other reads to he instructad, it b pardotiable 
in neither. One rule, therefore, ought to be ob* 
served inviolably, the rule I mean of admitting or ^ 
rejecting figures as they are justified or not jnsti* 
iied by their application. Their application is 
their criterion* Metaphysicians %nd divines, there-' 
fore, who have made figures and comparisons of 
so great consequence by their use ot them, should 
coiMider, that the principal and most proper use 

of them is like that of a varnish on a picture. 
Jis a painter would be thought mad who should 
varnish an onpainted canvas, so must they be 

exposed to this censure, or to one more severe, if 
it appears at an]( time that they had no clear and 

determinate 
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deteriuiiiale ideas ia their minds, Goueerning inr 
tellectual subjects, and s|»tritual natunes and ope- 

rations, when they employed, under pretence of 
explaining tl\em, so many others borrowed from 
the objects of sense. . When tbey bave really .aueh 

ideas in their iiiuids, they uiusl remciiiber too that 
^ures and comparisons are varnish still. . It 
must not be. used to alter the intellectual picture, 
it must only serve to give a greater lustre^ and to 
make it better seen* Inteliecu^ai ide^ aud nor 
^ons, in . the mind of the philosopher or divtne> 
should lead them to the invention of figures, uud 
Mhese figures should lead the sicholar to these intel- 
lectual ideas and notions. When the latter i$ 
uoi so led, easily and almost unavoidaoiy, . tbe^ 
£gures. are improper, or he has a right to.coa^:? 
elude that the philosopher or divioe had no sucb 
idea$ uor aoiions in hia mind. .N,ow the ^rflt of 
tbisae proceediogs: is impcnrtinent; and the second 
is an arrant fraud. Figures in general, these of 
apeedi» .and aU.otbers that do not typify det^r-r 
winately, ture .unworthy of rational creaturo^^ ho^r 
ijiuch more of God? and figures ihcii typi^ nor 
thing, are uothutg, or they are worse than no* 
.thing ; they are* so mhny Ues, since they pretend 
*to denote something real, when nothing real ex- 
ists, iiu^v the sight oi that brazen serpent^ which 
JVfoses erected in the desert, cured th^ Israelites 
ul liic veaoiiiou? bites of real serpents, I know 
not. Miraculously, say our divines. Just as 
other images work cures at this day, say your 
divines. Be this as it will, tl^e figure typUied very 

^ determioately 
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ileterminately what God intended it should typify^ 
when he said, " pone eum pro signo." But wlieii 
your divines and ours agi*ee to make it a sign of 
the Christ lifted up on the cross and crucified, h# 
must be very cabalistical indeed wi'io can tiiscover 
Che saine determination. Real serpents had caused 
la real plague. A brazen serpent was the fi^re 
that signified this event to be over. It signified, 
therefore, at the same time, that- the Soaof God 
himsdf was come into the world near- two 
thousand years afterward, to deliver mankind 
€rom' the aUegorieal plague^of sin, which be did 
not friost certainly cause. How reasonable is 
one, how absui^i the other application oi this 
^gure? How necessary is it therefore tt> examine 

scrupulously the application of evtiy figure, liiat 
we may not be imposed on by false appearances? 
i}ut i will conclude these liedections by an exr 
ample taken from figurative speech. It will be 
thus more close to oiy purpose, and that it may be 
the stronger to show the abuse of figures, it sbali 
be taken iiuin one that has a real, cuui be con- 
trasted with one that has an imaginary applicar 
tion. 

The word discourse is derived from a Latin 
verb, which signihes to run abouty and by the 
motion of our legs, and the agitation of our whole 
body (for when the word was invented all men bcr 
lieved tiiey had bodies) to traverse many different 
grounds, or the same ground many different ways. 
Now tije appHcation of this corporeal image to 
what passes in^b^ mind, or to the action of the 
f mind 



* 
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mind when we meditate oa various subjects^ or on 
many distinct parts of the same subject, and wfaen 
wc coiiiUiuiiicate these thoughts to one another, 
•ometimes with greater, and someumes with le^ 
•fetation and rapidity, is obvious. It answers as 
nearly as such applications can answer, and there 
is no danger that this figure should communicate a 
iUse idea, or fail to produce that which it is de^ 
signed to produce. There can be neither equivo- 
^catioo, perplexity, nor dbappobtment iii the use 
of it. 

The word inspiration is derived, liice the others 
from a Latin verb which signiAei to blow in ; and 
it has been said, that the image might be bor- 

rowed to denote an action oi God in ao ^i^tra- 
^' ordinary manner, influencing, exciting, andea> 

lightening the inind of a projihet, or apostle/* 
How many assumptions are here in one short sen- 
tence ? and how impossible mast it be to come at 
any thing on which a reasonable inincl can rest, 
while figures are explajned by other figures that 
want explanation as much i Influencing is a vague 
term, and may be applied sr>veral vvay:^ vyith equal 
propriety. But exciting and enlightening denote 
different kinds of action, and neither of them has 
any relation to inspiratioiii or blowing in. Here 
then is metaphor heaped on metaphor, without 
any true application to an intellectual idea, and 
we know as little what is meant by inspiration as 
we did before. I conceive inspiration even less 
than abstraction. The latter, such as it is repre- 
sented by most philosophers^ appears to me iai- 

possibly} 
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possible ; but I conceive what the supposed ope- 
ration of the mind signified by this figurative term* 
is ; and by conceiving what is meant, or the ap- 
plicaiion of tiie term, I conceive the apparent im- 
possibility of the thing. But I have no more con« 
ception of this supposed action of the divine on 
the human mind, than I have of the spiiation by 
which the Holy Ghost proceeds fi-om the Father « 
and the Son, according to ihe decision of the 
council of i lorence, that met to reconcile the 
Greek and Latin churches in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The doctors of abstraction, therefore, re- 
quire, that we should believe against knowledge, 
and those of inspiration, that we should be impli- 
cit without it. Now this would be a great deal 
too much| even if we did not know the use that 
has been made of the supposed natural power 
ot abstraction, and of the supposed supernatural 
gift of inspiration* But both are sufficiently 
known, and it is a little too late, and but a little, 
to impose eiilier on us. in the character of philo- 
sophers. If we submit to be implicit in another 
character, and in one of the cases, as far as it is 
ncc^cssary to keep us even now within the pale of 
the Christian church, we sliali do very prudently. 
But it will be true, however, that the term of in* 
spiration is a hgure that gives us no intellectual 
idea, because it is not really the image of any. 

There was a time, and it lasted long, when this 
term was employed in a literal sense. I refer to 
the'time when Heathenish, Jewish, and Christian 
superstition prevailed separately first, and then 

1 unitedly. 
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Qtiitedly. Ignorance and fear produced super-' 

stition ; and superstition, in its turn, maintained. 
Ignorance and fear in the minds of men. Thus 
superstition broached the notion of inspiration 
and when the notion was once established, and the 
fi&ct believed, supposed inspirati'on served to con* 
firm and authorise superstition. That which has^ 
, happened in so many other instances, happened 
in.this ; ^ groundless and absurd opinion, which 
grew into vosfue in dark ages, and was consecrated 
by a rude and ignorant people, prevailed in age^i 
more enlightened. Men adopted what they would 
not have invented, and knowledge seemed Lo in- 
crease for no other reason, or to no. other pur« 
pose, than to defend, to cultivate and to improve, 
err our, 

Inspiration, which has been since ascribed to a 
metaphysical cause that meta|)]iysicians cannot, 
explain, was esteemed at first a physical opera- 
tion, that was obvious to the senses^ The goats of 
Coretas af)proached a cavern on the hill of Par-, , 
nassus. They fell into strange agitations, and 
. made an unusual noise. The shepherd followed 
them, and as soon as he came near enough to - 
receive the influence of the subterranean inspif ing? 
blast, he beg^n to be agitated like bis goats, and 
to prophecy like them; for we may believe, as 
reasonably as any part of the story, that the only 
difference consisted in this, his language was -un- 
derstood, that of Ills goats was not. On liiis ex- 
perience was the Temple built, and the fanK^us. 
Qracle established at Delphi, > commune humani 
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generis oraculuin,'* as Livy. calls it.- . The 

thiaii priestess sat on a tripod, lest she should fall 
into the cavei a when her head began to turn, and 
firo^ thence she uttered, with prophetic fury, th^ 
inspirations Sihe received, not from above, hu% 
from .below, .Many other examples might be 
brougl^t of such physical inspirations, but this one 
is sufficient , for njy pjcfcent.. purpose; at least it 
will be fully so ;Wben I, have added, that they 
maintained their credit so well, and so long, even 
among, philosophers, that TuUy introduces hit 
brother, who was a zealpas Stoician, as a person 
intirely convinced of their reality. So convinced 
he appears, that when an objection, taken from 
the disrepute into which this oracle began , to fall> 
is opposed lo the argument he had druwn from 
it's universal reputation, Quintus thinks it suffi- 
cient to , answer on this physical principle, that 
the inspiring virtue of the earth, which used lo ex- 
cite and enlighten the mind of the Pythoness, 
might be worn out by age^ as. rivers have been 
seen to dry up, or to change their course *. 

; But this w;fis> opt the sole, - though it might be 
th$ first, notion of , a divine inspiration. Hesiod, 
and your Homer, an(j[ others more ancient than 
either, had ^Ued the. wprld with dsemons and ge- 
nii: and as. poets were the philosophers of those 
ages among the .Greeks, the machinery oi i>oetry 

f ..1^ Potest vis ilia terrae, q^use mentem Pythias divino 
afflatu coijcitabftt, evanuisse vetmtate; ut quondam evanuiase 

amiies, aut ui aliuia cur»uiii coulortos <3i deliexos, Videmus. 

M came 
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came soon to be that of philosophy. Plato, as great 
a poet as any of them, in the garb ot a philosopher, . 
multiplied vastly these iinaginafy beii^ and assign- 
ed them diti'ereiit ranks and different einployments. 
He made the system of an iatellectual world, and, 
hi the respect I am going to mention^ as absurdly 
as many others, but more reverentially toward the 
Supreme fiefaig* He supposed a chain of inter- 
mediate beings, from man up to God ; and H is 
evident, that these beings were, in his system, the 
ligents of the Supreme Bein^ both in the creatiiHi 
and goremment of the world. He did not raise 
up man to an immediate communication with 
God. The distance and the disproportion seemed 
to him too great. He supposed him influenced, 
that is excited and restrained, enlightened and 
hispired, as well as made, by other created beings; 
by whom this distance was nearly at least filled 
up, and this disproportion gradually lessened. In 
hts system, therefore, a greater rererence was 
shown to the Supreme Being, than in those of 
some other theologians, in which God confers £i- 
miliarly ^th men, and acts a part, not only in the 
most important, but in the most trifling scenes of 
our human fiirce. But still the absurdity re- 
mained of such a gradation of beings. That there 
is a gradation, I doubt not, upwards, as our senses 
inform us that there is one downwards. But such 
a gradation, by which finite approaches nearer 
and nearer to infinite, is inconceivable. The 
distance and disproportion will be still infinite. 
But to return, and to conclude what I shall say 

about 
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about the notioas that obtained among die lieat* 
thens on this subject; for yon know that I have^ 
reserved to myself a right of following the matter 
as it rises before me, without ohserving in these 
Essays, any more than I used to do in our convert* 
sation^ a just propoiiion in the members of my 
discourse. The causes ©f inspiration then were 
principally these» an intoxicating wind or vapo^Jt 
that blcAv into the inspired persons, or the action 
of daemons, or gcuii, on their bodies, or in them. 
Such beings were believed universally to exist; for 
even Democritus, if I mistake nor, is snid to liavc; 
admitted them. But tlicy were believed to be 
f material, though spiritual and invisible ; and whe- 
ther Plato thouiiht them all iiood and beneficent 
or no, the general opinion, and that even of the 
latter Platonicians, held that some were good, and 
some bad; that there were pure and impure spi- 
rits. Their contemporaries, the Christian fathers, 
affirmed, that these spirits were all of the latter 
sort They attributed the whole secret of oracles 
rather to the malice of the devil, than to the 
priests. I have read in Basnage*, I think, that 
Origcn and Chrysostom represented the priestess 
sitting on a tripod over the sacred vent, with her 

legs wide oj)eri to receive llic spirii, iu;d that some 
pretended the oracles vvere delivered through this 
honourable channel. Nay, that judicious person, 
the martyr Justin, scrupled not to assure the 
world, that these devils had carnal enjoyment of 

• * Anliq. Jud u(|ues. 

Vol. V. S * girls 
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gyrls and boys too, in the very act of inspirations 
The general efl^ct of inspiration was madness and 
fury. Divine madness and divine fury they were 
called, and the persons, thus inspired, uttered 
their vaticinations in fits, that made the body 
swell, and distorted by convulsive motions. In 
this state, and when they were quite out of their 
senses, they were consulted by men who thought 
themselves in ttieirs, who were often the greatest^ 
and, in public opinion, the wisest of mankind. 
Tully asks, ou what authority we are to believe 
tliat the mad man sees what the wise man does 
not see, and that he who loses human sense ac- 
quires diviae * ? His brother might have referred 
bim for an answer to the works of bis admired 
philosopher, to that passage in the Phsedon par- 
ticularly, where Plato recommends so highly that 
divine fury, which exerts, itself in vaticination, 
inystery, poetry, and love, and where he gives the 
preference over all other wisdom to that which 
divine fury fnfuses. 

Now nothing cuuid resemble more a Heathen 
than a Jewish vaticination, and no wonder is 
there, that it should be sa Egypt and the East 
were thQ great schools of such philosophy and 
' theology as I have mentioned. They abounded 
with seers of visions and dreamers of dreams, 

• 

* Quid rero habet auctoritatis furor istc, quem divinum 
vocatis, ut quae sapiens non viileat, ea videat insanus, ct is, 
qui humaoos sensus ami^^it, diviuos assecutus sit. De Diy* 

with 
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with prophets and diviniers^ with wizards and cun« ^ 
ning meAj vrith theurgic as well as natural magic, 
and all the occult sciences. The Greeks borrowed 
from hence almost all the knowledge^ real and 
imaginary, that they h6d ; and sb did the jews 
too, as some divines have had the candour to 
confess, while the crowd of them affect to 
maintain the contrary, against irresistible proba- 
bility; and would persuade us, that the whole 
Heathen world was enlightened by the lamp of 
the tabernacle : as if any similitude of opinions, - 
customs, and rites, which is a good proof, in ge^ 
neral, that the more modern learned of the more 
ancient nation, was equally good to prove, that 
the more ancient learned oi the more modern, the 
masters of the slaves, and a people that had 
high opinion of themselves, of a people whom 
they despised. But, however this may have been, 
the Jews, according to the spirit of the Mosaic 
system, made the Supreme Being more frequently 
an immediate actor in matters of inspiration, as 
in all other matters, than the Heathen did; 
though they too employed the ministry of an- 
gels, whose names, at least, they learned first 
from the Chaldeans, if they did not come first 
acquainted with these spiritual beings among that . 
people in their captivity. 

Tiiiqi notion of an immediate action of God on 
the human mind became more common, and in- 
spiration more metaphysical, in the Christian 
schools. Some of the heathen philosophers held 
opinions that led to this, and niight have been 

8 2 im- 
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improved^ so as to derive all inspiration imme-' 

diately from the Sii[)reme Being in some extra- 
ordinary manner or oilier^ whicii they would noV 
have been at a loss to represent^ or rather to 
evade the necessity of rcpreseating, by the help 
of figurative style. Some of them assumed^ that 
the human soul was drawn out of the divine na« 
ture, or was tinctured by it, or bad catched it's 
fire from it. I know not bow to express better 
those strange words ; strange, I mean, in this ap- 
ph'cation, hausti and delibati. They assumed, 
further^ that the Divine Mind pervaded and filled 
all things; und, when they assumed thus much, it 
seemed easy to conclude^ from this near relation 
of the divine and human mind» to an action 
of the former on the latter, " cognatione di- 

vinorum animorum animos humanos commo- 

ven*. 

Plato's Trinity, as little intelligible as it was, 
itnight have been another assumption by which to 
account, more particularly, for this divine act of 
inspiration. The second person, Gods intelli^ 
gence, the Word, made men : and, what could be 
more consequential, than to ascribe all particular 
inspirations to the third person, that universal 
spirit, that energy of God, which animates and 
governs the whole? No part of tiiis could have 
shocked the opinions of those phiiosopiucal theists, 
who acknowledged not only a^ general providence, 
but particular providenciqs. As little could it have 

• Tttlly de DW. 
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been thought repugnant to the principal which 
seemed common to them all, that principle of re- 
verence to the one, the Father of Gods and men, 
whom they conceived to be beyond and before 
all existence. They could conceive no being, nor . 
manner of being, equal to the Supreme ; but nei- 
ther did the Platonic tvinity suppose that there 
was any such : and they might have placed the 
source of inspiration, according to this theology, 
much higher than obvious, visible causes, and 
even than the suggestions of daemons and genii, 
without ascribing it to the first mind, or admitting • 
any mind equal to the first. They had the more, 
reason to do ihis^ and to place inspiration, as it 
were, out of si^ht, when the cicclit of oracles 
began to fail, and a gross phj^ical account of jit 
would pass no longer* 

But that which heathen theologers could do, 
Christian theologers could not, after the Nicsan 
Council at least, whatever they did or might 
have done before it. They ascribed inspira- 
tion, indeed, to the Holy Ghost; but the 
three persons of this Trinity making one God 
only, they ascribed inspiration to an immediate 
act of the Supreme Being, as the Jews had done ' 
before them, among whom this act, and the im- 
. mediate presence of the Deity were said to be 
manifested often in a sensible manner. Some- 

thinfj of this kind obtained at first among the 
Christians. Voices from Heaven, for instance, 
and the visible descent of the Holy Ghost, would 

S 3 • havt; " 
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have made inspiration^ if ibese phsenomeha bad 
continued^ as much an object of sense in the 
Christian system, as it had been ever in that of 
the Jews or of the Heathen. But these phseno^ 
incna did not continue ; and ihougli signs and 
wonders were said to be wrought by persons in- 
spired, inspirations became invisible, and the 
notion of it purely metaphysical ; less absurd than 
former notions, perhaps, but more remote too 
from human comprehension. 

The consequence of all this was, that the proof 
of inspiration resting on autiiprity and opinion, 
it became very equivocal. Every sect and every 
council pretended to it; and whil^ they opposed 
and damned one another, what one side attribu- 
ted to inspirations of the Holy Ghost, the other 
attributed to suggestions ot the devil ; for in this 
system the Holy Ghost, that is God himself, is 
' the inspirer and comforter, and the devil, an in- 
ferior, a created spirit, and yet a rival to the 
Father of all Spirits, is the tempter and tormentor. 
How God acts on the human mind to inspire and 
comfort, and the devil tp tempt, was thcpv and is 
still, a metaphysical or theological secret. But 
the power of tormenting, which the devil exercised 
in those days, was np secret at all. legions of 
impure spirits were believed to take often posses^r 
sion of the bodies of men, from whence nothing 
could drive them but aspersions of holy water, 
and other forms of ecclesiastical conjuration, per- 
fpfOi^d by priests ^ that is, by men on whom the 

4sP{>ositiga 
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imposition of hands had conferred th& Holy Ghost, 
in a constant succession from the Apostles. This 
conjuration had heen first taught by Solomon, as 
Josephus assert^ in the eighth book of his Anti- 
'quities; and it continued long in credit, for much 
the same reasons that oracles and the arts of divi- 
nation had done so formerly. It is kept in some 
use still by the Roman clergy, and our reformed 
clergy would not he sorry, perhaps, to revive this 
pious practice. 

While ignorance and superstition reigned tri- 
umphantlyi and the fantastical ideas and notions 
which they communicate, and which authority, 
education, and habit, do in some sort realize in 

' the mind, spread and prevailed ; men mi^t be 
easily persuaded, that the spirit or breath of God, 
which blew into the face oi the first man, and 
made him a living creature*, might blow, likewise, 
on extraordinary occasions, and in an extraordi- 
nary manner, into the faces of some of his pos- 
terity, as into chosen vessels. They might be 
•easily persuaded, that this breath was not only a 

, principle of life to all, but an influencing, ex^ 
citing, and enlightening principle to some* They 
might imagine, without any great effort, that the 
efiect of this occasional breath was to &n into a 
^aiiie the latent s])ark8 of a certain fire, that had 
been kindled in the origin^ ^^oosUtution of man^ 

4 

.* Inspiravit in faciem ejus spuaculuni \itx, et factus eft 
j^omo in nuimiB viveatcxD, are the woiitis oi Pluses. 
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and had been extinguished by the fall. Thcy 
uiiglit imagiae, that they knew really wliat all this 
meant ; and on such reasonings, which would 
have been none of the worst they employed, they 
might have proved to themselves and others the 
inspiration of Christian saints, to whom sublime 
mssieiious truths were revealed, and of Jewish 
prophets and seers, who foretold^ future events 
and recovered stolen goods ; for even this, as low 
as it may seem, was a part of their employment, 
and one eflTect of their inspiration. 

But this reign is well nigh over ; or, if it con- 
tinues in some of these parts of the world, it 
triumphs universally in non& He who pretetrds 
lo iiisiruct now iiiubl know first, and expect, if 
he uses any hgure, to be called upon to explain 
his meaning ; that is, to show his meaning without 
the veil of any figure. Inspiration was long un- 
derstood in the literal sense of the word, not only 
while men imagined grossly, that it was the effect 
of a subterranean wind or vapour, but wiien they 
had spiritualized it a little, and fancied it a breath 
that came from above, or a spirit that descended 
on one pi op lie t, and passed from one to i|notiier, 
with sensible effects. 8ince it could be received 
no longer in the literal scnee, philosophers and 
divines have gfven up the literal sense \ and kept 
the word, that signified something, to serve as 
figure that signifies nothing, and that can be 
translated into nothing but some other hgure. 
figures and types ar^ incjeed the strongest en-- 

ireuchmeuli^ 
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IrcQchments of metaphysics and theology : and it • 

is in them that the professors of these rcpuud 
sciences defend themselves the best. 

A history of inspiration, like one of divination, 
would be a collection of such cxlrava^iuicies and 
absurdities, as might be sufficient to make our - 
species forfeit the character of reasoning crea- ' 
tures; if it did not show, at the same time, that 
by a free use of their reason men have detected, 
one after another, most of the fallacies, the 
crossest at least, that had bcca iuipostd on theui 
by Heathens, JewS| and Christians ; for even of 
these it cannot be denied. The fautors of inspi- 
ration are thus reduced to their last entrenchment; 
and having abandoned ail their other posts as 
untenable, they endeavour to defend this by not 
explaining what has been refuted as often as any 
explanation of it has been attempted. Your ' 
friend, Aitcibury, who knew more of classical 
lear^uug, and even of divinity, than he did of po- 
Jitics, though he affected these the most, has 
eometunes lamented, that atiy explanation of the 
real presence in tlie eucharist iiad been given, and 
that the church had made any decisions about it. 
As long us it was held an inexplicable mystery, it 
M*as believed, he said ; but as soon as divines had 
been so unskilful as to attempt to explain it, 
Berenger's recantation signdied nothing, and it 
has been a disputed point ever sinee. If this be 
a right notion, as I incline to think it is, these 
two mysteries, that of the real presence, and 
that df inspiratioDi have had very different fates. 

The 
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Hie first set out a mystery, and was piously be* 
lievc (J, till attempts to explain it showed, that it 
implied contradiction. The other set out as a* 
iiutural phacnonienon, and was so far from beincr 
ttiotjght a real mystery, how much soever it might 
remain such to the vulgar, tliat prophecy and 
divination, the effccis of it, were tiiouglit attain- 
able by purifications, purgations, and other phy- 
sical methods ; 'and that they became arts, which 
were taught in the schools by the Heathens, and the 
colleges of the Jews* But the notion of inspira«- 
tion has ended in mystery, where the other be* 
' gan : and this expedient, the only one that can 
support it at all, would support it effectually, if 
these ages resembled a little better those wherein 
the belief of the real presence was first es^* 
tablisfaed. 

It may be said, that an extraordinary action of 
God in the human mind, which the word inspira- 
tion is now used to denote, is not more incon- 
ceivable than the ordinary action of mind on 
body, and of body on mind ; and I confess that 
it is not But yet the cases are so widely different, 
that no argument can be drawn from one in 
favour of the other* It is impossible to doubt of 
an action which is an object of intuitive know- 
ledge, and whereof we are conscious every mo- 
ment ; and it is impertinent to deny the existence 
of any phsBnomenon merely because we cannot 
account for it* But then this phaenomenon must 
be apparent; and the proof tlmt it exists^ or has 
existed, must be £uch as no reasonable man can 

refusi^ 
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refuse to admit. Otherwise we shall be exposed 
to make frequently the ridiculous figure that phi- 
losophers have sometimes made, when it has been 
discovered, after they had reasoned long about a 
thing, that there was no such thing. We must pot 
assume lor truth, what can be proved neither a 
priori, nor k posteriori A mystery caqnot be 
proved k priori ; it would be no mystery if it 
could : and inspiration is bui ome a mystery, sincQ 
ail we know of it is, that it is an inexplicable 
action of the divine on the human mind. It 
would be silly, therefore, to assume it to be true, 
because God can act mysteriously, that id, in 
ways unknown to us, on his creature man ; for 
just so Asgyli did prove, or might have proved, 
that men do not die, but are translated, because 
God can translate them. There is then no pos* 
sibility of proving inspiration ii priori ; and the 
proo&that are brought k posteriori, for Christiaa 
insphration, are not more decisive to Christians, 
than those' which the Stoicians brought in favour 
of vaticination und divination were to them; nor 
than those, which the Mahometans and the wor- 
shippers of foe bring of the same kind, ar^ to 
them. 

This word inspiration, about which I have said 
so much more than I intended, belongs properly 
to you sons of Apollo; and to you it should be of 
right restored. While you were at once poets, 
prophets, philosophers, and divines, and went 
about from house to house singing, as the Metho- 
dists do preaching, sublime doctrines^ the use of 

it 
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it might be a little confused : and what you as- 
sumed in the two fir^t cliaraclcrs, voa might 
ascribe lo yourselves apd others in the two last, 
But since they are become distinct professions, as * 
well as clKiracters, and one of them, that of pro- 
phets^ is extincty inspiratioo may have it's place 
and use in poetry; but nowhere else. If phi- 
losophers and diviiies employ this word, which 
signifies a particular and determinate action, as'a 
figure to signify some other action, they employ it 
improperly. It cannot serve to inform; but it 
may serve, and it actually does servei to deceive. 
Our Quakers, our Methodists, and enthusiasts of 
every sort and in every religion, are confirmed, by 
t^e received use of this word, in the belief that 
the spliii Oi God debcends upon them, is inspired 
into them, excites and eulii2;htens their minds, and 
enables them, by it;s powerful operation, to utter 
all the extravagancies, wiucii die m their opinion 
so many divine truths. 

It is the more reasonable to guard against 
every thing of this kind ; because the hypotheses 
of some of our finest mpdern writers on the sub** 
ject of ibe human mind, though they do not pre- 
tend directly to be inspired, seem to renew and 
improve the reveries or waking dreams of an- 
cient pliilosopUeis, in such a manner as to lay 
agiiia the foundations of superstition; by sup"» 
posing an immediate and constant communica- 
tion between the divme and the hunian nature:?, 
Hxat Malebranche supposed such a communi- 
cation/ is evident in all iiis writings: and his 
fi Christian 
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Chribtian aud metaphysical meditations are no- 
thing less than a dialogue between the Word and 
him. The conference w*as not held indeed in the 
terms and form of tlie dialosjue ; but the lan- 
guage he makes the Word to hold in it, he affirms 
to be conlormablG to\lu: answer.-, which he ihiiiks 
he received when he interrogated the Word on the 
same subjects. 

I have sometimes wuiidered, that divines and 
metaphysicians, who have borrowed so many fan** 
tastical notions from Plato, have neglected one 
which they might have found in the apology of 
Socrates^ and by which they might have ac- 
counted more probably, and more decently than 
they have done, for divine inspirations, revela- 
tions; and communications* They might faav^ 
learned there to distinguish between the aethereal 
and elementary body. We may compare the first 
to a shirt, since the same Plato compares the se« 
coiui, iu tiie Phasdon, to a suit of clothes, and since 
it Is worn under the other, sub luanifesto hoc 

corpore latens.*' Now it was by this medium 
that Socrates was inspired by his daemon, or 
guardian angel. He saw visions^ and he beard 
voices : but bow ? Not by his elementary, but by 
his aelliereal senses. Thus an inferior spirit, and 
not the Supreme Being, is the immediate- actor ; 
and inspiration is no longer an unmeaning fi<i;ure 
of speech. But this is not enough for metaphy- 
sical divines. Our notions of humanity must be 
raised higlier, even at the expense of debasing : 
(for as such it appears to me) our notions of the. 

divinitj'. 
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divinity. God and man must be more intimately 
joined, though by eudeavouriog so to joia them, 
they renew, in some sort^ the grossest absurdities 
of paganism. 

Many instances might be produced of this sort, 
and some very flagrant. I will content myself in 
this place with the mention of one. Bajle ob- 
serves^ that the notion of seeing all things in the 
infinite Being, which father Malebranche ad- 
vanced on this assumption, that our ideas must be 
in God, because they cannot be modifications of 
any created mind, differs little from the doctrine 
of Democritus, who taught, that the images of 
objects, which present tliemselves to our senses, 
are emanations of God, nay that they are God, 
and that the idea in our minds is God likewise '^^ 
The observation is certainly just, and I need nol 
enlarge upon it to show you that it is so. Instead 
of that, I "wiii ask you, whether the different hy- 
pothesis of a philosopher, whom you and I love 
and honour, has not some, though a more remote 
resemblance to the same doctrine. Both of them 
at least have, in my opinion, one common ten- 

• The words of Tally are those, " DciiiULritu^, qui turn 
** imagines carumque cuciiitus in deorum nvimcio rtfeit: 

turn illam naturam qua? imagines fundit uc luittat : turn 
^ scientiam intelligeotiamquc." Tbey will be better trans- 
lated thus. Democritus, who places among the gods not only 
the Images of the objects that surround and strike us, but that 
nature which pours forth and sends these images to us^ and 
knovk ledge and intelligence. Cotta mentions the same notions 
atlerwarcl, not in the same woids as V cllciub, buL ly the saaj«. 
•licet. Tull^ dc Nat. Dcoi\ 1. 

dency. 
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dency, that which I have just now nienlioaed. 
If I was perfectly persuaded, as I am very much 
of the contrary, that we perceive all our ideas in 
the divine miod, I could account for all that 13 
attributed to inspiration by a figure, that would 
have a sort of metaphysical meaning. I could re- 
present the soul as a mirror, and it has been so ^ 
represented, I think, by some; and then sup- 
pose, that inuiges received from the presence of 
God to it, are retiected by it, wluch would be 
like the reflected light of the sun, a secondary 
and fainter, but a divine illuininalion. Again, 
could I comprehend that visual language in which 
tlie Author of Nature constantly speaks to the 
" eyes of all mankind I might be able, perhaps, 
to comprehend how God may speak to prophets 
and apostles in visions ; or else I might deduce 
by analogy, that, as we think we see when we do 
not really see, but only receive ideas through the 
eye from an immediate action of God, so pro- 
phets and apostles might think that they em* 
ployed the &culties of their own excited and 
illuminated minds, and signified tht ir ow n thoughts 
by the words they pronounced, when they neither 
thought nor spoke, but when the breath of God 
articulated in their organs. I niiiiht be able to 
compreiiead such subhme notions ; and I should 
be glad, no doubt, to find hdw happily these doc- 
trines coincide with that ancient opinion, that 
prophets prophesied often without knowing that 
they did so. But, I confess, that I comprehend 
as little our friend s hypothesis, as Ido that of the 

father 
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father of the Oratory ; though i comprehend veiy 
clearly bow we may be said in some sort, and in 

some y)articular cases, to learn to see ; that is, by 
the ordinary course of expei ieuce, and not by any 
divine agency. 

SiuiU i own it ? I cannot be mortified at my 
want of comprehension in this case. \V iien phi- 
losophers employ clear and determinate ideas, 
such as are real not fantastic, and when they rea- 
son on principles that are evidently true, instead 
of such as are doubtful at best, I comprehend 
them without any extreme labour of mind. When 
they do otherwise, I mispend no time in making 
unprofitable efforts to comprehend them. Cotta 
treats the notions of DemocntuSj, that have been 
mentioned, with the utmost contempt^ and eveo: 
Velleius had ciilcred into no refutation of them. 
Bayle thinks a little genius could never form 
tfaem, and that in order to form them, a man 
must comprehend the whole extent of power, 
which, belongs to a nature capable of painting in 
our minds^ the images of ol)iects. I will imitate 
in all similar cases the old academician, not the 
modern ^sceptic, who seems a dogmatist on this 
occasion. I will follow no man out of the high 
road of plain common sense. In that, the phi- 
losopher may lead me to all real knowledge ; for 
common sense does not exclude uncommon dis- 
coveries in the search of truth. But the philo- 
sopher goes often out of this road, while the illi*- 
tcratc, unlhinkinfT crowd of niaiikiiul cannot G;a 
tar in it. These are the two extremes in which 

men 
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men soMetimes meet. The diflferettce eonrsists 

always in their acquisitions and habits, and not* 
always in their natural faculties. The reason of 
one is not cultivated Uke that of the other ; but' 
the imaginations of hotli may he a[)t to warm and 
transport them alike. While the philosopher 
consuls His reason alone, he will he always far be- 
fore the other ; but if the imagination carries him^ 
away, there is a chance tliat they may meet ; and 
the philosopher, with all bis kinowlfedge, aYid^ Idl 
his reason, may have not his own whimsies alone, 
but those of the most vulgar' understandings to' 
suimort. ' ' * *^ 

. SECT. ' VI. 

Havino; dwelt thus \oivr on one art of the mind' 
that degenerates into artifice, it is time I should 
proceed to another; and the art to he.considcred' 
next is that which was intended when I said, that 
we are isometiitaes obliged to pay in counters, for 
want of ready money. What I*inean By it is Hiisl 
We are sometimes obliged in piiiiosophical, as^ 
well as ib ' common discourse, to 'male use of 
words that have no di^termiriaie, nor iixleed, pro- 
perly, any ideas or notions at all annexed. to 
them, r say, we are obliged to do so, in order to 
distinguish this case from that of metaphysics and 
tlieology, which are almost wholly conversant, 
wheti they keep within their own bounds, and go 
neither into physics nor ethics, about words Uuit 
have no intelligible meahmg, words that have been 

Vol.. V, f invented 
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to conceal ignorance, and to create an appear^ 
aoce of science : whereas the words intended here,, 
diouglt they have no ideas nor notions, properly 
speakiugy annexed to themy have however^ a 
ineaniog and • a use, an intelligible meaning 
and a good ose^ Two of tbem I will produce a& 
^xanipies^ and ihey shall be words th^t serve to 
fjlenote unknown causes of Isnown effects. They 
take their precision, like the names of substances, 
iioak iiGmiblQ eflegts ; and tbey refer either to aa 
unknown veal causey or to the unknown principte 
of sonic apparent cause. 

Our ignorance of causes, our curiosity, and tlie 
extravagant opinions of philosophers about tbem^ 
are equally great. I shall not enter on that sub- 
ject here at leasu Something however, inus^ be 
said about the notion of cause, in order to show 
the reason, and even necessity, of employing such 
words as I have mentioned, and to , introduce 
what 1 propose to say concerning the use and, 
abuse of them. Neglecting, therefore,, all the ab- 
stract notions that are entertained about, cause^ 
the nice and trifling distinctions between the cause 
and the sufficient reason of any thing, and the 
other distinctionsi as well as divisions, anid sub* 
divisions that have been raade, and that serve, lor 
the most part, to no other purpose than to per- 
plex us in a labyrinth of words, let us content 
ourselves to understand when we speak of cause 
in general, " That, by the immediate, or remote, 
^' the physical, or moral virtue whereof any things 

' * . i& 
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is whaf it is, or any tfaing is> done as it is 

. done." : . • ' . 

The Siiprenle fieing is the first,, and, strictly^ 
the sole efficient cause. But, as we know no- 
thing of his ujanner of beinji, so we know no-/ 
thing of liis mabner of causing. lo your Ho'* 
iners machinery tlic gods are pti'pcui Lilly actors; 
but the poei neither employs theui so luuch^ nor 
more improperly/ nor in6r^>tin«orthiLy, th^n phi- 
losopiiers and divines have presumed to employ 
the Deity. Let us think with greater -reverence 
of God ; and, while Twe aeknowledge him to - be 
the first, let us not mjagine hiui to be the iiiime-^ 
diate cause of every phsnometion, and^ every, ithixig 
that hapfiens/ Through how many mediums, if' I 
may say so, may not the rays ut divine eliicacy 
paiss befiore they arrive at usi j^Bw b^-it front: nie 
to negiect, oi* to diaeourai^e, ihe ooniemplation of 
the first ethcienft- Cause, who shines so gloriously 
iga;aiL faia .works*' »;£ut let us ^»k>re him.: in the* 
contemplation of His work^, and of the order of 
s^ond causes by w hich the syatem of them is 
inaijQtained, and ea!rried oiit : Btoond jcauses'can* 
not be reckoned, in a strict. jiiulosophictd sense, 
efficient, when Ahey arc considered relatively to 
tlie whole extent of being, at the head of which is 
God. But as they have a communicaicd ef- 
ficiency in suclt degrees, of such kinds, aud under 
such directions, as.it is commuiiicated tothem by 
infinile wisdom and pow.ei*, thev appear efficient 
Mfheo they are eofisiderediDelativi^ly to us, and. to 
our system; aiiifd;.stooe 'aii.toiir^.Jfnowledge. ia^iiiiu 
•: • . . T 2 ' . truth, ' 
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truth, relative to these, we may be ireR content 

to adaiit ideas that are so too, and that reach no 
furtiier. These are onr limits,, and where our ex- 
perimental knowledge of second - causes stops^ 
there our physical inquiries should stop. All 
beyond is metaphysical jargon ; for at what poiift 
soever we leave physics for metaphysics, we fall 
of course into Jargon. The ancients generally 
set out in iu . . Tlie jDoderos too often condude 
in it. ' ' ■ * 

The iirst example I shall produce of words^ that 
serve to. denote unknown causes, of knownr effects, 
shall be the word Chance. Every event that hap* 
pens in the course of >iiuman al^irs, ' how omtin-' 
gent soever it may seem, has a real and peculiar 
cause. But when these causes are too remotey 
or too complicated, to be easily or at. all dis^ 
eerned by us, we call the .evmt contingent, and 
the cause chance. Thus we endeavour to supply 
our want of ideas^ to think with lesB coofiiliioiv 
to discourse more intelligibly,'' and to make: up 
the sum with counters, which we cannot make u{r 
with money* But in this kind of payment there 
has been iinich abuse, and much deceit. Super- 
stition attempted to make these counters pass for 
r^l money; and, instead of keeping the word 
chance to signify in it's application nothing more 
than this, that the cause of an event was un^^ 
known, to make it pass for an aetual cause and 

positive Being. Superstition in] personated it 
under the name of Fortune : and this chimerical 
divinity was supposed to direct arbitrarily ell the 
2 * events^ 
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events, whose causes were not apparent, or which 
exceeded in good or ill the expectations of men. 
The Heathe»s accounled by it for past events, 
consulted it about future, and referred themselves 
to it in doubtful cases. 

It is strange that such superstitions, instead of 
being confined to the heathen world, should have 
been as prevalent among God's chosen people, 
Jboth Jews and Christians, and should be scarce 
exploded at this hour. It is stranger still, that a- 
recourse to ihc decision of chance should be ex- 
pressly commanded in the Old Testament, and 
occasionally countenanced in the New, even oh 
so iaiporlant an occasion as the election of an 
apostle in the place of Judas Iscariot Yet so it 
is ; and from hence we may believe it happened, 
that some even of the most puerile and absurd ap- 
peals to chance, if one can be more so than ano^ 
ther, were long preserved among Christians, and 
by them applied most profanely and cruelly. 
Many different sortes or chances were constihed 
by tlic Ilcuiiien. Those of Praeneste, where For- 
tune had a temple adorned with mosaic work by 
Sylla, who trusted much to the goddess, and took 
the name of Foelix, on account of his success, 
ivbich he ascribed to her, were extremely famous* 
I do not remember how these consultations were « 
made ; but those that had the name of Sortes 
:Homericse, and Sortes Virgilianse, were made 
by dipping at random on some passage in the 
poems of Homer and Virgil ; and the superstition 
ivas sure to be confirmed, whenever, ar it could 
^ T 3 not 
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not but luipjK a often, future events seemed ia 
any degree to have b^eu figured in these 'passages. 
An odd instance of this, which is 4>re6erved in a 
tradiiion, derived, I t,hink, from Mr. Cowley, I 
may mention as I go along. This poet and some 
other persons, attached to Charles the First, were 
with hiui in tlie Isle of Wight, where Croniuell 
kept him in prison till he brought hiin to the block. 
Their amuseiiieiu, tor it could be nothing more, 
was to try the Sortes Virgiiiante ; and in trying 
them it is reported^' that the oofortuoate prince 
dipped on those terrible imprecations, that Dulo 
^akes against iEneas and his posterity, iu the 
fourth book of the iEneid. 

1 said that these superstition.^ usiges have been 
iipplied profanely and cruelly by Christians : and 
X tira$ in the right to say sa What could be 
more profane than the practice of opening the 
sacred books, in order to take from Hie first pas* 
sage that occurred a projjnostic of events, and 
to degrade tliem to the saiue silly use, that the 
Heathens made of their poems r W hat could be 
' ^liaorc cruel than the custom of (lecicUug causes, 
mminal and civil too^ by duels, uUich was in- 
troduced by the baj*barous northern nations ; and 
was, notwithstanding the d^chuatioui of some 
popes against it, so far approved by the church, 
that it was followed on many occasions in eccle- 
siastical controversies^, and that it was accom- 
panied on all occasions with much ecclesiastical 
ceremony ; even so far, that a priest blessed in the 
fi^ld the weapons of the champions ? This trial, 

m 
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lilre that of passing blindfold over red hot plough- 
shares, and others, were appeals to chance as to 
a judge: and both these appeals, and the con-* 
"suitations of cliance ai)out future events, were 
founded on a theological axiom, invented to ex- 
cuse them on one hand, and to create more- 
verencc for them on the other ; that God presides 
over chance, and directs it by interpositions of 
his providence; so that to interrogate chance was 
to interrogate God, and the decisions of chancy 
were the decisions of God. 

To apply the word chance in this manner, was 
absurd enough. But what shall we say of thosa 
philosophers, who ascribed the creation of the 
world to chance. Superstition perverted this in- 
nocent art of the mind ; and a word, that sigiutied 
no determinate cause at ail, was made to atgoi^ 
a Superior Being, who governs the affairs of tha 
world, and to whose agency those events were to v. 
be ascribed, that could not be accounted for other- 
'vvi-e. Philosophy, the pliilosophy of men who 
atiected to put superstition under their feet, and 
to account by physical researches for aU the phas- 
nomena, attributed the original of all things to 
chance. By this proceeding tlie Epicureans did 
not endeavodr to screen their ignorance, but they 
pretended to show their knowledge of causes. 
They erected chance into a first physical cause, 
and derived the production of the universe from 
It, They assumed a chaos of innumerable hete- 
TOgeneous particles, endowed with essential acii7 
^itVj and with whatever else was necessary for 

I 4 thpir 
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their purpose, like the declination of these atoms ; 
after wiiicb they concluded, that such a uuiaber of 
eotities, iji perp^ual motion and action, one on 
another, must pass, sooner or later, through all 
possible coiiibiuauous. I roui hence they con- 
cluded <«gain, that, the formation of the worid 
was caused by a certain concourse or corabina- 
nation of atoms, without the unnecesaary JUelp o^ 
a directing mind ; and tba^ this concourse beisg 
jDi'tuiUjus, the world was made by chance. But 
enough has been said of the^ usp and abuse of this 
word. It is tiipe to speak of tbosej. that have 
been made of the word force. 

Since ^ven Aiciphron the minute philosoplier 
could frarae no precise idea of force, though he 

shut his eyes to assist his meditation,'* it might 
iMfcd) he asl^e^, bow it conies to pass, that there are 
so . many refined «ubtilties and . nice distinctions 
about ttiifi .same force ? Ingenious and learned men 
ought have employed their time much better most 
certainly, than they have done about subtile ab- 
^* stracts, spiritual quintessences, un certo die 
y and un non fo ch^*" 1 am sorry to, have this 
proof the more of the folly and affectation of phi- 
losophers* But I. am not at all at a.Ioss to account 
ibr themv Q-or to show from, whence the difference 
arises between these visionaries, and ihusc great 
men who have discoursed rationally about force. 
.The difference arises plainly frour hence. The 
former have abused this art of the mind, and sup- 
.posied, or reasoned as if they supposed, that this 
word signified what comiDon sense never meaned 
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to^fiigoiiy by it.. The oiber& have not turned art 
into artifice in this manner ; but have reasoned 

about lorce as about the unkaown cause of sen- 
sible eSecta^ or the- unknown causality of ap- ' 
parent causes.- It may seem strange, perhaps, 
4o our first thoughts, that men should talk sense, 
for it never seemed strange that they should talk 
nonsense, about something whereof they have no 
ideas. But the reason why they do so, in the in- 
' stance before us^ will appear to our second 

thoughts cxlrcuicly plain. That it luiiy appear 
&0 the more, and that we may siiow the better 
bow industrious the mind is*to help it's natural 
infirmities by art in the conceptions and expres- 
sions of things, let me add a iew reflections to 
what has been already observed. 

Without meauuigwiiat those philosophers niean- 
ed^ who screened so much ignorance behind the 
notions they endeavoured to establish of occult 
qualities, and occult causes, we piay say, that the 
causality of apparent qauses^ and, therefore^ th(9 
first efficient causes in the order of second causes, 
will be always occult, whatever hypotlicsis or sys- 
tem we follow. The Peripatetics and Schoolmen 
imagined the qualities oi substanees, Uicy were 
and are still called, and which arc supposed to ex- 
vcite ideas immediately by their immediate action 
on our organs, and uieciiately by their action on 
other bodies, to be real entitiesi derived from sub- 
stantial forms, inherent in substances somehow or 
other ; but distinct from them, and added to 
tbem* Modern philosophers^ more intelligibly and 

more 
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more conformably to experience, hate banished 

-all these notions of qualities distinct from body ; 
and have taught us, that the action of body on 
body 18 produced exchissveiy of them by the in-^. 
Maid con^stitulion of body itself; and is vaued 
according to the divers coustitutions of the bodies 
that are at any time passive, and the difierent 
stales ihcy are in." This opinion leads us on to 
observe the mechanism of body, the laws of mo- 
tion, and whatever else makes any part of physical 
inquiry. The other ib founded in abstract gene- 
rat notions^ which the knowledge of particulars 
had little share in framing:, and points up to' the 
chimeras of imagination. But still, even the best 
of them stops short of the real essences of sub* 
stances, shows us more causes, but shows us as 
Jlittle the ptinciples of their causality. 

Although the system of philosophy be, in this 
respect, totally changed, yet the inind has found 
it convenient, to preserve the notion of sensible 
qualities. They were thought real, and referred 
to substances as inherent specifically in th^m. 
They are conceived now to be qualities by impu- 
tation only, and refer to the manner in which our 
senses are ati'ected. We cannot say, with strict 
propriety, this clock has several sensible qualities^ 
though it marks the days of the month lo our 
sight alone, and the hours and the minutes to 
onr eyes and to our ears* We know that there 
are no such distinct (|iuililies in the clock, 
aud that ail these cifccts arc produced by one 
«prir:^ governed and producing cifects according 

XQ 
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to il*s owo temper, according to Ii^ws aful dim-f 

tions resulting from the structure of the >viiole 
nmiphitie, and according to the texture- and stat# 
of the organs of those - to whom it is visible, or 
Audible. Just so we cannot say, with strict pro- 
priety, that snow is cold by a cold quality, af^ 
more than white by a white quality ; or that fire 
hot by a hot quality. They excite ideas tlmx we 
distinguish and mark by these words ; but they 
contain nothing in them, that resembles these 
ideas. By ,the perceptions we have of these 
ideas, we mark, under the name of qualities, 
the divers eflecu of the unknown essences of 
substances. 

This modern expedient (for the mind invents 

expedients as fast as it finds the want of them in 
the improvement, or more easy of improvement 
of knowledge, is the more reasonably employed 
on anutlier account. Though tiiere are no such 
distinct specific qualities in bodies a» were as- 
sumed by philosophers, yet the particles wbioh 
compose bodies are often heterogeneous, ajs they 
appear by sure experiments; among other in- 
stances in that of light, and in the production of 
jDOIours, Now this heterogeneity, which is.thought 
to consist in the different sizes of the parti- 
cles, and which may consist in other differ- 
ences undiscoverable by us, continuing tlj^ same, 
and each kind acting, and being acted upon, ac^ 
cording to it's kind, tins amounts, in some manner, 
to a notion of qualities contaiued in bodies; and 
|jL i 1^ so coneeivedi tbe mind knows no oiore iti- . 

deed 
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deed of the real constilaiions of bodies than it 
knew before, but proceeds in this hypothetical 
maimer a Ihtte better, and with greater clearness 
and precision in the pursuit of ph3^sical inquiries'. 
These inquiries, thus assisted, enable us to ana* 
Ipt the component* particles of boc^^s in their 
effects, and to discover in them too some genertf 
iaw8| by which the action of these component par- 
ticles, • separately and collectively, is directed. 
This is some knowledge, and has the appearance 
lof being greater than it is* But there is some- 
thing still behind, concerning which- we cannot 
boast even the least appearance of knowledge'. 
Body acts on body by contact and puisionl This ^ 
is certain, though it be not so certain, that 
body can act no other way, as philosophers ge- 
nerally afisume. But even this pulsion b caused 

hy motion, as motion is caused by pulsion ; so 
that we get thus into a circle, and may go eter- 
skally round id the dark, withoat being nearer t6 
discover what it is that puts mobihty, that essen- 
tial property of matter or body, into action, unless 
we suppose, that the motion impressed originally 
continues still without any duninution. Who can 
withhold his admiration from those discoveries^ 
that modern philosophy has made concerning 
the laws of motion, the properties of bodies that 
becomie apparent by them, and the actions of bo-, 
dies on bodies ti.at follow according to them ? 
But who can, or will ever be able to say, what the 
springs of corporeal nature are, without which 
there could be neither action nor motion ? What 
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is that spring, for instance, which emits from xhi 

body oi Uie sun innumerable particles of light, 
that make their passage of fifty millions of miles 
%o our' Earth in seven minutes of time, or there* 
abouts, with a velocity inconceivable, tliough de- 
monstrated? Weil may the cause be incompre- 
hensible, when* the effect passes ^comprehension. 

'Here now the word force, of which we are to 
ilpeak, comes^ liito play^ and serves as a sign of the 
unknown causes of the phsDnomena both of na- , 
ture and of art ; for etiects are produced in the 
works of art> by 'an Imitation of those of nature^ 
^\ hereof the c^u<l^ are unknown evcfi lo the arti- 
hcer. Wiicn we employ the word alone, it is of 
very vague signification, and imports nothing 
more than sonie determining power, intellectual or 
corporeal. 'But the mind takes tuo methods to • 
give it'grteter^'precision, when that is necessary. 
We annex it sometimes to words which signify that 
whereof we* Would, on such occasions, denote the 
power in general to produce effects i» physics, in 
mechanics, in ethics; and thus we say, the force of 
wind, the force of a mill, or the force of habit. 
We*aiinex set other times to it words, that, refer- 
ring to particular known effects, serve to fix, on 
every occasion, the meaning of it; just as we an- 
nex the words liot or eold, to signify certain sup- 
posed qualities of body, and, as intelligibly at 
least, as we use the names of substances. Thus^^ 

ue speak of attractive, repelling, impelling force, 
of the force ot gravitation, of cohesion, and everk 
0f inactivity. Oqr Newton, who has opened, by 

tbe 
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the help of those sure guides, experimeni and ge- 
ometry, so large a field of knowledge and inquiry 
to present and future )-hilosophers, concerning 
the greatest and tl^ least piia^nonieqa of nature^ 
was far from pi^tending to deterniii>e the efficient 
cause of his attraction, or what tliat force is, which 
makes bodies, and every particle of Uody, muti|<-. 
filly tend , to one another, and thereby give ua an 
idea of attracting, according to what has been 
taken , notice of already* He distinguished so ' 
carefully, between the particular attractions of the 
schools, aud his meaning in tixe tise of this word, 

. that nothing could be more despicable than 
the ignorance or malice of those, who would have 
confounded them, and have made him an asscrter 

. of occult qualities, who discovered ^be :av)6t 
universal and the Icabt occult quality, if I may 
have leave tq. call H spjbr ^nc^^.utl^at ever 
was, since it interoeds.'^ ,tb€ ,wjiole-cor|)oreal sys- 
tem. To this, and to the several , kihds of it, he 
referred all the phsenomena that cannot be ac- 
counted for by impulse, and they are many;, 
though many of those which were ascnbed to a- 
sort of attraction by the ancients are^ on better 
foundations, ascribed to impulse by the moderns. 
But neither for the cause of impulse, nor of at- 
traction, nor of any action of body, even the most: 
sensible, can philosophy account. They, there- 
fore, who use the word force as the sign of an 
unknown cause, while they apply themselves sole* 
ly to discover the laus by which this cause acts, 
and the cUccts it produces, make a proper u^e 
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the word. Tliey whaaifect to talk in any other 
manner, either physical or metaphysical, about 
Ibrcc, abuse the word most impertinently, and 
pervert into artifice a very useful art oi the 
mind. 

But this is not the only method, by vvjiich this 
art of the mind is perverted. It degenerates intp 
artifice likewise by the use which they make of it, 
who invent words lo point out causes, they sup* 
pose unknown, of effects whose real causes 
are known. In the former method men are 
led into errour, by afectrng knowledge ; in this, by 
aftecting ignorance. Whatever force is, it is the 
cause of etFecls that are known, but cannot be 
ascribed to any cause that is known. In this the- 
propriety of the word consists ; for if they could be 
ascribed tu any cause known aad denununated, it 
would be impropciv and tlic use of it could only 
serve to mislead. But there may be more than 
errour, there may be iVaud in iliis case ; for, to 
borrow .an image from, the application of the word 
chance, the fair gamester who should see a raflie 
of sixes thrown several times together, might 
ascribe it to chance,. tl;iat is, to an unknown cause, 
very properly ; but the sharper, who had loaded 
the dice, or who knew that they were loaded^ 
would ascribe it to chance fraudulently, as well 
as improperly. 

I could wish that Alciphron and Lysicles liad 
made this observation to Eupbranor, and bad ap- 
• plied it to sho v him why tlicy admitted the word 
forcCy and rejccti^d the word grace. The task 
* would 
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would not have been hard, since it would not have 

♦ 

Been hard to show him real causes sofiidently 

known, and suHiciently luarkcd by nords, of the 
efltects ascribed by him to a cause supposed un* 
kt)own» and marked by a distinct word appro* 
priated to this purpose. They might have sliown 
these causes to he the influence of a rehgious edu- 
catioh, a warm head, and ti warmer heart ; hope, 
fear, grief, joy, strong passions, turned by preju- 
dice and habit to devotion; devotion itself nursing 
it's own principles ; the effect in ifs turn becom- 
ing a cause uniform and constant, or redoubling 
it's force on the least failure, in acts of attrition, 
contrition, mortification, and repentance. ' They 
might have proved, not only by j)rabable reasons, 
'but by indubitable fects, the sui&ciency of these 
and other known causes to produce all the effects 
commonly ascribed to grace, even tiie most asto- 
nishing that ever' ^appeared in saints^ conf^^ssors. 
Or iiuii tvrs. Nav, they iiiiiiht have shown that 
clYects more astonishing, and many of them better 
vouched than most of these> have been and are 
still daily produced in men, whom it would be 
blasphemous to repute under the divine influence. 
Alcipbron- might have illustrated this argument, 
in bis serious character, by quoting the saints, 
confessors, and martyrs of idolatry and heresy; 
and Lysicles, in his gayer character, by quoting 
those of atheisu], and of the most abominable 
vices, as well as the. most indifferent customs, of 
paederasty for instance, and of long beards. 
I -am thinking m\\^i Iduphranor would have re-^ 
' * plied 
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plied to the niinuie philosophers, ami i:i disco- 
ver wo reply .worthy of that solidity and that can- 
dour, which render him equally admirable and ami- 
able. He might liavc said, indeed, liiat he was 
misunderstood by them, that the parity he iiisisi^i 
on was not meant to consist in a proof of grace, 
as well as force, from the efiects; that it was^ 
only meant to answer an Objection against the 
doctrine of grace, supposing it proved from te- 
** velation, and not to prove it s existence ; that, 
therefore, if the parity was sufficient to prove 
** the possibility of believing grace without an 
idea of it, the objection they had made was 
answered, and he aimed at no more." But I 
think, that, as minute pliilosophers as I am uiiiing 
to allow Aiciphron and Lysicles to have been, they 
would hav6 maintained very easily the pertinence 
of their objection, and the insufficiency of Eu- 
phranor's answer. 

They might have said, there is not even the 
parity you now suppose between force and grace. 
Our objection, against the latter, did, in effect,' 
anticipate your reply: and, if we Allowed your 
reply to be a good one, it would neither strengthen 
your cadse, nor weaken ours* The parity between 
force and grace, which you confine now to a pos- 
sibility of l)elieving one as well as the other, is not 
sufficient ; because it is not real. - The possibility 
of believing force, is nothing more than tlie possi- 
bility of believing, that every eSeci has a cause, 
though the cause be unknown to us^ and the pro- 
Vol. V. « U priety 
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priety of the word consists in the application of it 
to no other cause. The disparity and impropriety 
do not arise from our having no idea of grace, 
for it is true that we have none of force ; but they 
arise from hence, tliat there is not the same possi- 
bility of believing a cause whereof we have no 
idea, and which cannot be ascertained by it's 

effects, as there Is of believing one whereof 
have no idea, indeed, but which may be ascer-^ 
tained by it*s effects. You assume graee as a 
cause of one particular kind, an innnediate influ- 
ence of God on the mind, and you apply it, to 
effects that may have causes of several kinds. 
Should a word be invented to signify amoral cause 
of effects purely physical, or a physical cause of 
effects purely moral, you would laugh at the in- 
vention, and you would be in the right. But is it 
a jot less ridiculous to assign a particular cause^ 
either natural or supernatural, of effects that may 
be produced by any, or all of these, and to tinnk 
to save the absurdity by saying, that the word in-' 
vented to denote this cause has no idea attached 
to it, no more than that of force ? 

The use of the word force can have bq equi- 
vocal consequence, the use of the word grace 
may. The testinaony, nay the conviction of men^ 
that they felt the influence of this unknown cause, 
would not take off the equivocation. How should 
it, after all the examples that may be brought from 
daily experience ? A real enthusiast doubts no 
more of his perceptions of the operations of grace 

in- 
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ilifoi iiiing his mind and determining his w ill, than . 
lie doubts of bis perceptions of Uie aclaoa of out'" 
ward objects on his senses, and perhaps less* 

Another thing, which I imagine that the minute 
philosophers would have said to Euphraoor, is ' 
this. Since the parity you endeavour to establish 
between force and grace cannot be so established, ^ 
as to answer your purpose on any principles of 
reason ; it remains, that the notion of grace can* 
not be received, nor the word employed on any 
other authority, than that of implicit faith in the 
revelation, by which you suppose the existence of 
grace proved. That authority obliges us to be- 
lieve an action or an influence of God on his elect, 
the manner of which no human idea can reach. 
But on what authority, Euphranor, do you an^ 
swer our objection against- the doctrine of 
" grace, by supposing it proved by revelation ?" 
If you have proyed this fact, that the Christian 
revdation, in which the doctrine of grace is con- 
tained, was iuade by God to mankind, as. all lacts, 
and especially one of this importance, ought to 
be proved, for every other kind of proof proves 
nothing, we will agree, though there he not the 
same reason for admitting grace as for admitting 
force, that both are to be received alike. Our 
objection was insufficient, but your answer then 
was unnecessary ; for surely nothing can be more 
unnecessary, than to go about to establisli on pro- 
bable arguments, what is already established on 
demonstration : and the real existence of grace 
has been already demonstrated, if the truth of 
ti. u 2 reve- 
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revelation, in every part of it, has been so; since 
no proposition can be more demonstrated tlian 
this, that a doctrine taught by infinite wisdom 
and truth is a true doctrine, If you have not 
proved this fact, and we think you. have^ scarce 
attempted it by the proper proofe, your argument 
is a pure sophUrn. Wlien we urge that the doc-* 
trine of grace, or any other Christian, docuine^ ia 
inconceivable, or that it is pregnant with absoxd 
consequences, and, therefore, unworLhy of God ; 
this is urged, in strictness^ ex abondantii; for we 
do not give up the ftrndameatal point, wbicb is, 
that the authenticity of your Scriptures, in the 
lyhoie, lEmd in every- part of them, and the. truths 
by conse<|amce, of your reirelation, has not been 
yet proved. Wiieu yjou suppose the contrary, 
therefore,, in disputing with us^ yoabeg tbe- ques* 
tion about a principle, in order lo confirm a con- 
sequence* Thus, it, seems to me, that the dispute 
between Euphranor and the minute philosopbera 
would have ended. What I have said upon it 
ean.be scarce caUed a digression ; sinoe this com- 
.parieon of force and grace serves admirably well 
to exemplify what has been said concerning the 
iM*t and artifice of the mind, in the proper and 
improper use of words, toi which no determinate 
ideas are annexed* 

SECT. VII. . 

I 

Many other arts there are, by which the humane 

. mind endeavours tu iielp itself in the acquisition 

anQL 
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and communication of knowledge. Some of them 
are as liable to abuse as these which have heeo 
menliaDed, and all of them are abused more or 
less, to the production and propagation of errour ; 
for I presumei from what 1 have the oieans.of 
observing, that tbk in^ould be found true, on a 
strict examination, even in tlie applications of 
geometrical knowledee. But it is time I should 
fux an end to thiis Essay ; that becomes a treatise 
in buik at least, if not ia matter nor method. 
That I may not conclude too abruptly, however, 
even for such a rambling essay ; it is necessary I 
should proceed to distinguish, ia a few more m- 
fltonces, between real . aad iaiaginary knowledge, 
the natural powers and the arts, the arts and the 
artifices of the human mind : and if these in- 
stances should lead me further than I intend, you 
will please to ascribe this prolixity to my love of 
truth, and to my desire of giving you all the satis* 
-faction I can. 

I will observe, therefore, that as the sagacity of 
tlie mind baa invented various arts whereby to 
improve the other fiiculties, and even itself, 
and to carry their umied forces a little fur- 
ther than the immediate lessons of nature 
carry them ; so the affections of the mind have 
not only turned these arts frequently into artificet 
an example or two. of which we have seen» but 
have gone further. They have not only slid im- 
perceptibly, but have plunged openly into artifice; 
and philosophers, those that I intend here, seem 
to acquire knowledge only as a necessary step to 

V 3 errour : 
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errour : when they have done this, when they have 
lost sight of the former, they grow so fond of the 
latter, that they esteem it no longer a humati» 

but raise it, by an imaginary apotheosis, up to a 
divine science ; which is, of all others, the most 
peraicious artifice of the mind, according to my 
lord Bacon, and according to truth. " Pessiina 
res est erroruiu apotheosis, et pro peste in* 
tellect&s babenda est si vanis accedat vene- 
ratio." 

Are these lovers of wisdom, these searchers ot 
truth, yon may well ask, nothing better than ven- 
ders of, false wares, venders of hypothetical sys- 
tems at best, and often of such as are intirely 
fantastical ? I fear that they are : and that the 
only excuse to be made for them is, that they 
•sofnetimes deceive themselves first. They put me 
in n>ind of a passage in Plutarch, who compares 
the Stoics to ships that set out under auspicious 
names, the Success or the Swiftsure, for instance, 
and who are beaten by tempests in their vova^e, 
or cast away. The great uiischief is, that the im- 
plicit passenger shares the fste of the unwary 
mariner. In short, so it is ; the most irrational 
of all proceedings pass for the utmost efforts of 
hiiman reason ; and that philosophy, which pre* 
tends to teach us the subliinest truths, serves only 
to amuse mankind in a middle or low region be- 
tween truth and errour, knowledge and igno- 
rance. 

het us now resume the division of our ideas 

into such as are natural, and such as are artificiaL 

^ 'Those 
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Those of the first sort are such as God appointed 
them to be ; and ar^» therefore^ real human ideas. 
Those of the second are framed by the mind^ 
sometimes under the direction of judgment, and 
sometimes under the prevalent influence ofima- 
•gination; and are, accordingly, sometimes real 
and sometimes fantastic. Real ideas are defined, 
by Mr. Locke, to be such as have a foundation 

in nature, a conformity with the real Being and 
** existence of things, or with their archetypes.'* 
Fantastical ideas then are such as have not this 
foundation, nor this conformity. Now this de* 
iinition requires a little commentary to make it 
more clear, and more exact too, if i mistake QOt^ 
in one part of it at least. 

Our simple ideas are all real, whether tiicy be 
ideas of the primary or of the secondary qualities* 
If bodies, as some philosophers speak : or, as I 
had rather say, wheUier they be such as all body 
excites in us, like those of extension, solidity, 
figure, divisibility, ^ind mobility , or, whether they 
be such as particular bodies excite in us, like 
those of colours, sounds, smells, tastes^ and the 
whole tribe of tangible qualities. But in our com- 
plex ideas of substances, the case is not the 
same. They must be real, as long as they are 
conformable to the combinations of simple ideas 
that exist in the substances which cause them. 
I)Ut they are liable to become fantastical, because 
it is in the power of the mind to form them, with- 
out any regard to existence, and because their 
icality ueitliei is nor can be founded in any thing 

u 4 but . 
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but real existence, actual or past. The reason, o 

this, u'hich Air. Locke gives, where he trciitb of 
the reality of human knowledge, is so obvious, 
tliat a very little reflectioD must suggest it to every 

thinking uiaii, n\ tlic prcicnl state of |)hiIusophy. 
The real constitutions of substances being intirely 
unkoown, it is as impossible we should know 
whicii of the powers that cause our simple ideas 
can coexist, and whicii cannot, any other way 
' than by experience, as it is, that we should know 
what tliese powers are. Whenever we frame 
ideas, therefore, of substances, without being au-* 
thorised by existence, these complex ideas must 
neeUs be fantastical ; suice they are coniposed of 
simple ideas proceeding from powers whose co« 
cxibience is, for aught we know, impossible. As 
obvious and as decisive as this reason is, it has 
not hindered men from exercising, even on sub- 
stances, llie p<jvvcr by which ihcy boast themselves 
able to frame ideas of what may exist, as well as 
of what does exist, or has existed. Thus Plato 
and others, boiii btiore and since his time, have 
peopled invisible worlds with so much poetical 
licence, that one is tempted to think of him, who 
seems to iiave been above the lowness of super- 
stition, that be was very little in. earnest, and 
nicuned rather to amuse than instruct an age, 
wherein the marvellous was sure to |)icase. 

It is the abuse and misapplication of this power, 
tliat hus opened an incxiiausUblc source of ian- 
taslical ideas and notions, which have been the 
bane of philosophy, and have infected almost every 

branch 
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branch of science. The proofs are innumerable ; 
and theiastaiices that may be produced are liable 
neither to objection nor evasion among men who 
join candour with knovvlcdgc ; two qualifications 
that are inseparable from the love of truth ; that 
promote one another in the discovery of it ; that 
should always go together, and scarce ever do so. 
Fantastical ideas and notions of every conceivable 
kind, and even of substances immortal and mor- 
tal, celestial aod infernal, divine and human^ or 
amphibious beings, that partake of the two natures, 
stare ns in the face whenever we look into the his- 
torieSj traditions, and philosophical remains, that 
are come down to us from the remotest anti- 
quity. The same phaenomena appear in all those 
of the intervening ages : and to say the truth, 
science, or rather that which passed for science, 
in many of these, was coin})osed of little else, lii 
these latter ages, even since the resurrection of 
letters, since the improvement of philosophy and 
of hutimn reason, several ideas and notions that 
wqre principles of imaginary knowledge to the 
ancients have been preserved in esteem and vene*^ 
ration : as if that, which had no foundation in 
nature three thousand years ago,' could have ac- 
quired it since, and ideas, which were fantastical 
in their minds, could ripen into reality in oura. 
They are not the less fantastical neither for having 
been purged of some cii cumstantial absurdities, 
and rendered a httle more plausible by softenings 
and refinements. It must be confessed, that how 
deficient soever the ancient pliilosu^ixers might be 

in 
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in real, they left scarce any thing new to be in- 
vented in imaginaiy science. But they left macb 
to be improved : and this task several of the mo- 
derns have executed most successfully.. We may 
say of fantastical ideas 10 general, what TuUy 
says of one kind of them, that of prognostications 
by dreams> at the close of his treatise on divina- 
tion ; that the solicitude and fear they cause 
M ould have fallen into contempt, if philosophers, 
who seemed to be perfect masters of reason, bad 
» TOt taken upon them to be protectors of dreams. 

But these general reflections would be more 
seasonable after some that are more particular, 
and that remain to be made. ' As far as we have 
gone, we have seen our way, I iluak, very clearly : 
and the distinction between real and fantastical 
ideas of substances is so well established, that they 
cannot be easily confounded. The distinction 
agrees with one part of Mr. Locke's definition ; 
and is founded in the same reason. But there is 
another part of this dcliuition, which seems too 
inaccurately expressed in the chapter of real and 
fantastical ideas, and quite untrue, as well as a 
little inconsistent with what he advanced else- 
where, accordmg to the explanation of it in the 
chapter of the leality of knowledge. In the 
definition it is said, that our ideas are real when 
they have a conformity with their archetypes. In 
the explanation it is said, that **all our complex 
" ideas, except those of substances, being arcbe** 
** types of the mind's own making, not intended 
** to be copies of any thing, nor referred to the 

existence 
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existence of any thing, as to their originals, 
cannot want any conformity necessary to real 
** knowledge." Conformity with what? With 
themselves ? That meaning is too absurd to be 
supposed. With other ideas of what exists, or 
iias existed ? That cannot be intended neither ; 
for these ideas are *^ not copies of any thing, nor 
refer to the existence of any thing, as to their 
" originals." It remains, therefore, that we un- 
derstand no conformity whatsoever necessary to 
make these ideas reals when it is said, that they 
. want not any that is necessary to make them so* 
Now this proposition I think absolutely untrue. 
There is a conformity, in the strict sense of the 
wordy though of another kind, as necessary to 
make these ideas real, as the conformity proper 
to our idccis of substances is necessary to make 
them real : and all the complex ideas here spoken 
of are real or fantastic, as they have or have not 
this conformity. Thus it will appear, if we do 
not suiter the word archetypes to perplex our 
thoughts. If all our complex ideas, except those 
of substances, are archetypes, they must be ap- 
, plicable, and properly and really applicable, to 
something ; for it is at least as ikntastical to 
frame an archetype applicable to nothing that is 
really typified by it» as to frame the idea of a sub- 
stance that can be referred to no real existence as 
to the archetype of it. When archetypes are made 
by nature, they determine our ideas, as God, the 
author of nauu e, has appointed that they should 

be detiprmined : and the knowledge we acquire 
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by them is real knowledge for as and to all bumu 

purposes, whether these ideas do really resemble 
their archetypes or not ; according to what ban 
been inculcated already, and perhaps more thao 
once. But when complex ideas and notions aie 
framed by the mind, to senre as archetypes in it^ 
they must be framed with a conformity to the 
5ame nature that determines the others, or they 
will be fantastical and produce no knowledge, or 
such as is lantastical like themselves. I do not say, 
that they must be framed so as to contain nothing 
which implies contradiction. They have been so 
framed, indeed, as to iiuply it on many occasions, 
by ancient and modern sages and saints* But we 
will suppose, that they are so no longer : and on 
that supposition we say, that even this is not sui- 
iicient, and that all these ideas must have a closer 
conformity than that of bare possibih'ty to what 
we know of the existence of ihmgs corporeal pr 
intellectual. Universal possibility is the range of 
divine j)ai licular acUialily, passt il or present, and 
that in a very couiined system of human in- 
tellect 

The ideas we speak of, it is said, are neither 
intended to be copies of any thing, nor referred 
to the existence of any thing as their originals/* 
If this was abbolulely true, all such ideas would 
be archetypes in a strict sense^ and could be con* 
ceived no otherwise. But it is not absolutely true. 
It is rather a definition of fantastical tlmn of real 
ideas. Our most complex ideas and notion^ 
which combine^ in the greatest variety, modes and 

relations^ 
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relations, as well as simple ideas, are often copies ; 

they are ofien referred lo exisiencies, to particu- 
lar existenciesy as to their originals : and when 
they are not so, when they are put together in 
the mind, as the miud never perceived them 
put together in existence, though this may be 
Said to be done " by the free choice of the 
mind, and without considering any connection 
*^ they have iti nature/' yet are they not, when they 
UK^ real, quite arbitrary, nor quite void of re- 
icrcnce to existence. Mr* Locke shall prove this 
for me. He says, that one of the ways by which 
ve get these complex ideas of mixed modes is ex- 
perience and observation of thin^ themselves^ 
In all these instances then^ the complex idea is 
derived from existence, and is a copy iirst, though 
it becomes an archetype afterward. It is so in 
the example he brings, in that of seeing two men 
wrebtle. It is so in a nmkitude of others, in all 
those that are real and of real use. Murder is as 
old as the huiiiun race, and theft as property. Shall 
we believe^ that men were lawgivers and moralists 
before they were spectators of the actions of one 
anothec ? Invcuiion is another of the wa\ s he 
mentions^ in which, by a voluntary act of the 
mind, several simple ideas are put together in it, 
and the archetype precedes existence. But even 
in these cases, the combinations of ideas ascribed 
to the invention of the mind are suggested to it 
by otl^er combinations, as it would be easy to 
show, in the example brought of printing : and 

though 
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though the mind cannot be said to copy, when it 
has no particular existence in view, yet must it be 
allowed lo imitate, when it lias in view not only 
its simple ideas, but divers couibinaiioos of them, 
derived immediately or remotely from what exists 
or has existed in the system of nature : and these 
it has in view always, wlien the complex ide^ and 
notions we frame are not purely fantastical. 
Those of parricide and sacrilege were framed, 
perhaps, by some men, for they were not by all, 
before either of these crimes had been committed ; 
and so they might, without doing much honour to ' 
the boasted power of knowing k priori aiid inde- 
pendently of existence. The relation of father 
and son is added to the complex idea of murder 
in one : and as soon as one order of meaand their 
property came to be reputed sacred, it required 
no superior, intelligence to foresee, that tl^^ 
might be robbed as well as other men. Bqt the 
mathematician never saw a circle mathematically 
true, such as he describes, and whose properties 
he considers : neither did Titllv ever see such an 
image of virtue as he proposes, and whose pr iaci- 
pies and| effects are explained in his Office^^lil 
it so. But the mathematician, who considers the 
properties of a circle, a square, or arectangle^ had 
observed the various terminations of extension be* 
fore he turned mathematician, and the moralist 
had observed wherein the good and evil of society 
consists, and had framed, on .what he observed, 
ideas and notions concerning virtue and vice, and 
the perfection of human nature, before he writ of 

ethics*. 
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ethics. The ideas and notions of both, to be 
productive of real knowledge, must be derived 
from existence, and referred back again to it. 
According to Mr. Locke, our knowledge " con- 
cemiog these ideas is real, and reaches things 
tl-iCiiiselves ; bccauae we intend things no lai- 
" ther, tiian as they are couiormable to our 
*^ ideas." These ideas tben» to be rea), must 
reach things themselves ; that is, they must be 
rightly abstracted troiH things that exists and thej 
must be applied to things, no farther than things 
are conformable to them. This now coincides 
enough with the opinion I advance. Our ideas 
are fantastic, and our knowledge imaginary, when 
the former are framed without a sufficient con- 
formity to existence, and when they are applied 
to things to which they are not applicable ; for as 
ideas and uotions may be void of all reality ia 
themselves^ so may they become fantastical by a 
fantastical application. 

The mistake about these complex ideas carries 
much resemblance to that which Mr. Locke ex*- 
poses so justly about maxims, or axioms. These 
have been reputed the principles of science; 
ivhereas they are, in truth, the result of it, when 
they arc evident ; and cannot pass, therefore, with 
any propriety^ for the prsecognita and prsecon* 
cessa, for which they have been vended in th6 
schcfols. Just so the complex, ideas we speak of 
are called archetypes ; and men infatuate one 
another enough to imagine, that there is a superior 
intellectual region^ as it \y^tq, a region of ideas^ 

that 
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that are the principles of general scientifical 

kuov\ ledge, from whence particular knowledge is 
to 1)0 deduced^ and by which it is to be controlled. 
Whereas, in truth, all our ideas and notions are 
fantasiieal, as all our luaxiius are false, when they 
arc not founded in particular knowledge : when 
they are carried further than evidence, the crite- 
rion of truth, accompanies tlieai ; and, above all, 
when they are repugnant, as philosophical and 
theological ideas and notions frequculiy are, to 
this very evidence, and to our knowledge of things 
as tlicv exist. 

mi' 

Something has been said concerning ideas and 
notions in a former part of this Essay, that may 
seem to render what is here said about such as are 
fantastical the less necessary. But having occa- 
sion to speak of these, I choose rather to run the 
risk of repetition (usefully I hope to the great 
end ol fixinsj the bounds of real knowledore) tlian 
not to bring, into a fuller view this intellectual ar- 
tifice, which has served to build up so much ima- 
ginary knowledge, at thg expense of neglecting 
the other, and of corrupting it in all it's parts. It 
was l)y thr means of fantastical ideas and notions, 
that chemistry was turned into alchemy ; astro- 
nomy into judicial astrology ; physics, by which I 
understand the contemplation of mind as well as 
body, into theurgic and natural magic ; and tiie 
religion of nature into various systems of plain, 
but almost blasphemous doctrines of absurd mys- 
teries, and superstitious rites. All these effects 
proceeded from the vain philosophy of men, more 

intent 
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inteot to imagine what may be» . than to observe 

what is : and, if we add to these such as have 
proceeded from fantastical notions of abstraction, 

^upon which the tedious and impertinent subtilties 
of oatolugy arc lounded, we shall have before us 
very nearly the sum of all that learned errour^. 
into which men have iailen by reasoning on fitn* . 
lastical ideas and notions in search of real : as if 
it was below the majesty of the human mind, to 
seek for reality and truth out of itself: and as if 

. our senses were given us only to excite our intel- 
lect| and not to inform it by experiment and ob- 
servation. 

The principal occasions, on which the mind 
exercises the artifice spoken of in framing ideas 
that are fantastical, may be reduced to these 
three. Philosophers invent hypothetical ideas 
and notions^ in order to erect on them such sys- 
' terns as cannot be erected on real ideas and no- 
tions, that is, on ideas and notions that have a 
known foundation in nature. They treat of ideas 
and notions that are incomplete and inadequate, 
as if they were complete and adequate. They 
dogmatise on obscure and confused ideas and no- > 
tions, as if tlicy were clear and distinct. Let us 
produce, in this Essay, que example at least of the 
first Your patience and mine too may be worn 
out by tliat time: and the cxaiuplcs omitted now 
may be taken up at some other. 
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SECT. VIII. 

9 

I might have reckoned hypotbeseaf among those 
arts of the mind that degenerate into artifice ; ' 

for such they hlive been often. The greatest part 
of aoeient philoaophyi almost A\ extept etbicsi 
was nothing else : and, to raeation no other tenong 
the moderns, Deseartes had much to answer for. 
of this kkid. His great reputation ptit hypotheses 
into fashion ; and natural philosophy became a 
sort of physical romance* But this manner of 
imposing imaginary for real knowledge is over, 
while one more absurd remains in credit ; and, 
while naturalists can slide no longer from art into 
artiflee without being detected, metaphysicians sell 
out in artifice, and they succeed. An Kypothesis 
in physics can make it's way now no faster nor no 
farther, dum experience coantMianGes and sap- 
ports it. But in metaphysics it is otherwise. 
Their hypotheses stand alone : they stand in the 
place of experimental knowledge, are not so 
much as deduced from it by a fair anaiogyi biitafe 
made independently of, and freqtiendy in direct 
cootrddiction to it 

They who plead for hypotheses urge^ not very 
imreasonably^ that they may be o^ some use iH 
the investigation of truth, while they are ei»- 
ployed ; and that they md^ serve to the saoie pur- 
pose, even when they are discovered to be false, 
and are laid aside: as men who liave missed their 
way give some instruction to others to find it« 

fieside* 
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B^ide i^hhrbr tbey do not so nhich ' as priet^d 

that any hypothesis ought to be maintained, if a 
single phiBnomeuon stands in direct opposition tO 
it. I do not agree to this plea in the whole, but 
lo the kittcr part of it intirely. By that, the 
criterion of hypothesis xs established by the ia- ' 
vourers of ihtem : tarfce it as they give it; and 

this criterion in the physicaf worW is real actual 
existence. The Copernican system, itself, stands 
on no otba^ boiftom; "ibt Newtohian system of 
attraction stands on the same : and this bottom is 
grown so broad and so firm; that neither the jokes 
of foreign witis, ndi' th^ caVils'of foreign philoso^ 
phers, can shake it, as faf as sensible bodies and 
sensible distances aUD concerned. But, at the 
sa^ tihi'6, tfa^y who' pi'estime to siip^bse it 
equally certain, where insensible bodies, the minima 
natune, ancf insensible distances, ar6 concerned; 
As sOirre 6t our codrttVymen- heLve' done, presume 
too much ; this applicatibn of it not having been 
yet enough confirmed: valid they hav^ been ac- 
cbrdingly justly censured for' raising too hastily aa 
hypotliesis into a systerti. With such precautions 
and undet such resti^ictiods, hypothesto can do* no 
hur^ nor s^fve'lio' pi^opagate errour. But then it 
is sut'ely a ridiculous scene, to observe how cou- 
fidtotlysome metaphysical philoabphersj who show 
themselves '^ktiremcly scrupulous about such hy- . 
potheses as I have mentioned, either admit, on . 
the authbrity of others, or publish on their OW0, 

not barely as hypotheses but as dc imjiistrations, 
the wildest notions iaiagin;ible ; notions ihat are 

X £ fouod|g;d 
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founded in nothing known, nor knowable, amf 

that can be Ui^d, tijereforey by no criterioa what- 
ever. 

I have spoken of physics and metaphysics some* 
times in the usual style ; but 1 uui far from alter- 
ing the opinion I have already owned ; and can- 
not, therefore, acquiesce to the pretensions of 
those, who, under the umbrage of a supposed 
science that considers general natures, essences, 
, being in the abstract, and spirit or immaterial sub- 
stance, would place themselves in a rank of plii- 
iosophical precedence above those who consider 

i*or{)orcal iiulure in the several pha^nonicna, and 
would control, what they neglect, particular ex- 
perimental Knowledge. As to the ontosophists, 
they are the lineal desccndant.s of the schoolmen ; 
and they deal, like their progenitors, in little else 
than hard words^ and such abstract ideas an • 
notions as render our knowledge neither more 
distinct nor more extensive, but serve to perplex 
it and to envelope iii their obscurity what is in 
ilsclf very plain. I shall neglect thtui, therefore, 
as the rest even of the learned world appears to 
do* The example I am to produce, under this 
head of hypothetical ideas and notions, shall be 
taken from those philosophers who usurp and ap* 
propriate to themselves, as if it were their peculiar 
province, the doctrine of spirits and spiritual 
things; whereas pneumatics, taken in this sense, 
if they are any thing, are as truly objects of phy- 
sics, as pneumatics, taken in a more proper sense, 
for that branch of natural philosophy whose object 

is 
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is f he air we breathe. This distinction, however, 

has been established; and by the help of it, while 
naturalists are not at liberty to make hypotheses 
that are not founded in some degree of experi* 
mental knowledge, and that are not liable to 
be controlled by it, in all their parts and in 
all their progress, metaphysicians are left at 
liberty to frame as many fantastical systems 
as they please, on ideas and notions purely hy^ 
pothctical, without any regard to this foundation^ 
or this control, as we observed just now. 

As soon as men began to reflect on their own 
nature, and on that of all the bodies which sur- 
rounded them, they could not fail to observe so- 
lidity, extension, figure, divisibility, and mobility, 
the most apparent properties of body or matter. 
As little could they fail to observe the operations 
of their own minds, in which they had the percep- 
tions of these ideas; and to frame ideas of 
thought, and of the several modes of thinking, 
particularly of that which has the power of be- 
ginninsT motion. None of thcbc ideas were con- 
tained in their ideas of body, nor necessarily con- 
nected with them: and that of a power to begin 
motion, which they observed to be in the whole 
animal kind, and which they knew consciously to 
be the effect of thought, must strike them as a 
superior property to that of mobility, with which 
they had occasion to compare it every instant. 
Taking it for granted then, that they knew, as 
soon as they began to philosophise, all the per- 
' cdvable properties of matter, they concluded, 

X S that . 
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Xhese^ were to be accoupied ior by Hie properUes 

of some uiipciceivabJe or unperceived matter, of 

isUe by th^ i^roperjue^ of oih^r ^abatapqe. 
The first aAsumptioD w^s i^biit of the most i^ocieiit 

pbilosoplicrs : liic other was made much later ; at 
Jeasi k \\m mu^ later exteo4e4 ajuj noa- 
extended substancp were j4&in|y ^outiadisti^- 

Xbus tb^ distmcUoii of body and soul ipaiQ^.to 
be made and established ^mpqg almost all the 

jpiiiiosoplicus. It uouici be tedious even to run 

.over the .ponfused ootipns thai eatectlMoed 
about soul. It was fire; but a divine fire %q 

some : it was air to Qti^cr^ : a fifth ,cleuicnt to 
otber§^ quiotaiD qpaadaip ^oaturaip ft" ^4$ 
therefore, Aristotle called it by a new name, en- 
telekia^ to signify a pert^o continued and perpe* 
4ual motion* Sic ipsum aQi<|ium ept^lekian ap** 
" pellat novo npoiiue, quasi qp^ndam continuatain 
motionetn et perenn^B^nf/* , Jn ^ word, it was 
M>i|ietbi)ig» they knew net what, which they 
thought fit to call breath or spirit, for a reason 
obvious enoiig^ ; and the nouon of it ^ns)Kere4 

. philosqpbica) purpose^, on .m^t^pi^jsic^, just .as 

well as that of occult qualities answered tlu iu in 
physics. A vast profusion of spqls ibliQwedt 
They were cheated by the exorbitant power. of hy- 

^pthesis as fast 4nd as oHen^^^ w^r^ .want^df 

* 

There 
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Tlnare waa a uDiv^sal 3ov^ commQa V> 
wiiote systera of corporeal bdn|^ or a soul of the 

WQiiid ; for the world \va3| ia the imagiuaiiuu ot 
aome c£ the aocieoi^ a greiit imim^ty and cqd* 
flbled, liice ti^e animb it coutainfi, of a body and 
a soul. There were particular souls for celesti^ 
and termtmi bodies ; a «>ttl of the ^uo, a sopl of 
every star and planet, a vegetative soul for p\9i^> 
a sensitive soul for other auiuials ; .^nd for |i|^a 
there wa^ an ample provision of thrce^ of the two 
last and of a rational soul, which was a partiqi- 
patioa of the Divine mind, or an e&nmuaUon ^tqiq 
it^ or an iofueioD out of it 

If wc descend from iliose times to oui own, we 
shall hnd t^ie same hypothesis maiotained^ with ^ 
little less confusion ofopisions^ in more precise 

and uniform terms at least, but still as uninlelli- 

bly ^er. iipino^y indeed, acloiowiedged hut 
em subttaaoe, and that matter ; a$ absurdly as 

others have acknowledged but one substance, and 
that spirit. Oa the priiuaple of the iorcner, th^ 
vegetative^ the sensiti^ and even the rational 
5oul, can be nothing else than matter, diflereatly 
fermented .and subtilised in systeoas of it dif- 
ferently organised ; far which opinion whatever is 
said, should be said^ and might be said, without 
admitting -the principle of JSpinoza in it's full eiK-» 
tent; without supposing God a material being, 
from whence the xaio&t absurd consequencg& would 
&Uow.; and without denying his existence, whieh 
would iuipl^', 'ii ihaL po^bible, more. JBut the 

3t 4 ge- 
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general run of opinion assumes the soul to be a 
spiritual substance, arid a spiritual substance to 

be unextcnded, indivisible, and therefore iinmor- 
tal. Now tbis assumption helps the hypothesis 
so little, that the extravagancies fancy boiidsioii it 
are as great, and tbe diiiiculties opposed to it per- 
haps greater, than when the soul was <i6eDaeil ita^ 
terial by some Christian, as well as Pagan philoso^ 
phers ; tor that it was so your learned friends will 
I am sure confess. Many notions^ extmagMit^d 
fantastical to the utmost, might be cited; Cimtlim 
beany thing more extravagant, or that implies 
contradiction more grossly, than to dmdetbisinh 
divisible substance, like the mystic divines, who 
had a precedent for it in that mystic philosopher 
Plato, into an upper and lower pai^^i^:^ '£be g6od 
niatliiicii iiiCiin well, no doubt: but there is rea- 
son to suspect, that, among their disciples, the 
'lower part of the soul and the body are^ittiich 
filed by imagination and sensation too, uhiie ihe 
purity of the upper part, where the "rWfTfptnnd^ 
ingand the will reside, preserves the conscieQce 
in a most heavenly tranquillity. 

Should you object to tbis instance of extrava- 
gant opinions, built on the hypothesis of the soul, 
considered as a simple, unex tended being united 
to the body, because it is taken from those of 
madmen, who are capable of framing the most 
extravagant and falsest notions on the most rea* 
sooable and evident principles ; let us lay aside 
all other instances, and produce as tbe most ex^ 

travagaut 
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travagaat of all that wherein every man w ho deals 
ia theology, mad or sober, concurs ; that opinion, 
for the sake of which this hypothesis of the soul 
was inveiued, and which is as little reconcilable 
to the wisdom of God and to the moral ideas of 
justioe tod goodnesst as thought is to all the pro- 
pci ties tiiat \vc know of matter. The human soul 
then, which participates of the divine nature by 
emanation, by infusion, or by some other incom- 
prehensible act, on account of whicii alone we are 
said tu be made after the image of God, is con** 
fined to the human body, and is diffused through 
the wiiole to inform and to govern ; or has a 
principal residejiice^ like the seat of empire, in the 
pineal gland, or In that part of the brain where I 
have read that there is a sort of nervous juicei 
the source, of aninial spirits, of a most fragnmt 
amell ; and' which puts me in mind of the perfume 
that the inspinpg divinity spread in the temples 
where oracles were delivered to the Pagans* 
While the soul is thus immersed in matter, the 
lustre of it is obscured by tiiis removal from it s 
divine origjnal. The force and ' energy of it i$ 
clogged, nay, it seems, since the fell, to contract 
an inclination to corporeity, and to assiuiiiate ia 
some sort with this inferior nature, as if they were 
homogeneous. Our first parents received from 
sensible objects, after their fall, such strong im- 
prcfssioiis and ^uch deep tracbs in their brains, 
(le si grands vestiges, et des traces si pro- 
fondes%'* that they may well have communicated 

♦ i^Jaleb. i. 2, c. ?• 
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these to the brains of all their desceiidants. Now 
the thoughts of the soul, being necessarily con- 
formable to the traces that are in the brain, it is 
you see clemonstraiefl, most metaphysically, that 
in this re5[)Cct the soul is dependent on the body, 
and it's thoughts and inclinations on the thoughts 
, and inchnalions of those who begot the body it 
inhabits, in a perpetual gradation of generations 
down fiom Adam and Eve. Thus the soul, that 
spiritual monarch of the human system, is subject, 
not only to a limitation of power, but to a deter- 
mination to govern ill. The soul does not remain 
long indeed in this state, because the system it 
governs i;3 soon dissolved by deathT^But the short 
time it remains in it decides of it's state for eter- 
nity. It seems to be delivered from the body, 
and to be restored to the full force of its nature, 
and to the free exercise of it's power, in order 
only to suffer, for the most part, during an eter- 
nity, for what it did in the government of the 
body, when it enjoyed neither during a moment.' 
As soon as philosophers and divines are able to 
reconcile all this to their ideas of the wisdom, 
justice, and goodness of God, the hypothesis will 
Ue no longer necessary, at least to the former; 
since they will not find it at all more difficult to 
reconcile thought to their ideas of the properties 
of matter. 

The task would be endless, and I shall neither 
give myself nor you the trouble to enumerate 
more of the fantastical ideas, notions, and opi- 
nions, that have been raised on this hypothesis of 

•a simple 
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^ simple inimaterial active b^ipg, which under** 

stao(i^,ftn(i wilMi.or by ^'Jiiqh we ai'-fi made able to 
junder^taiid ai^ will .1 jpnake this di»tioctioi;i^ 
because philosophers who set out from the same 
take very different ways in the pursuit of 
idea3 equ^^Uy fapt^ticjgiU Some of tbem bi^^^ - ' 
out of the whole extent of being every thing, e?c- 
.cep^t id,eas and spirit, wl^reof we ,cfi,a ^i^^e 
pdea, aad which 13 only kpowo by cqn«cipibpnei$& 

Notiiiug la Heaven nor Earth, none of liiose bo^ 

^ies jif^hich w*^ xsp^\^ to be sensible oUjec^ts, Imve 
?iny existence jout of some mind or other. They 

inay exist eLerualiy, aiid ,b.e always actue^lly present 
in 4P etoraal ^pirit.; but they h9»ve beside thi^ ^e^ 
existence, exqept one that is occasionally cqipir 

ji^uniqated. Tliey exist in created spirits, wh'ep 
tb(^y are perceived; a<¥l<the)f cea^<to.exis(, wbefi 
|hey are not petceived there, * totl^er philosophers ' 
^ain declare the existence of body bard to b^ 
proved ; wbilp tb^t of spirif^ .under tbis pptioa 
pf.it, needs no proof, according to theni. They 
pretend to have a knowledge of ifnmaterial spirit, 
that excludes aU douht^ wd they.assume ^bypo^ 
thetically, that there is such .^n entity as body, 
\vhich is the very reverse, I presutne, of tlie most 
evident dictates lof porpnop'jsteQse, But bowevf^r, 
on this, bold assumption, tiiat there i^ 6uch>a being 
bpdy, they proqeed to p,c$:oupt for the union of 
ibe.spiil with bpc^ onone hap^i aod with God on 
the other ; and so uiuliiplying hypothetical idea* 
pne op ^notiier, they open a fantastical scene of 

wi9QQe| wherein ex^r; m^n's itpagipaMn (fprmry 

man 
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man has the sauie right to imagine) is his sole 
guide^ and wherein it is plain^ from their extrava- 
gant writings, that they have, and from the nature 
of the thing, that they can have, no other guide. 

Descartes, who might not so much as dream, 
perhaps, that pliitosophers would set themselves 
in good earnest to banish body out of the univense, 
and the universe with it, affirmed two substances ; 
one whose essence is extension, and to m hicli all 
tiie modihcations of extension belong, and one 
whose essence is thought, and to which atl the 
inodifications of thinking belong. Now both these 
definitions are so evidently false, that every maQ 
may know them to be so, who considers them 
without philosophical prejudice, of all prejudices 
the strongest. How strong it is, appears in this 
•very instance; for when Descartes affirmed ex- 
tension alone to be the essence of body, he was 
led by his philosophical prejudices to affirm an 
identical proposition and to beg a question. He 
affirmed, that body is body, for he supposed the 
plenum. It is true, we cannot separate body in 
our ideas from extension, neither can wc conceive 
body exclusively of solidity. But we can separate 
extension from solidity in our ideas; and there* 
fore, as Mr. Locke observes, if it be a good argu- 
ment, " that spirit is different from body, because 
thinking includes not the idea of extension in it, 
** space or extension alone is not body, because it 
'/includes not the idea of solidity in it. ' In short, 
ihey are so evidently distinct ideas, that he who 
confounds them in words must discern their dif- 
ference 
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ference in his understaudiugi whether lie will or 
no. The diiFerence is so evident, that if ttie ple- 
num was admitted, and pure space icjcclcd, yet 
9tiii the definition of the Cartesians would be im- 
perfect ; for the essence of body^ throughout thia 
imaginary plenum, could not be extension alone. 
Solidity could not be banished out of it, but ex- 
tension would continue to include solidity, as 
solidity is allowed to include extension ; and 
extension and solidity would be two distinct ideas» 
but two essential properties of the same substance 
still. 

The definition of thinking substance is not truer 
than this of extended substance, and the falsity of 

it is obvious to constant experience. That we 
live, and move, and think according to certain 
human modes of thinking, and that there must be 
something in the constitution ot our system of 
being beyond the known properties of matter to 
produce such phaenomena as these, are unde- 
niable truths. But here certainty ends. What 
Uiat something is we know not, and surely it is 
time we shouki be convineed that we CLmnot know 
it. .Thankfulness and modesty would become us 
better than philosophical and theological assur- 
ance : thankfulness, when we look up to the jzrcat 
Author of all natures, for. raising ours, either la 
kind or in degree, above that of any other animal; 
and modesty, when we look down on ourselves, to 
avow our ignorance. Instead of this, vanity and 
presumption determine philosophers to conclude, 
that since they cannot account fo^ the phsBnoniena 

of 
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6f tfie mind; by what they know very su^rficiafty 
6t !k)Iid extended stibftanc^, this minU' must be 
some other substance. On this foundation they 
feasor' admirably well k priori, and- pr6ve with 

tWtich plausibility, that this mind, this soul, this 
spirit, is ilot m^tedal and is iiinnartaL In the 
5afi!ie nilaffher they proceed, aitd Well iMf dray, to 
plv)ve any thing that metaphysics and th^d};y 
Want to have proved. But this foundation is aik^ 
aftbutiiptibn, that eatmOt ^tand an exaihltetiotl k 
posteriori, and that, if it could stand it, ^'ould 
carry us but one step forward in itnowledge ; for 
if nothing whieh is an object 6f reiit kilowledge 
doiiid be opposed to the immateriality and im- 
mortality of this substance, the insuperable ditii^ 
culty 6( accotiUlSng ibf the' A(!tioii of miihl' otr 
body, and of body on mind, that are reciprocally 
and in their turns both acMve and passive, would 
Stop Our p!)ilosophicAl ihcjjuiries. The divine 
aloti€3 would have made a step suflicient for fats 
purpose. Thus do the imputed masters of human 
reasoh advance propositions as^ demonstrated 
truths, which have not even the merit of a tolera- 
ble hypothesis. But it is not enough to affirm like 
them. I must pro^^e what I say, by appealing to 
that criterion of truth, from which there lies no 
lippeal ; to clear and determinate ide&s, duly ab- 
stracted from the phiunomena of nature, and to 
an intuitive knowledge of their agreement or dis- 
agreement. Now this^ I think, it will liot be hard 
to do. 

I do not pretend to deny the possible existence 

of 
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of spiritual, that i% ttccordinfg to the present ilo^ 

tion, of immaterial bein<4S. I have no mote right 
to deny that there are such, than the persons 
just ffientidiied hate to affiroi it. God alone, tfaci 
Author of all being^, knows how many different 
kinds ol' substances, how many various sorts of 
beings, bis dtonipotent will has made to exist But 
this I say, tiiat we have not the same proof of the 
existence of unextended and spiritual, as we liave 
of ^xt^nded and solid substance. We have not the 
s£tme proof, because w e have not the same knovv- 
ledge on which to ground any. We guess, pro- 
bably, if you please^ tvom what we observe of our 
own minds, that otie exists ; but we know, as cer- 
tainly as God has given us the means of knowing 
outward dbjms^ th^t the other exists. The idea^ 
we receive l>y reliection are in this case and in 
this re$pet:t equivocal^ they do not reach up to 
the apparent nature df the substail^e that causes 
them. But the ideas we receive from sensation 
are not do; th^y do reach up to the apparent na- ' 
ture of the sabstatice that tauS€*s them. The for- 
mer do not so much as constitute what Mr. Locke 
ealls a Udihihal essonee : the latter do. There 
arfe many questions td be asfced, no doubt, con- 
cerning body, which it is impossible to answer, as 
well as concerning spirit ; beeailse we lire hilid^ 
incapable of knowing the real essence of any 
substance ; and if there was no other diti'erenc^, 
we might as well affirm the existence of immate- 
VUl a^ of material substance. Bui there is an- 
other 
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aiiu 1 (iilTerence ; and it is not enough to have 
hinted it, I must explain it, 
, Mr. Locke lakes much pains to show, that the 
noiion of spirit involves no more difficulty nor 
obscurity in it than that of body*: and yet I 
think I can make him prove the contrary for me, 
aiul show, against his own asset tioii, lhal we have 
more and clearer primary ideas belonging to bo- 
*^ dy than we have belonging to immaterial spirit." 
Primary ideas are the ideas of such qualities as 
exist always in the substance to which they belong, 
whether they are perceived or not They are, 
therefore, essential to it, and productive, by their 
operations, of those secondary qualities which may 
be said only to exist in our perceptions of them. 
Of the first sort are solidity and extension, to 
mention no others, the primary qualities, and, in 
our ideas, the essence of matter, of which we can 
frame no conception exclusively of them. These 
notions I have taken from Mr. Locke, and they 
lead me to ask, what the primary ideas are of 
spirit or immaterial substance ? The primary 
idea or the essence of it is thought; as body is 
liie extciulcJ, ti]js is the thinking substance, says 
Descartes. Thought then, actual thought, is the 
essence of the soul er spirit, and by consequence 
so inseparable from it, that we cannot conceive 
the soul or spirit to exist separately from or ex- 
clusively of thought. But this I know to be un- 

* Essay, U 3, e« 23. 

true : 
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true: and I may well own, sinc^ Locke has owned 

the same, that I have one of those dull souls, that 
does not perceive itself always lo contemplate, 
** ideas." I distinguish very well between being 
asleep and being awake. I continue to live^ but 
not to think during the soundest sleep, and the 
faculiies of my soul and body awake toi^cther. 
Thus evidently do I know, that thought is no 
more the essence of soul, than motion of body : 
and if thought is not so, I ask what is ? 

Body is capable of receiving and con^municat- 
- ing motion by impulse ; but without solidity and 
extension it would be capable of neither. Thought, 
not being the essence of the soql, can be nothing 
but an action of it, and thus far answers motion 
in body. But what is it then, whicli answers soli- 
dity and extension, and is the primary quality of 
spirit? Is it i ii] materiality ? Is it the negation of 
.material essence No man will, I presume, give 
so silly an answer. At least no man, who does^ 
must expect a reply. He who afiirps, thi^t there 
is in ti^e composition of the human, system a ^ub- 
stance to which cogitability belongs, as well as a 
substance to which mobility belongs, must have 
ideas of the first of these substances, prior in the 
order of nature to that of it's cogitability, as he 
' has ideas of the second prior in the same order to 
that of it's mobility; or he must talk at random, 
and affirm what lie does not know. His supposed 
^ distinct substance must sink into nothings or be 
confounded with the other ; for it will cost a rea-r 
sonable mind much less to assume, that a sub- 
. VoL^V. Y stance 
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itaiM^ kttowil by tOtM of it's properties, may hint 

others that are unknown, and may be capable, 
in TOfious systema^ of opomtioos quite ioconoeiv- 
Mb by us, according to the designs of Infinite 
Wkdom, than to assume, that there is a sub* 
Stance concerning which men do not pretend to 
know what it is, but merely what it is not 
' II may be si^d, Locke has said it, tiiat we 
know no tnoto of the solid than of the thialdiiff 
thing, nor how we are extended than how we 
think. £at the comparison is imjMroper and un* 
hit. It is itfiproper, because it compares the 
operation of an assumed substance with the 
known properties of a real substance. It is un- 
fair, because it slid^ over and evades the objec- 
tion^ that we have not a positive idea of any one 
primary property of spirit, or at least, tha^ if co- 

gitability be such a primary quabty, this definition 
of the soul is no better than that of a movable 
substanice would b^ if it was ^en as the full de<* 
finition of the body. But besides, though tlie 
cohesion of the solid pardcles of body be not 
Sufliciently accounted for by the pressure of the 
air, or of any ambient iiuid, and though that 
seeming property of matteri which is called, for 
want of a better name, attraction, be not yet 
perhaps enough established ; yet we have a very 
dear idea of cohesion in it's eflfects^ by which in* 

sensible atoms are so united and held togciher, 
that the bodies they compose b^^come sensible to 
nsi and giire us the ideas cf solidity and exteii-^ 
sion. Have we any knowledge proportionable to 

Utis^ 
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this, a* imperfect as it is, of soul, under the 
i20Uoa gf an immaterial spirit ? It cannot be said 
that we have. Upoa the whole, therefore, we 

may conclude, without {)i esumption, against two 
of the greatest men of their age, agaioBt Des* 
cartes, that thinking is not the esseoee of the 
aoul ; and against Locke, that a solid extended 
substance is not qiiite so hard to be concehred as 
a thinking immateHal one. 

* But Locke, much less dogmatical than Des* 
cartes, bow hr soever he ikvoured the reigning 

opinion, or thought it necessary for him to keep 
measures with those who support it, was far from 
asserting the immatenality of the soul. He found 
inducements of probability to this and to the con- 
trary opinion, certainty of demonstration fpr nei- 
ther*. When he is to show, that oor knowledge 
is narrower and more confined than our ideas, he 
brings the instance of these two, of matter and 
thinking, and of the impossibility of knowing, by 
the CQntemplation of them, or by any other way, 
except by revelation, whether that which thinks 
in us be not matci ial. lie sees " no contradic- 
tion in it, that the tirst eternal thinking Being 
should, if Ije pleased, give to certain systems 
of created senseless matter, put together as he 
" thinks fit, some degrees of sense, perception, 
and thought." He endeavours to guard against 
theological choler, by urging, **that the great ends 
of morality and religion are well enough «e«> 

* ^MAy, i. 4, c. St 

t d cured 
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Cttred wilbout philosophical proofe of the sours 
iiiiinaterialit3r» since it is evident, that he who 
made us — sensible, intelligent beings can," and 
be addsy will restive us to the like state of sen* 

** sibility in another world." But all this precau- 
tion could not save him from the joint attacks of 
philosophers and oi divines^ not very orthodox on 

other points. They* have insisted, since thought 
is not the essence of matter, nor an attribute of 
matter neither, in as much as: it does not flow ne- 
cessarily from that essence, it cannot have been 
communicated nor superadded, even by omoipo^ 
tence, to any system of matter ; because essences 
are unchangeable, and attributes tincommunica- 
ble; so that matter eannot be made to think. 
The moment any system begins to think, it ceases 
to be material : and that which was matter be* 
comes a substance of another kind. Inline, that 
it is nonsense to assert, that God can f super-- 
add a faculty of thinking to incogitativity, of 
acting freely to necessity, and so on j;." It is 

hard - 

* Leibnitz, Wdlaston, dec* 
f Rel* of Nat. delineated, $ 9. 

X Since it has been observed on this occasion^ in how tri- 
fling a manner the pretended masters of abstract reasoninjg 
subject the reality of things to words ; it may not be improper 
to observe another fallacy, that runs through all their dis- 
courses concerning the thinking substance. 

When we know with certi^inty that any being exists, many 
doubts may be raised, we may endeavour to solve them by 
hypotheses, and we may endeavour it in vain: but' ttiU ihey 
wiU be no more than difficulties to the solution of which our 
knowledge does not extend. The known uuth will remain 

unshaken. 
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1mA to say, whether in these and other common* 
place reasoniDgs on the same subject there is more 

presumption^ 

uDshftken. On tibe'odier Band, wlien we assume oh probable 
argiinients/tbat any being exists, the doubts and difficulties tbat 
arise are real objections ; because tlicy are probable arguments 

oppused to probable arguments, and the whole being hypothe- 
sis, the whole may be shaken. 

Theists demonstrate the existence of one supreme, iuiiaite, 
alUperfect Being. Atheists cavil ; and though they cannot 
unravel the demonstration, they oppose doubts and dilXiculties, 
. as if probable arguments, eupposing these to be sucb« could 
prevail against demonstration. Their proceeding is absurd t 
and reason is evidcnily on the side of the theist, But now, arc 
they, who assert a disriiict thinking ^ubi,tance united in the 
human system to a material unthinking substance, in the case 
of the tbeistsi Are they who deny this, in the case of th0 
atbeists ? Certainly not. The former, except a few who are 
in the height of a metaphysical delirium, do not pretend tha^ ' 
they can demonstrate by reason what they maintain, and yet 
l&ey argue as if they had made this demonstration. This is 
the fallacy I mean : and 1 need not go far to seek an instance 
of it, since I find one in the Religion of Natvre delineated, 
that follows the passage I have quoted. 

This solemn author then, in his third argument for the im^ 
mortality of the soul, drops the (][uestion, whether it be imma* 
terial or not, on wbiefa he bad pronounced so dogmatically a 
few pages before, and asks, only by way of objection, " whe^ 
** ther that soul, be it what it will, which Ci ascs to think when 

the bodvis not fitly disposed, can ihink at all when the body 
*^ is quite dissolved V Now to this question he proposes to give 
an answer, of which he speaks niodcstly and diffidently, and yet 
pvesumes it may be turned even into an argument for tipa 

immortality of the soul.'' 

This answer oomes out to be nothing better than a string 

of suppositions. He, who says, that the power of thinking is 
a faculty superadded by Ihe Creator lu curtain systems of 

Y 3 matter 
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presumption, or trifling aod playing with W6rdf 
io a solemn dogmatical %o^fi. They amount to 

no 

matter in various degrees and proportions, assumes indeed, but 
he assumes conformably to the phaenomei^a. U^^ who »ays, 
tliat thought is the essence of a distinct subitanpe onited to 
certain systems of matter, because he cannot conceive kov 
natter can be made capable of ttunking even by omnipotence, 
assumes withont any support (him ttie phsenomena, nay even 
in an apparent contradiction to thcni. Every instance, ihtre- 
fore, ol this contradiction is a good argument in favour of the 
former and against the latter opinion, Np matter. The pneu- 
matic philosopher proceeds as if hisfiiit proposition was proved, 
and he had only a few diffic^tiea tq remove, latber than objec- 
tions to FjBfut^ ; as if his doctrine wanted only to be explaine«|. 
Tie explains it no more tlian he invented it on the fonndattoci 
<ji that which actually is, but on what be thinks rpay bt , and 
8o be may argue oh, if he finds men idle enough to dispute , 
much wiib him, as long as his imagination can supply ianiastic 
idf as ^nd notions. 

The very question, whether the soul, which onuses to think 
when tlie hod^' is not fitly disposed, c|mi thi^k ^\ when tlie 
body is quite dissolved/snpposes that there is a soul, that is,' 
a distinct substance united to it, though this neither has been 
nor can be proved. ThiJ answer sots out by bupposiiig, that this 
distinct substance is a limited being, limited, obstructed, clog- 
|;,ed ij^y thp body* Even here we might interr-^pt this lioeiitious 
I maker of hypotheses^ and iniist that it is not congrisous to rcasom 
to assume, thajt a substance, which ia inunatorial, aceoftHng to 
him, which has none above it» except the eubstaiice o€ <»od 
himself, according to St. Austin, and by which we are made 
after the iiVKiLic of God, accordinf; to all those xvho maiiitaiu 
the same driclrinc, tor iie must not bt suilcred to slide 0N*er any 
of his or tli( ir extravagant assertions— is limited, obstructed, 
clogged by that material sohstancc, by which we Me «liaed to 
the beasts of the §e|d, p4 «ftcf the \m»ft «f tttkcr 
, anipal^ 

But 
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no more ih«a ilus* We mettphysioiiuip fod on<» 

tpsop^ubU imvQ fix^d the esseace of matter. It 

can 

Bqi to pass by thi;, 4>e foti| tlieii 19 ljmite<ily it's ac^ivjty 
. ^ und faculties being more obstructed and clogged at one timQ 
" than another, and most of ifU in sleep, or a deliquiuni." 
The eyes, the two windows of it's prison, are shut, ajid the 
nerves which receive the impiessions of x>utward ol>jccts, and 
convey neqtutiOM to the sovU bgiumbed. This Jbraoch 
pf iLDowUdjge is CMt off, ijberefore^ in such circumstfiticesy gnd 
tkonglit <;miot 1^ exercised on pbj^cts^ that do not prescn;t 
themselves to the soul. But why then is iX not exercised on 
tlui ideas and notions that the tuul is poiSei>i>eJ ol aj^eady, ii| 
the contcmplanoti of which it has no need of sense; so much 
otherwise, that detached from sei)se^ and wrapped in pure in- 
tellect, thtf soul meditates and ^eas^ns wilh greater intepiseness 
and clearness about thesfe ajbs^ract ideas and nojtions f 

If you asK this question^yoy ^ill be answered by other sup* 
positions. Yov will be told, that ithe use of words is neces^ 
sary even in abstract meditation, that this silent language de- 
pends on meni©ry, and that memory d.epends on certain tracks 
which are made on tlie brain. You will be told, that these 
Xfai^ks are the characters of that book, wherein the sou| mus^ 
read to think in this manner ; a^d that when (he characters 
are overcast by vapoars» or any oilier w^y dar](,enedy the soul 
can read ijiem no more jtill the cloud is dispelled* Vou may 
object, that thinking cannot be, on this hypothesis, the essence 
of the soul, or that the soul must cease to be what it every 
time we fall into sound j-leep, or f.iint intirely into a deliqujun), 
and return to be what it was before, every time we ^wakic, or 
come out of the delicpiium ; }vhiich differs little from {Uisuming 
^ perpetual creation of soujs every t^enty»four houi;^ ,at least. . 
There is something so very ridiculous in this notion, that { 
should be ashmed to mention it, if it did not follow necessa- 
rily that of a substance whose essence is thought, and who does 
not always think, and if it v\ as not of v»e tp shoWi in every 

Y 4 instancis. 
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can be AO other than is represented in our ab- 
stract ideas^ those eternal natures indepeodent of 

Gf>d 

instance, as it occurs, the monstious absurclitips in which the 
reasonings of these metaphysicians are apt to terminate* 

The metaphysician we have to deal with here screens him- 
•elf from the imputatiopof this ahsurdity^aswell as he can, by 
a chaage of terips* He asserts only» that the soul preserves 
a capacity of thinking, evetk in those circumstances in which 
it thinks no more than if the hody was destroyed And 
item hence he assumes, that " it may, and will preserve this 
** capacity when the body is destroyed, cut to pieces, or raoul- 
** dered to dust/' He asserts the first on the evidence of the 
' phenomena. He assumes the last, vrithout any possible 
evidence from them, nay with a strong presumption derived 
from thefn against him. ^Vbile we are alive we preserve the 
capacity of thinking, I sho^ild rather call it the faculty, just 
(IS \vc preserve the faculty of moving, and ulhci- faculties jplain- 
ly corpi rnl, subject alike to many impediments and many in- 
iirmities of the hody, in which the faculty of thinking has the 
largest shar^, as it might be shown in various instances, in that 
of mffcdness particularly. When we are dead, all these facul- 
ties are dead with us : ^nd the sole diflTerence that we mak^fin 
our judgments of the one and the other arises from hence, that 
we imagine the capacity or faculty of thinking to belong to a 
substance distinpt from tlie body, concerning which the phae- 
nomena can show us nothing after death ; and concerning 
which, by consequence, n^etaphysicii^s and divines think 
themselves at libefty tosa^ whi^tever they please.^ You would 
smile, if you heard any one say, thi^t the man who has pre* 
served the faculty of walking, after having lost and recovered 
frequently the use of his legs, will for this reason walk eternally. 
Butyou hcarkcti very gravely when you hearaaoMiersay. on as 
littU kno\vled«];( , that he will think eternally ; because he has 
preserved the capacity of thinking, after losing it in the whole 
or in part, on }to many occasions. 
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God himself. If you ^ suppose it modified or 
mixed in any system^ so as to be no longer inert 

and 

How much sod^er we may deem the thinlciii<r and an* 

thinking substance to be distinct in nature, btill it will bo uue, 
that these assinned souls weic given to intoini bodies, and 
thereby complete the huinan t-^^Um. Th(l system would be 
too imperfect to answer any conceivable purpose of making it, 
^ if either of then was wanting* Without thinking, the body 
would be unable to beg^n motion, and to perform many neeee- 
sary corporal operations. Without a body, the soul would ' 
be unable to acquire the first elements of knowledge, the ma- 
terials of thought. In short neither of liicm could exist and act 
in a state of total separation from the other. Woiiastoa was 
so sensible of this, that he supposfs it; and in order to main* 
4ain, that the soul does not ettse to exist when the body 
does, notwithstanding this admission, he retails to his readers - 
an old trite chimera of the Platonic philosophy, which has 
been mentioned above. He tssumcs, that the ^ool has ano* 
ther body bchiue this which polishes. ** Some fine vihicic 
** that dwells with it in the brain, atu! j»oes otV with it at 
" death/' This innermost body, which may be compared to 
the $hirt of the soul, receives impressions from the outward 
hody^ which may be compared to it's gre^t coat : and as those 
impressions of sensible objects are communicated to the shtil, 
so the shirt communicates them to the sonl, who sits enveloped 
. in it in the brain. On the other side reciprocally, the soul 
being thus put into motion, produces niation in the ** con- 
** tiguous spirits and nerves, by moving it's own vehicle, and 
so moves the body*" \Vbeii the great coat is worn out, or 
deiitroyed by any accident^ the soul flies .iA it'* shirt away 
intp the open fields of Heaven, and thus undressed as, it were^ 
th^ iiOpressions that were made mediately by the nerves are 
made ipined lately on it : thus , it becomes^ " as it were, all 
" eyelp visible objects, and all ear to audible, and so on." 

I might have explained this hypc tli.'.Mfc iunii>;r, wiih Mr. 
Wollaston's help, but iny patience would not serve Aae; 
though he thinks it contaimt nothing impoiisible, an4 therefore 

nothing 
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and 3en$ele$% it is no iooger conformable to our 
ifkas : it is therefore no longer matter, such as it 

came oyt of the region of possibility into that of 

actuality ; 

nothing but what may be. Many things are, he says very 
truly, by ways which wc do not, nor caa understand. But 
then this piea is not to be admitted in every case alike ; for if 
it was it would ff} a great way to screen the false tbeorict 
wkieh pkilofiophcn are apt to frame both in phyitct and me* 
Ujglkjncu A pnmum mobilei «i element of ilie, vera 
wnesiaTented to signify things which have no existence ; and 
Sttdi was the word soul, perhaps^ in philosophical considers^ 
tion, if we take it not tor a faculty superadded to the human 
corporeal system, but for a distinct s^ibstfincr* united to if, 
and cooperating with it. But metaphysical figments imposed 
longer than physical ; because theve is more room for Wol* 
bslon's piea» and be^se hjrpotheses may be heaped on hypo* 
theses with less control in one, than in the other* 

I might add, that this figment of a sottl, if it he a figment, 
received strength from the superstitious theology of the Hea- 
then*. Nothing can confirm and consecrate notions, however 
erroneous, so much ; and this philosophical notion was incor* 
porated into theology from the first. Legislators and magis- 
mies, poets and piiests, as well as phiksopbers, enforced it 
with atf tboir authority : and the event has been a proof of 
this great truth, that ** the' nnderstaading is as subject to the 
*• impressions of fancy, as to those of vulgar notions 

I might observe further iiow little it became Wollaston, 
who would not believe that thinking is a faculty added by the 
{Creator to certain systems of matter, because he could not re. 
coDcile this opinion to his ideas of matter, though this opinion is 
conformahie to att the phsnomen^ of the mind ; how little, I 
cay, ;t becaiiae him, and must become any other man who 
mmom in the same way, to urge, in defence of all his hypo- 
t ilexes and paradoxes,|that many things are by ways whicii we 
cannot understand. 

* Ba<^» 

' Bui 
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Adiuality ; it u another substance, and must b% 
called by another name* God cannot make our 

ideas of incogitativity to be ideas of thinking, 
nor our ideas of necessity to be ideas of acting 
freely. To such reasoners it would be, I tbini^ 
sufficient to say ; learn that human knowledge is 
derived from existence: and that to be. real, it 
must be conformable to things as they exist. Con- 
form your ideas, therefore, to them, and pretend 
no longer to control or to determine particular 
existence by abstract notions. As long as matter 
is senseless and inert, it is not a thinking sub- 
stance, nor ought to be called sa fiut when, in 
, any system of it, the essential properties, exteu-^ 
sion, solidity, &c. are maintained^ that system it 
material still, though it become a sensitive plant, 
a reasoning elephant, or a redning metaphysician. 
It would be nonsense to assert, what no man does 
assert, that the idea of incogitativity can be the 
idea of thuiking ; but it is nonsense, and some- 
thing worse than kionsense, to assert what you a4^ 
scrt, ihaL God cannot give the faculty of thinking, 
a facul^ in the principle of it intirely unknown to 
you, $0 systems of matter whose essential pro* 
perties are solidity, extension, &c. not incogitati- 
vity. This term of negaiion can be no more the 
essence of matoer^ thaa tfaatiOtber, iamaterjality, 
am be the essence oi spirit. Our ideas of solidity 

Ikit i will detain you lio longer about such discourse as 
woiaid coBviRce you, if you heard it at MouroX that the 
pbilofiophe^ who hdd it was a patient of the doctor, not yet 
perfectly restored tp liis senses, 

and , 
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^nd extension do not indude the idea of thoogbt, 
neither do ibey include that of motion ; but they 

exclude neither: and the arguments you draw 
from the divisibility of matter, agaioftt it's cogiti^ 
bility, which you deny, might be not ill employed 
against it's mobilityi which you admit, as I 
suppose. ^ 

SECT. IX. 

' It has been said, that this boasted science about 

soul or spirit has not the merit even of a good 
hypothesis, though it pretends to be demonstrated. 
Yoitmaiy, perhaps, begin to think so. Butinor-* 
der to be the more convinced of this, it may not 
be -time mispent to reflect, before we leave the 
subject, on tbe sole means we have of acquiring 
any knowledge of tiiis kmd, and to consider how 
far these means can carry us in die inquiry. 

That ail our knowledge of corporeal substance 
most be founded in the experience we have of our 
own, and in the experiments and observations we 
are able to make on other bodies, will not be 
denied in the present state of philosophy. As 
little can it be denied, tbat all our knowledge of 
soul or spirit must be founded, to be real, on 
what every man may know by intuition of his own 
sou) or spirit ; for we cannot contemplate other 
souls, as we can other bodies. Hypotheses may 
be made about either, but they must be made in 
both cases under the same restrictions. When 
they are designed only to amuse the mind with a 
sort of analogical appearaiic^ of probability,. an4 

pretend 
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pretend to be nothing more than physical and 
metaphysical romances, they are surely very in- 
nocent, and employ our time better, at leasts than 
uiostof our other amusements do ; and yet, even 
then, they must contain nothing that is abso* 
Kitely repugnant to the phaenomena. But when 
they take a more serious air ; when they pretend 
to be fouuded in some knowledge and to' lead to 
more ; and, above all, when they pretend to 
be not so much hypotheses, as demonstrated 
systems ; it is not enough that they be barely re- 
concilable lo the pliienomena. The pliai'iioinena 
must confirm them ; or they must be rejected, on 
what aothority soever they come recommended^ 
Authority has been extended very far in theology 
and philosophy, from the time when those name$ 
were fii*st assumed, and perhaps long before. 
.Plato having spoi^e in that Pythagorical rhapsody, 
the Timseus, about the visible gods, the gods 
made to be seen, " qui tales geniti sunt ut cer- • 
** uautur/' that is, the celestial phajnoniena, he 
proceeds to speak of daemons, that is, of invisi^ 
ble spiritual natures : but of these he confesses 
himself unable to speak on the strength of bis 
parts, or on his own knowledge ; for which rea- 
son he has recuursu lo iradiiion, and to the au- 
thority of the ancients, who were born of gods, 
and knew their parents extremely well. " Priscis 
" itaque viris in hac re credendum est, qui diis 
^^ 'geniti parentes suos optim^ novennt." These 
men we must believe, he says, though the things 
they have delivered down be not confirmed by 
1 , ■ . conclusive, 
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conclusive^ nor even by probable reasons. li- 
cet nec necessariis nec verisimilibas rationibus 

" eorum oratio confirmetur/' On such respec- 
table authority did the divine Plato vend, to bis 
own and to future ages, all the mysterious non-. 
sen;^ that Pythagoras and he had imported from 
the Egyptian and eastern schools of theology and 
philosopliy. ljut if this might be borne in a the- 
ology that pretends to be rei-ealed, and ought to 
be submitted to in one that proves itself to be so, 
it is intolerable ia philosophy ; for in all the parts 
of that, in the very first, in natural theology, 
human reason, that is, common sense, is the sole 
judge ; and the greatest doctor has no more right 
to impose bis authority on me^ than I have to im- 
pose mine on him. I do this justice, therefore, 
to Plato ; I do not believe he was in earnest, when 
he set the example : though I believe that many 
^eat divines and metaphysicians have been in 
earnest, wl^en they have followed it. 

If men had consulted the phenomena of their 
own minds alone, which can alone ailbrd us any 
means of acquiring knowledge of spirit or think* 
ing substance, instead of hearkening to such idle 
tradition^ and raising chimasras of their own up-^ 
on those of other men ; if they had proceeded in 
the analytical method, from particulars to gene- 
rals^ as &ir and no iiurther than the former justified 
the latter ; it seems to me that they could scarce 
have imagined the substance of soul absolutely 
distinct firom that of body; nor have created an 

habituid reverence for an opinion so ill founded 

• 
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in appearances. They have pursued another ' 
metbodf which has brought them, after two or 
three thousand years, to this paradoxical dilemma; 
they must either maintain the h} [)othesis of two 
distinct substances, and expiaui in some tolerable 
manner, which they have not jet done, the union 
and mutual action on one another of unextended 
and extended beings ; or tbey must deny the ab* 
solute existence of any thing extrinsical to the 
miud, and maintain, that God did notliing more, 
when he created the world, than give a relative 
existence to things ; that is, make objects percep- 
tible to his creatures which had existed eternally 
in the divine, and acquired then a new exialenoe 
in the human mind, but had no other; that he 
created finite spirits^ in short nothing else ; spirits 
to perceive, but nothing to be perceived, except 
his eternal ideas ; that there is no material 
world, but that the intellectual world is made 
perceivable by us, according to an order that God 
has established. Was I obliged by the terroursof 
an inquisition to embrace one of these two hypo- 
theses, I confess h eciy, that I would embrace the 
last, strange as it is, as the least inconceivable in 
itsdf, and the most convenient in it^s consequences. 
hui the method taken to frame them revolts me 
against both. 

This method we tind recommended very em« 
phatically in several places, and on several occa* 
sions^ in the works of Plato : and I choose to give 
it you, or at least some general notion of it, 

according 
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aceordiog to the exposition of Marsilius Ficinus^^ 

his best interpreter and commentator. First then, 
of bodies there are several sorts; {ethereal, that is, 
celestial ; aerial, such as ghosts wear ; and terres* . 

trial, such us we wear during our lives, ^^'c can- 
not have experimental knowledge of the two for-r 
sner; and experiment and observatioa are not 
proper means of arriving at knowledge even of the 
latter* Corporeal objects dim the sight of the 
soul : to know them we must look off from them^ 
and must not expect to discover any truth con- 
eeramg thern^ unless we have recourse to the 
ideas of things. *^ Nisi ad ideas confiigiamus.^ 
Of souls, in the next place, it is extremely hard to 
kapw the substance in this life, because we per<* 
ceive it, ** sub corporei specie," under a corporeal 
appearance, and are apt to think in a corporeal 
maoner* The surest way, therefore, to compre^ 
hend it, is to proceed by moral purgation, and 
metaphysical abstraction. Ideoque tutissimani 
" rationem ad animam comprehendam esse turn 
muralem purgationem turn metaphysicam ab* 
^^stractionem." And if all this wiU not do, some, 
revelation is necessary, opus est divino quodam 
" verbo." One would think, however, that it 
should do ; since, by intenseness of meditation, »' 
philosopher may abstract himself from his senses 
and his imagination, according to Plato, and em- 
ploy his mind wholly about incorporeal natures 

* Marsil. Fic. argunu Phae. et dltbi. 

. and 
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and ideas, to which it becomes united by this 
abstraction; and> since. in this state he atone has 
wisdom and knowledge, though being, as it were, 
out of himself, extra se positus/' be is laughed 
at by the vulgar as a madman. Yon smile, per- 
haps ; but reflect a little on the s}sicms (so we 
will call them civilly for once) of some modern 
philosophers about body as well as sfHrit, on their 
method of reasoning, and ou the dogmatical Ian- 
^ guage they hold upon subjects the most remote 
from . human apprehension ; and you will not 
. think that I do them any wrong in comparing 
their manner of philosophising with that of the 
founder of the academy, his mysterious masters, 
the Egyptians, or his enthusiastical scholars, the 
latter Platonists* Let us then leave those, who 
think themselves able to arrive at superior know- 
ledge by some such methods as these, to be happy 
in their own imaginations ; and let us rather pity 
than blame them, when they treat our real, though 
imperiect knowledge, as a chimsera, and the chi- 
mseras of their own brains as real knowledge. 
But then let these purged, these purified, these 
illuminated spirits, who have a constant comimu^ 
nication by ideas with the supreme spirit, allow 
us, who have none of these advantages, nor any 
conception that they have them, to pursue quietly ' 
the acquisition of a little human knowledge by 
human means. ' 

We have dear and determifiate ideas of what 
we call body, by sensation, and of what we call 
spirit, b| reflection ; or to avoid cavil as much as 

VoXf V, JZ may 
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Ufifiy be, Without giving up coounon sexme, w# 
{aave such ideas by seusution as the various powers 
of tbai 8ubst«noe| called bodyi are ordained tQ 
produce in us, and we have such idea^i by reflec- 
tion a$ the inward operations of that which wc 
Bpir\t, be it substance or faculty, excite in us. 
We are able to contemplate these ideas naked, if 
I ipay say sq^ and stripped of the dress of wordsi^ 
Haw &r then doe^ the contemplation of the^n 

ideas carry us towards knowledge, or how high do 

ijve rife by it iu tbe scale of {probability ? That i% 
tbe only queftfon, wbioh a reasonaUeman, who is 
content to know, as God has made hm capable 
of knowio^ will a»k. The answer mu3t be to 
this eSedt. Pbibsopbers talk of matter and 
ipirit, as if tln^y had a thorough acquaintance 
wMb botbi when in trutli they know nothing of 
either beyond a few phsenomena, insufficient to 
frame any hypothesis. The atomical systemi 
irhi^. I4u<?ippua took perhaps from other philo* 
SQpherS) which Deaiocritus took Iroai Leucippus 
to. impj^ove it» and which EpicurMS took from 
Pemooritus to corrupt has been revived with 
great reason. Uut yet we must not talk of mat- 
^r as i^ we knew it tbese first elemeots. or 
principles of it, and abstractedly from all the 
forms under wiiich we p^rc^ive it. ori- 
ginal; particles^ in 'Which the nature of it consistSi 
and on which the constitution of it, under all itV 
forms depends, are far beyond the reach of any 
noalyse we can make, of any knowledge we can 
^^quin^ T^h^th^r thesis particles be uniform and 
*^ . 1 <bQino|;^o^ous 
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hofloogeiieous^ or whether tbey be of diffisreni 
' kinds, dtlTerent even in substance as well as ia 
size, figure, aud other circumstances or accidents, 
is as much uokoown to the proudest dogmatist, an 
- to you or to me. Nay, whether many of thesa 
\originai particles may not be endued with activa 
iMTiDciples^ such, for iustaoce, as causa fermeat^* 
tion in some and cohesion in all bodies, is a point 
that none of them can determinie : and yet 900 
tieed not scruple to say, that the ^rmative mxf 

be assuriK'd on better grounds than their hypo- 
theses are, notwitiistanding the repeated dia ol 
inertf senseless, stupid, passive) and similar epi* 
thets, which they ring in otn tars whenever they 
speal^ of body or matter. Their whole discourse^ 
when they go beyond a few apparent properties, 
whereof we are fitted to have ideas, and which 
have been ahready discovered, is one continued 
petition of principle, and grows as nauseous, 
though not so mortal, as the,crambe of Ju- 
venal 

fiody or matter is compounded and wrought 
into various systems before it becomes sensible to 
us. We behold some that are indeed inert, senseless 
stupid, and in appearance merely passive. But 
we beiioid others that have vegetative life, juices 
and spirits that circulate and ferment in them, 
by which they are nourished, and by which they 
grow* They have not the power of beginning 
motion, but motion, which is renewed in them 
after it has iniirely ceased, and both by causes as 
material as themsalves, continues in them> and 

z % they 
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they live, and move, and propagate their species; 
till their frame is dissolved by age or sickness^ or 
some external violence. We behold others a^in 
that liavc aiiiinal life, and that go from resl to 
motioDi and from moiiou to rest, iiKlependently 
of any ontward cause that determines such effects 
by a piiysical necebsi ty in this case, as we observe 
to be done in the former. We discover, by the 
help of microscopes, an immense variety of these 
animal systems* Where they begin, God alone> 
their Creator and oars, can tell : and it would be 
as impertinent to ask this question, as it is to de- 
mand what the degree of fineness^ or the alter- 
ation in the situation of it's parts, is, at which 
matter may begin to find itself alive and cogita- 
** tive*?" Ihey who defend so ill iheir own 
hypotheses would do well to be less dogmatical 
and supercilious, when they aiiack those that seem 
probable to other men. Wherever these animal 
systems begin, their beginning and the principles 
of their composition are alike unknown. All we 
know is, that they are ; and all we suppose is 
that they are material beings, to which no Carte* 
sian, nor any philosopher, who does not deny the 
existence of body, will, I presume, object 

As these animal systems come to be more and 
more sensible to us, and as our means and oppor- 
tunities of observing them increase, we discover 

in liieiii, and acc jrding to their different species, 
or even ainpng individuals of the same specie^ in 

*IUL of Nat. dtliii. § ^9. 

some 
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some more, in others fewer, of the same appear- 
ances thai denote a power of thinking in us, from 
tiie lowest coiM^eivable degrees of it^ up to such as 

are nut far, if at all remote, from those in which 
some men enjoy it. I i^y some men, because I 
think it indisputable that the distance between 
the intellectual iliculties of different men is often 
greater, than that between the same faculties in 
some men, and some other animals* 

If now we are to form a general conclusion 
from all these^ concurrent pluenomena, without, 
any further reasoning about them than such as 
they justify, what must it be ? It must be plainly 
this, that there is in the whole animal kind one in* 
4el]eetual spring conmion to every species, but 
vastly disiuiguished in it's ejects : that though it 
appears to be the same spring in all, yet it^seems 
to be differently tempered, and to have more elas- 
ticity and force in some, and less in others ; and 
that, beside this, the apparent difierence in the 
constitutions and organisations of animals seems 
to account for the ditterent determinations of it's 
motion, and the surprising variety 06 it's effects. 
If the plain man, who has formed tliese general 
conidusions, on particular observations and ^xpe^ 
rinients, should be asked the trite question, whe- 
ther he conceives that matter, however figured or 
moved, subtilised or fermented, can be pleasure or 
pain, desire or aversion? To answer truly, I 
think, he must answer, that he cannot conceive . 
matter to be any of these, nor even how a system 
of matter becomes capable of having any ideas, 

^ 3 affe«^ 

9 
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ftffBCM»» or pa88ton9».«tiy more tfattn km bin cmiv, 

ccive how a multitude of other phosnomeim can 
<bc us be peixetves evidently that they Uat 
that he has pushed his kiquiry as fer as the trm 

means of inquiry are open, lliat is, as far as 
the (HisnoawDa can guide him; thiM^ he cannoC 
draff liny other ccHeidiiBioii from tbem than this, 
that all animal systems are material ; and thnt iio 
must content himself with this» unless some other 
iean be drawn firom the same phflBaemena. 

The piaiosopiief i& not so content. Jf physicQ 
will not«enre his purpose/ metephysics and theq^ 
logy shall.' " Ad idens eonfiigiefidum est and 
^ince tlie particular phsenomena of the whole ani- 
mal fiystem lead to l» conciusioa ke diniiifes^ he* 
resolves not to be determined by them, but tq 
reason^ without regard to tlfem, from bis own ab- 
auract ideaf ; and from these bs drpw$ « coaclo- 
feion as inconceivable as that which he rcjccis. 
The plain ma^ own^ 4iimself unable to explaiq 
]iow iiMerial systems think, though tlieir phasnq** 
mena arc so many positive proofs, that oblige hint 
to conclude liiey hav^ this power. The philoso- 
friier deeidcB negatively oii such proofs j«i hi^ ab- 
stract ideas of matters furnish to him, that tiq 
^tem of matter thixik% thatOmtiipptence cafino^ 
any way comnmiricate to jt the ftudohf of think- 
ing, and positively, that wliatever thinks is a sim- 
ple^iag, immaterialy indissoliifaley -and therefore 
immortal. Thie plain floan has reooarse onoe mon; 
to the ph£Bi:K>menay and objects^ tliat ^e must be 

. redttced 
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Mhioed^ if wfe reeelve tUs hypotbesisy to Mert 

thi^ other animals, beside men, have immaterial 
ind immortal souls ; or that no other atiimali 
bende iMd, hftft the faculty of thinkiog. The ittl- 
materialist is far from contending for the first: 
And the materialist cannot admit , the latter^ ib 
op{k>Mtioti to th% pheenomena : i<i opposition tb 

which no hypolhebis is tfhnissiblc. 

There seem to be hut three ways to get rid oi 
tibia objection. Each of th^m has been tried^ and 
each of them is a different liypothesis. By one, 
th'kB knot and a multitude of otiierB are cut asun- 
der iftry attriiy $ for it consists in asserting roiiodly, 
$hat there is no &Mch thing as material systems, 
imr matter, nor any eKistenceout of mind>^ eternal 
or created, as we have mentioned alceady. All 
observation^ ^i^^ pbssnomena, lii^faicb aup{X)de 
such en existpi^i are, tberefbre, df»e»ptiDpB ad<- 
cording to this scheme : and it would be ridicu* 
tous W attempt proving timt otjier animals, be- 
iide men, thinks to one whodeaies "diat tfaeae 

aniizjiils exist, or even thai he and I lie man who 
should dispuifS with him existi in tihe seoso io 
which existence isantrersally liiiderstood* 

As these pliilosopiiers lake bodj from men, 
there are others who not only take thought irom 
Ibe'rettaf the animal Mtid, but rednee . tUem to 
the state of automates or machines^ Whether 
Descartes advanced this paradmr in good Earnest, 
and really doubted wbetlier other animals had a 
power of thinking or not, it is impossible to de- 
termine. That he ehoukl be in eiai'nest it is haad 
to conceive; since^any reasons of doubt, wbicU 

? 4 he 
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be Qigbt have in ibiacaee^ would lieve been rea*- 

sons of doubt in ihe case of other men, who may 
g^ve more, but cannot give more evident signs of 
thought, than their fellow-creatures. Bat we may 
persuade ourselves, very easily, that Malebranche 
maiotaioed the same paradox in very .good ear- 
nest; since it has a nearer and a more ftivouraUe 
relaiion to his own whinnies, and to some theoJo- 
gical tenets, than is commonly observed. Thus 
the same thing, which happens to liars, happens 
often to men who seek the truth very sincerely; 
but. imagine too lightly that they have found it, 
when they have only made an hypothesis, and that 
they know thmgs as they are, when they only 
gucta how they may be. One hypothesia wants 

another to puf^port it; that a limd, and so on, 
nil piulosopby grows to be wiiat jt has always 

*been, an- aggregate of motley systems^ pardy real 

■and partly fantastical. 

These two paradoxes have not maintained 
much credit in the world. Men continue to be 
persuaded, that there are uiountaius and rivers, 
and trees and animals : and I apprehend that tliiis 
vulgar notion will continue to prevail. Just so 
they believe still, that there is some difference 
between the parish clock and the town bull ; that 

'the shepherd's dog perceives and wills, as really as 
the shepherd hioiiieif ; and that the philosopher's 
horse knows the way to his stable, as well as the 
philosopher knows the way to his study. They 
will not be sufficient; therefore, to remove the 
plain man s objection, and recourse must be had 
to the third hypothesis, which compounds matters 

a little 
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» little, and b « little more plausible in appear* 

ance, but in reality less defensible tban that of 
X)eftcartes: one stands in direct opposition to the 
pbsBnomeoa, but the other contradicts itself. The 
iiypothesis I mean is that, which assumes a ra- 
tional ioul in man alonei and a sensitive soul alone 
in all other animals. 

He who should iiave read all that iias been 
writtea on this subject, from Aristotle down to 
the author of the Preestablished Harmony, and 
who should have meditated ever so long on these 
writingi^ would find it a very hard task to give a 
full, and an impracticable one to (ri ve an inteUi- 
gible account of what he had lound tlierej so 
confused, so obscure is this iabyriath qf hypo- 
theses. 1 shall not set my foot far into it ; for 
philosophers, according to tlieir usual practice, , 
have reasoned and disputed in this case to no 
other purpose, than to render difi\jse and intricate 
M[hat lies in the narrowest compass, and has really 
|io difficulty in it, if we know where to stop. 

In order to avoid that paradox, which some, 
at least, of the Stoicians held, and which Gomez 
Pereyra and Descartes renewed in. the sixteenth 
3.iid seventeenth centuries ; and to maintain at 
fi^ same time the superiority of the human nature, 
not only in degree but in kind too, this notion of 
a sensitive soul has been advanced, or raiher con- 
tinued and enforced ; for it descends , to us from 
the same springs, from which so many other ab-» 
surdities have flowed. Tlie distinction between 
douls^ and images of souls, animseet animarum 

** sinm- 
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" simulacra,*' might lead to it But thef« M 

other passages in Plato, that favour it more di* 
rectly* Aristotle spoke less figuratively and mor^ 
clearly on the subject ; for he besto^rcd sMMttkm^ 
memory, and the passions on Other animals, and 
reason on man exclusiveiy* On this principle the 
schoolmen and all the Peripaletieiftns have pro^ ' 
ceeded, and it is at this hour the reigning opinion 
Among sound divines. There cannot be, faoMr- 
ever, a more unsound doctrine, if extreme ab- 
surdity can render it so ; for either ^hey who 
maintain it suppose the sensitive soul to be a tnUt^ 
die being between body and spirit, or they do 
not. If they suppose it so, they suppose it to ^ 
neither extended nor unextended, neither material 
t!Or immaterial; and we have no idea of any other 
substance. If tbey do not suppose it to be so, they af- 
firm, without knowing it, what they m^n to deny; 
for they must admit(unlessphilosopiiershave a right 
to contradict the inward as well as the outwarQ 
phflenomena, and intuitive as well as sensitive 
knowledge) that the power of tiunking, that very 
power whereof we are conscious, is as neeesftary 

to the ptrcepiion of the slightest sensation, as it is 
to geometrical reasoning. ' There is no con- 
ceivable difference in the faculty or power : the 
«ole difference arises from the degree in which it 
is or can be exerted. It has been asked, will you 
deny the power of God to create a substance ca- 
pable of sensation only, and not of reason ? No 
man, living has higher notions of the divine omni- 
potence, nor carries them further th^in I do. An , 

1 argument, 
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Argument, ftirijr dmwn from the power of God, 
ffiU determine ipe at any time and on any occa- 
idon ; though il does not determine these loeo wlio 
ioBiM: so much opon it, when they hope to make 

it serve their purpose by an unfair application of 
it [ urn persuaded, that God ean make mate- 
rial systems capable of thought ; not only bei^ause 
I must renounce one of the kinds of knowledge 
lhat he has given me, and the first though not the 
principal ni the order of knowing, or admit that 
he has done so : but because the original prin- 
^cipleSy and many of the properties of matter, 
being alike unknown to me, he has not shown me, 
^at It implies aay contradiction to assert a ma- 
terial thinking substance* This Aonir, which im«- 
plies no contradiction, except it be with their 
preparious hypothetical ideas, these great as- 
serietiB of the divine power deny. But nt the 
same time ]lhey draw another argument, unfairly, 
fm^ this ^ry power, by assigning it as the cmst 
Tof ati dfect, which does manifestly imply con- 
tradiction. It implies contradiction manifestly, 
' say th^t ft substance, capable of thought by 
*it*s nature, m one degree or instance, is by it's 
liature incapable of it in another. God may huiit 
the exercise «f this p<9wer,' no doubt, in his crea- 
tureSy varioosly, according to their different orga- 
nisations, err to the imperceptible differences 
that there amy be in the atoms that compose 
. their bodies, or by other causes absolutely in- 
conceivable. This faafxpens to other animals: 
at happens to men, and the largest under*- 
standing is limited in the e^iercise of it s mental 

faculties 
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faculties. Bui a natore capaUe of acMfllian, that 

is of perception, that is of thought (to say nothing 
of spoDianeous motioo, of memory, nor of the 
passions) cannot be incapaUe of another ooode of 
thinking, any uiore than finite extension can be 
capable of one %ure alooe, or a piece of wax, 
that receives the impression of one seal, cannot 
recrive that of another. 

We may apply very justly to those who have 
maintained the doctrine of sensitive and rational 
.souls, and to those who have made new hypoibe- 
scs cottccroiog them, as well as cpnceroing the 
apparent reciprocal action of body and mind, 
what Bacou says of the Greek piiilusophers, " im- 

petu tantum intellect&s usi sunt, regulam noo 

adhibuerunt : sed omnia in meditatione acri, et 
** mentis volutatione et agituLione perpetua, po- 

suerunt/' It must be confessed, tliatsome of 
the moderns have been guilty of this as well as the 
ancients, and, I think, with less excuse ; because 
experimental philosophy has been more in use, 
and the mcaas of acquiring knowledge of this kind 
have been more common in our days, ^^otwitb- 
standing this, we have seen men of the greatest 
name neglect, sometimes intirely, at theii fust 
setting OMt, to inquire into the nature of things 
spiritual or corporeal, an exact and sufficient * 
observaiioa of the phieaoniena; and still oftcner, 
contenting themselves with a transient view qf 
particulars, hurry on to general knowledge* ac- 
cording to the natural propensity of tiie human 
mind, without having this rule, if I may say so, 
in their hands ; or else bending it to tbqr abstract 

notioEis 
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BOtionSi iostead of squaring these scrupulously 
by it. It seems that the great author himself, 

whose censure I have just quoted, does some- 
thing of this kindt in bis fourth book of the Aug- 
mentation of Science, where he makes a distinc- 
tion between rational and sensitive souls. The 
latter he affirms 'to be a material substance, 
" planfe substantia corporca censenda est," with- 
out perceiving that this cannot be, unless matter 
can be made capable of thinking. This soul he 
assigns to brutes, according to the received no- 
tion. According to the same, he supposes the, 
rational to be a superior soul in men, without 
perceiving, that the supposition of these tuo 
souls is as absurd, as that of an upper and lower 
piu't in the same simple and indivisible being. He 
concludes by hinting, that the sensitive soul in 
man may be considered as confounded with and 
lost in the rational, ipsa anima rationalis et 
spiiuus poiius appellatione quaui aniniie indi- 
^ gitari poseit without perceiving, chat we may 
just as well confound the rational with the sensi- 
tive, as the sensitive with the ratiouui soul, and 
that if nothing can think which is material, that 
which thinks in other animals must be immaterial ; 
or if any thing can think which is material, that 
there is no pretence to conclude that which thinks 
in man to be immaterial. I am afraid, therefore, 
that the inquisition which he recommends in this 
place, and which seemed to him to be almost 
wanting, ** quasi desiderari videtur," must have 
been pursued, on his principles, under the 
influence, not of onCi but of all the four kinds 
* ' ^' ' of 
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of false ideas and notions, the idola tribui, 
specAs^ fori, et theatri/' which be has named, 
not without soaieof thenflfectation prevalent infai» 
age; and which must, in all ages, render it hard 
for truth to eater into the mind, and to he apt ta 
disturb the progress of it when itis there. 

This hypothesis, and the others of fresher in- 
vention, ai>e like the aruied men of Cadmus; they 
kill one another : not one survives the rest Af* 
fectatiou of superior genius and knowledge had de- 
coyed men, no doubt, into the scenes of faatastical 
kieas and notions : but it mu^t be confessed, thai 
they have been forced into tiiem likewise, in some 
de^ee, both by interest, another interest thao 
that of truth, and by invincible prejudice. There 

are certain opinions fixed by authority; an autho- 
rity that deserved no respect in it's original, and 
that could never-bave imposed by itself ; but one 

that custom renders sacred, and that acquires by 
subsequent authorities, and by circumstances 
foreign to il^ an importance, in the whde, or in 
part, which nothing else could have communicated 
to it. My Lord Bacon himself observes to this 
purpose, and he might have applied the observa«* 
tion to himself, on this and other occasions, that 
tlie greatest geoii have sufiered violence in all 
ages ; whfle out of regard to their own characters 
they have submitted to the judgment of tlieir age, 
and of the popiiace : so that time, like a river, 
has «brought down light and tumid errour, while 
solid and weighty truth is sunk to the bottom, and 
is dived for by few. Thus the notions that pre- 
vail about soul, spiritnalsubitanc^ and spiritual 

operations 
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operations and things, took their rise in schools 
wbere such doctrines were taught as men would 
be seot to Bedlam for. teaching at this day. Their 
inward doctrine, for they had two, might be more 
reasonable, perhaps ; but we cannot wonder if 
that wbieh was taught to a few, and which the 
fevy kept secret, was soon lost ; while the outward 
doctrine, which was taught to whole nation3, and. 
glased with symbols, allegories, and parables, or 

philosophical fables, was preserved. Sonie of 
Uiese doctrines are come down to us : and it is 
probabie^ that they iiave lost nothing of their 
primitive extravagance in the writings of Plato, 
through which they liave been conveyed prio^ 
cipally ; since there ndver was a more wild or less 

consistent autlior in prose or verse. 

In the contusion of fantastical ideas and notions^ 
which the introduction of the Platonic phiiosof)hy 
into Cliristianity occasioned or increased,' as 1 shall 
show at lai'ge hereafter, and on more occasi^os- 
than one, that of a material soul seems to have 
prevailed at first; at least it is certain, ilrat th^ 
most zealous* writers for CiH'istianity maintained 
it, or supposed it. The notion^ iM>wever, of it's 
immateriality was soon and more generally esta* 
hiished* Plato, their great master in metaphy«> 
sieal pneomalics, gave them, in his vague and 
figurative manner of writing, suflicient foundatioij 
for ekher of these opinions : and the last seemed 
the most favourable to that of the immortality of 
the 30ul. hvQXxi that time to this, whpever attacks 

' one is jsupimed to attack the other, and is. cla- 
mour^ 
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moured against, accordingly, by every one wjio 
affects a strict orthodoxy, witlumt observing, or 
perhaps though he does observe, that the opiniott 
of the soul's immateriality adds no strength to that 
of it's immortality ; nay, that by resting it too 
much on the former, they weaken tiie latter, and 
build on a principle wiiich they can never make 
intel}igll)le, when they might assume another rery 
intelligible and quite sufficient for their purpo^. 
Now these opinions being thus united, their 
union being confirmed by the authority of the 
whole Ciirisiian Church, and the belief of it in- 
culcated by the process of education, the ideas of 
immateriality and immortality become so fnti-^ 
. mately associated in the minds of men, that many 
can no longer separate them when they commence 
philosophers; and that those, who see that, if 
immateriality may be said to imply immortaUiy, 
it will not follow that immortality, in this cas^ 
implies necessarily immateriality, choose rather 
to keep terms with errour than pass for heterodox. 
Thus prejudice and interest doilspire to put pbilo-. 
sophers under a necessity of maintaining, that the 
soul is an immaterial being, and, in order to 
maintain it, of inventing the most extravagant 
hypotheses, Wlien they have qnce agreed, that 
twice two make five, they may well assert, that 
. twice four make ten. 

The plain man, a much better philosopher in 
the true sense of the word, keeps out of this coo* 
fusion ; for he pushes his inquiries no further than 
the plisBoomena lead him, nor presumes to affirm 

any 
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any proposition, that is not suggested add con-* 
firmed by theoi. Tiiey do not lead hiia £ur in bis 

* inquiries ftbont spirit, but they lead him surely^ 
Corporeal nature affords men a fund of know- 
ledgis^ iuch as it i% which they can never exhaust. 

' We acc}tfire our first ideas from hence^ and by 
industry and experiment it is in our {>ower to ac- 
quire more, and to improve this kind of knowledge 
daily. How much it is so appears in the vast 
improvements, that have been made since experi- 
mental philosophy has beeiii cultivated. The plain 
man will be apt to ask, why a proportionable im- 
provement has not been made in tlmt knowledge 
which is called metaphysical ? And I think he 
will give himself this plain a nswer, that men 
have in pne case means in their power, that are 
proportioned to their ends in some degree, and 
that they have them not in the other, in any 
degree^ though they proceed fantastically as if 
they had. That there are corporeal natures wo. 
have sensitive knowledge. That there are spiri- 
tual natures^ distinct from aU these, we have no 
knowledge at all. We only infer, that there are 
such, because we know that we think, and are 
not able to conceive how material systems can 

• think. We are conscious of certain modes of 
tl^inking, of certain faculties and operations of 
what we call mind, and of certain inward emo-^ 
tiuas which we ascribe to the mind, and which we 
call afi'ections and passions. This is some degree 
of knowledge, no doubt, and it might be im- 
proved to conduct better our understandings and 

Vol. V, A A our 
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out Hv€8 too. But then the principles of it, the 
memai {>tnBii€itiiena, are few ; %ud^ teyood Khtfae 
thtt are obvioas la idMediate rellectioay Itiet^ 
are none to be discdvfered. There are neither 
xnieroscopes nor ^descopea to assist our kmard 
sight, and mitber geonmrytMir ' algebra ism be 
. of an^ real use in this part of natural philosophy : 
wbereas, in tbt other, tha tratt soeae of ^tot* 
poreal natnre, which will novar be quite opaned, 
is always opening to huuran industry. We dis* 
cover .fiFoquentty uoir pbeeaomeaa, or we cottaect 
and improve ^ur feraoer ^bservatf ons : and everf 
step ot" this kind is an advancement of science. 
These Tefleetions inay serve to axplain, 4iow it has 
eoMe to pass, that philosophers ba^e madesach 
a mighty progress in the knowkdge of coi'poreai 
nature^ even within iittle more than a eantory ; 
whereas this knowledge of apiritttal nature is no 
greater now than ii was three thousand years ago, 
and than it will be three thousand years hence^ if 
the generations of men continue so long. 

Men u^re conscious, ever since their race ex- 
isted, that there b an active thinking principle ia 
Iheir composition': at>d' the first reflection they 
BHtde, as soon as they began to reflect on \^'hat 
passes within them, could not fail to be this, that 
there is a mutual influence of body on mind, which 
shows itself first, and of mind on body, which 
appears a little later. With this knowledge men 
^f common sense have contented themselves in 
all ages; while philosophers, those uiQn of an* 
common sense, have filled their own heads, and 
1 ' . the 
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the heads of all mho have hearkened to them, la 

every age, with fantastical id^9 and notions, on 
which ih^ have erected bypothesea, repugaant ta 
one another, as well as to the phskiooiaiuL lit 
would be astonishing, if it was not so common, to 
see men advance hypotheses, sometimes with no 
regard, and often with very tittle, to those phit-t 
nomena whereof we are able to acquire sensitive 
Itnowledge ^one ; but that they should do the 
same tlmg in cases, where every maa has the 
same intuitive knowledge of the phsenomena, 
in^t .be deemed if|ipossihle; .aDd yet both are 
true. The distfaiction between sensHm and ra» 
lional souls, and the iumiateriahty of the latter,i 
bad been long established : and the schoolmei^ 
ti^ho spun their cobwebs of phUosophy, as wdl as 
theology, oi^t of their own bram^, had settled 
most accurately the bounds of eaeh, when Des* 
(cartes arose: a ^rcat genius, surely. The French, 
a litile like the Gr^ks, qui sua taqtuni miraufi 
^* tor," affiect to speak of him aa if be had lirst 
dispelled the mists of ancient philusophy, and 
taught mankind both to inquire and to reason* 
But our Verulam,. as great a luminary as he, pert 
haps a greater ; one more useful, certainly, in the 
advanceo^ent of knowledge,. had appeared before 
him, to dispel these mists, and to put the oleir of 
experitnent into our hands ; to dende contentious 
logick, and to distinguish b^weea fimtastick and . 
real, the knowledge men had, and the knowledge 
they wanted, in every branch of human science. 
The En^ish and the French sun both had their 
spots { and tf they- dispelled soi;he nust^ they 
• * A ▲ 2 raised 
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raised others. The great obligation we bare w 
them i§, that they set us in the way df discorering 
their errours, as they bad discoTeicd those, of other 
philosophers. 

Descartes s&w what the scboolmen bad not 
seen, that a sensitive soul, capable of all the 
fuQctionSi and endued with all the faculties that 
tbey, or their master, Aristode, allowed to belong ^ 
to it, must be capable of tliiiiking by it's nature^ 
and therefore in every respect as wdl as these ; 
and that all tbeir distinctions were without differ-^ 
enceS| and mere arbiu ary suppositions. If he had 
stopped bere, he had defeated tbenii and not ex- 
posed himself to be defeated in his torn. But it 
did not become the majesty of his philosophy to 
leave anything unaccounted for, bow deeply soever 
hid, to speak like Pliny, in the majesty of nature. 
He therefore assumed two substances, the extend'- 
ed and the thinking substance. But as soon as be 
had done so, two difficulties presented themselves ; 
one, arising from the precise definition he had 
given of the soul, more obviously, at least, if not 
more strongly, than from the vague notions of tlie 
Peripateticians ; and the other, concerning the 
mutual action of mind on body, and of body on 
mind, arising as obviously and as strongly from his 
aa from the common Itypothesis,. which wofe in 
eflect, as to the rational soul, the same. Des- 
cartes, therefore, thought fit to make two other 
assumptions ; one, that since beasts miist eidier, 
not think at all, or have souls like men, whose 
essence is thought,, they should have no souls at 
all, but 1)0 reduced to be material antoipates^ 
. « Such 
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Such he made them : and such they coiith^u* 
•Bioiig his disdplesy as tar as it is oecessary they 
should be such, to make hbaystem consistent with 
that Cliristiaa divines. It is, in tnitli, more 
&voarable.to them than their pwn^ for, beside 
other absurdities that attend the notion of a sen- 
sitive soul, the perpetual creation and annihilation 
of so many soulii as all the animals and insects of 
the world require, was a consequence that formed 
an olgection the more against the notion, Des- 
cartes sweeped all these souls away at once, and 
the objection with thcin. The other assomplion 
that this philosoplier made, by the plenitude of 
his power in hypothesis, was this; that, since be 
had established a heterofvcneity between the soul 
and the body, more absolute than that which 
there seemed to be while a sensitive soul was 
placed, like a middle being, between iliem, and 
since their mutual operations on one another be^.. 
came consequently more inooncei?able than ever, 
this reciprocal action should be no longer ad* 
mitted, howeyer conscious of it men might ima- 
gine themselves to be. Volition, for instance, is 
made, by this Cartesian hypothesis, the occa- 
sional, not the eflScient cause of the motion of 
body; and the impresrion of an outward ob- 
ject on - our organs is^ made the occasional, 
not the efficient cause of the sensation that 
our minds perceive. God is the sole efficient 
cause in ali these cases. He acts directly and 
immediately, according to the laws on which he 
iias . established this strange union between soul 
and bo4y. A strange union it must needs be! 

aa9 . 
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Mid mm would i>e teriipted almost to thtiik» thift 

it is indifferent whether the soul resides in the 
body.it is supposed to iDfoFta, or any where ehe: 
sinee, united as they are, there is tib ioinatdiatt 
iiitercom sc between them, nor any other than that 
which is carried on mediately by the Supiwie 
Being) who is every wbere present, and may there" 
fore be determined to act by a mind on a body, 
and by a body on a mind) how remote soever 
from one another. If we spmk with I'be Vulgar, 
With whom it is more reasonaijle to speak, and to 
lifatnk too, than with philosopbersi on some oo6a<> 
lion's, we must Isay, tUt the d^th of Pyrrhuswes 
the effect of a tile felling casually on his head. 
But if we spea4c with the Cartesusiis, we mast 6ay> 
ibat the passing of Pyi^rhiis before th^ old YN)iiian*8 
window was the occasion, tv hich determined God * 
to make ber see him ; that <on ^fais seoond occasioki^ 
the eight of him, God 'impipessed a sewtutient of 
anger and vengeance on the old woman's soui ; 
that on this >tiiird deeasion, dse sebtiment of an- 
ger in the- old ^ibdln^S'Siiiil^ God moved hbr arm 
totbrow the tile; and that 'oh this fourth occa- 
eiOD/ the tfalling of tta^ tnte, God broloe the skuU 
'flf this fighting king of lEpinnrs. This estra^^agaiit 
hypothesis would -provoke iaugbterj if it did not 
l^rovoke horror, as 1 think it must in the. mind 
of eveiy skicere tbeist*. 

* Since there are those who dogmatise bohlly iibout CJod's 
manner of being and of knowing, it is no wonder, that there 
should be those who dogmatise also about his manner of caus- 
ing, and about the oeconomy of hk providence in -the ^verA- 
ine nt of the world. When they asMiine.particula]; prdvidencet. 
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Thft makestB of iijpolheKS liaire not etopped 

here. Leibnitz arose soon after Descartes, arid 
if the secQnd did the first in real, h» 

outdid him and every o*her philoMnphec im 

tastLcal knowledge. He rejected the old opinion, 
ihftt the 8oui acid body ai-e ^ coostiti^ied aad &q 
united by God> MkUKinflnenfia apd to actneally oa 

one 

the instances they brln^ 9Xf often rijiculous : Y'l)ca they speal^ 
in general of occasional causes, the instances of these, which 
force themselves upon the mind^ must needs raise horror in 
«feiy liiait who bdieve^ a 6o<K ' These .doctrines are im* 
littllnMsit in titeio«rigin> aiid abomliiahlnUi thetv coiuwcfueiiccap 
• IS Descartes had not made, on His clear and distinct idefi^> 
aud bii liTcly uuvaid sciiuiiitii^t, such deHnitioiis as coulJ nut 
be reconciled to the universal experience of mankind, he would 
have been under no tlifficulty, except that ot owning his igno- 
rance, in a case wherein every philosopher was not iess igno* 
mt tiM he. Boi rather than not make a new hypothesis, 
«|tl|pii|t siiAictefil J^tiVik lA th« plMTiiniKP^ fint, 4ml sMhcT 
than i^ot m«i9tain ^, exev ^fivH tkmt aftetwatd^^ tlue $14- 
fitetofi Being was (wrought down, *^ sicuf, Peiis in mnchina,'' 
to deliver this puzzled philosopher out of the perplexity 
>wiK!rein be l:;td iiivolvcd himsoif. 1 would not lluiik of God 
at all, thougii he ought to be always present 10 our thoughts ; 
J would refuse to acknowledge and adori' him in the conlem- 
.platiqnof his work§, though i do it from the bottom of my 
heart ; much sooner than I would look on him as th(^ immc- 
diate efficient cause of every spnsatlon of human mi^u^, and 
cveiy ^tion of human hodiei* ShaH I believe that it is Gody 
who impresses those frantic sentiments ctf devotion, which 9ji 
Indian idolater feels on the sight of hb idol, and who deter- 
mines the body of this wretch, on the occasion of iht;se senti- 
ments, to fall under the whec U of the processional car, and be 
crushe«l to death ? Shall I believe that it is Ciod, who moves 
the ar^a of a panicide, whien he plunges a daggci' iiuo his father's 

, A A 4 . heart. 
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one another. He rejected that of the French 
phikMopher likewise, which has been just men- 
tioned, fie did not prostitute the divine agency, 
bj making God the immediate efficient cause of 
every effect, that body seems to hav e on mind and 
mind on body, as they happen in the human ays- 
tem. But he employed the divine power and wis* 
dom in another manner, and once for all, as it 
, were. According to him, every soul has a cer- 
tain series of perceptions^ desires, volitions^ &a 
Every body a certain series of motions, that are 
determined by the mechanical dispositions of the 
machine, combined with the various impressions 
of outward objects that may be made on it. I do 
not enter into , the difference he makes between 
the human system, and the general animal system, 
in which he supposes that the same ^ouls liave been 
united to the same or jpmiaed bodies, from the 
creation, and that these animals do not, properly 
speaking, die. In the respect in which I quote 
. this wonderful hypothesis here, the case of all 
these systems is the same. In every one. of them 

iieart, or that of some low rogue, when he picks a pocket ? 
The consequences are horrible : ana an hypothesis that should 
lead to them, even less directly than this of Descartes does, 
would deserve to be rejected witfi the utmost indignation. 
Many of the most rxtravat^ant opmions ciucrtained by the 
Htathrn were capable of being rccoocUed to an awful sense of 
the monarchy of the Supreme Bt»ing. Such opinions as these 
cannot be so : and Christtao philosopheis and divines have 
4«ne more to debase our ootionl of this Being, thsii all the 
doetonofpolytheisiii. * 

the 
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the soul and body do not correspond because 
they are utilted, but they are united because they 

corresponded 1)y a preestablished harmony ante- 
cedent .to their union; and in which Leibnitz 
found, no doubt, that sufficient reason, whjch is 
in all cases the reason that the hypothesis requires. 
Soul and body are united like two tallies, that 
fitted one another befoi'e their union ; but with 
this difference, which makes the metaphysical 
case the stronger^ they were so fitted separately 
and independently of one another* Bounce felt 
pain when she was kicked, if Bounce was ever 
kicked: and so she would have felt it, if she bad 
had no body at all in the same moment A fair 
day invited you to walk in your garden; Bounce 
l^loped after you : and so you both would have 
done, if you had had no souls at alL This hypothesis • 
gives me no horror : and every time it comes into 
my thougbtSi I laugh as if I was at a puppet* 
afaow. 

• That of father Malebranche must not be for* 
got in this place. It stands between the other 
two in one respect : it is neither so horrible as the 
0 first, nor so comical as the last. But it is, I 
think, the strongest instance that can be pro<» 
duced of a fine genius wrought up to a degree of 
madness by metaphysical speculation and hypo- 
thetical enthusiasm, unless the African bishop, St. 
Austin, may b^ compared with him. Malebranche 
then specifies certain manners, in which we may 
have ideas of outward objects; the first of which 
is agreeable to the phmomena, and to the com« 

moa 
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mon notion derived from them, and the last of 
.which i& his own vvilci hypothesis. He even vmx" 
tures to asseri, that there is no oth^r ommw: ift 
which we can have ideas of these objects. The 
assertion is a boid ooe ; siace . it aasuDiesi, that 
God cannot ord^ any system of body aad mind 
which we cannot comprehend. On this founda- 
tion lie proceeds to show, how insuliicient ali the) 
other ways ai e of accouot&og for these idten, aod 
to introduce his own. If I was to enter into a 
detail of particulars, it would be ea^y to ^ifow^ 
with the help of Mr. Locke's exiittiiQaU(m,.ftiMi 
cvcii without this help, that the hypolheatis con- 
gists of little else than word»» that have abaolutieiy 
no meanii^ ; tbaii 6gurative expressions^ tlial cm* 
not be applied to his subject, without the utmost 
absurdity ; tlian inconsistencies and palpahte QOQv 
tradictions^ But I believe this wi)l appear to k9 
no unjust charge, even by the vQry little I sliall 
say., His hypoihesis in short is this. We caooot 
peroeive ^oy thmgt i^at is not intpimtf ly owiied to 

our souls. Our souls are unex tended beings iti 
thi3 place, though ia another he says they ha 
'txteasioQy n narrow ime indeed ; but oarrow or 
broad it is still extension. Now there being no 
proportion between the soul material t^^ 
these* cannot be united to it» nor, co9seqwntIy» 
be perceived by it. Our souls are, indeed, united 
to our bodies; but there is a mariner of uoioQ 
necessary to perception, and aoother not so, oei** 

ther of which is explained, God, who is a sttb- 

dtance, and the only iiueUigiUQ s^totaooc^ i# 

in- 

V 
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intimately united to our souls, by his presence. 
He is the place af spirits, a» space is ia one 
lenM tht pkMe of bodies ; and since he must 
have in himself the ideas of all the beings he 
has created, (for witiboat tbese ideas, tliat is^ 
witbbui our manoer of koowingt this philoso* 
pher presumes to affirm that he could not liave 
created tliem) we may see tfaese ideas in God, is 
be is pleased to thow.theuli to us: but the good 
father having no where explained how God shows 
tbem 40 us^ iie leaves us in the same igno«anoei« 
vbich he foood uH^^ U has beea ebserved, tbaC 
this hypothesis bears some redemblance to that ot 
Dctoiooritos^ ivbo a^iaed tiiiat our ideas are 
Gdd; One idea, that wbidh we have of God, is, 
1 am snre, by this hypoihesis, God iiimself j since 
it is aliirfiied, that this idea is uncrefbted. The 
itovds are worth quotisg.'^^^ On «e peut pas con*> 
cevoir que Tulee d"un (^tre inliniiiient put i ait, 
qui est ceiie que oous avons de Pieu, suit 
quelque chose de cree." I mi^t mentiOD a 
muHitude of other notions quiic uuinteiligible of 
repugnattt to our clearest ideas stukd most certain 
.experience ; such as these, for instance, that 
have the idea of iafiniie f)efore we iiave the idea of 
finite, and that we thii^ of all bein^ befoi'e we 
. think of Miy particular: being ; but I have said 
enough to show, that although this writer has 
destroyed the iotentional species of the Peripate* 
-ties, (for he dwells chiefly on our ideas of sight) 
yet he hsis left it just as possible, and vastly more 
)>robahk, that God has^Oidained cet tain ideas in 
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the mind' to be excited by certain motions of 
body, in a maimer incomprehensible by us^ than 
that we see these ideas iii his sobstance in a man- 
ner alike incomprehensible. 

I imagioei that the plain man is by this time 
pleased to see common sense force men back, 
after a tedious round of philosophical ramble^ to 
the very point from which he has nercr stirred ; 
. ibr so it most do, unless we renounce this ^ of 
God, in favour of human authority. The autho- 
rity may be great; but the greater it ia^ the more 
strongly do these examples of errour show, how 
. , little the greatest, how absurd the wisest, how ig- 
norant the most learned of men become, when 
they presume to push beyond the boondsi that God 
has set to human inquiries. There is so much 
warning given, the high road to knowledge is so 
^Arectf and the bounds of it are so strongly 
marked, that they who go out of this road in the 
vain hope of passing them by a shorter way, as 
well as they who do not stop when they are con- 
ducted no longer by the phenomena, but hope 
that metaphysics can carry them forward when 
physics cannot, are inexcusable. 

Fontenelle, in the eulogy he made of Newton 
befcMre the French Acadmy, compares Descartes ' ^ 
with him. He says, that *^ Descartes, taking a 

bold flight, nieaned to place himself at the 
- source of all things, and to make himself master 
" of the first principles of thero, by some clear 
^ and fundamental ideas, that he might have no- 

thing more to do^ Aan to descend from thence 

" down 
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" down to the phsnomena of nature, as to nece- 
ssary consequences." He says, " that the othefji. 
more daud or more modest, set out, leaomg on 
*^ the phaenomena, that he might by their means 
** remount to the unknown principles of things, 
which be reaoUed to. admit, whatever the chaio 
of consequences showed them to be. One," says 
he, sets out from what he understands clearly, 
« to fipd the cause of what he seea. Tbe other 
" sets out from what he sees, to discover the 
V cause, be it plain or obscure." Ue concludes 
by saying* that the eirident principles of one 
do not always lead him to the phaenomena, such 
as they are, and the phaenomena do not always 
lead the other to principles evident enough.^ 
I have quoted this passage at length; because, as 
much perplexed as it is by an artful abuse of 
words, it will serve much better to set in a full 
light the truth I would inculcate, than to consti- 
tute an equality of merit in natural philosophy 
between Descartes and Newton. I will mak^ 
therefore, a short confimentary on it. The design 
of the former, as it is here represented, was not a 
bold flight, but an extravagant undertaking* It is 
honour enough to the latter, that he made greater 
advances towards the first principles of things than 
any of those who went before him^: and this 

would luive been honour enough for Descartea 
too, if he could have acquired it. This philoso- 
pher m^ht have clear ideas ; for ideas that are 
false may be very ciciir perceptions in the mind, 
. and especially in Uie mmd.of one who reasoned 

on 
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on ft ceriMi lively inward seattroent of ^nienee, 

as wcii as on ideas really clear and distinct. But 
IbadftiMaial kleai> if there be any iiMMUMog in the 
word, h» oould hmvt none, or ncMie ibftt were 8uf- 

ikient in tiie aietiiod he pursued. Many of those 
he employed^ to make' himself nmsier of the first 
IMfiiiciples of- things, eotdd be only bypotbelicaU 
ftkice he 'did (loi franie them on the phsenomena^ 
nor oottoecttbeia by the phflMianeoai aocorAiig to 
Newton*s method ; which ^as not timid, but wise 
as well as modest. What an imoieDse distance 
wia tfaepB hetweeo any thing 4ie could ufideralaad 
clearly in his method, and the causes what 'he 
saw ? And iiow could the interoiediate ideas be 
fraoied ? Nay^ iiow does it appear, that he on- 
deritoed deiEifly the things which he is said to 
have understood so, and from whi<;h be set out, 
when he took extension alone to constiiliute the 
essence of matter, and thought alone that of soul? 
Is it not plain, that his evident principles were. 
ai^Bcmied, they often are, purely for the aake of 
what was to follow ? Descartes might, in his me- 
thod, invent, as he did, whatever principles ima- 
ginatioB s^^geated to htm, and, with the ostenta- 
tious appearaiiccs of a complete system, show us 
a universe of ius owo^ not of God s . making. 
Newton resolved to invent none ; for he resolved 
to admit such only os iic should be led to disco- 
ver by a chain of conseqijences, that carried iiim 
up to theaa, imperfectly, perhaps, but surely; 
such as God made iheui to be, not sucli as he 

guessed they miglit be. The one n^i^t and did 

fall 
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iUl into enroun The other could odiy ^1 short 

of the koowiedge he soui^ht. He fell short of it. 
like Colutabua. he. discovered a new world : aad 
like him, be left the discovery to be pursued by. 
others. Our knowledge oi nature can so little 
be oomplete^ that the very appearance of a com- 
plete system is a reasoo, perhaps, to suspect it of 
being etched out by fancy. Let us suppose a 
philosopher to arise, and to pursue the discove- 
ries of Newton with equal success. Let mA sup* 
pose that, by dtnt of experiment and geometry, he 
eon^rms the doctriae oi attraction or gravitatios, 
not as a property, not as an attribute of matter, 
if you will, but barely as a new phsenon^ieoon, and 
that he discovers a new kind of ptt)sion» or soooe 
other physical caose of it. Attraction, whicb 
gives m now the idea of a cause, and which amy 
be, notwithatanding all the silly abstract reasoning 
to the contrary, a real property of njatter, will 
give us then the idea of an ettisct, as this new 
cause -must do in it's turn, as soon as soiaie further 
cause is discovered ; aiKl as that further cause 
must do likewise, as soon as some other still more 
remote is brought to light Thus we sfaaU iie 
always seeking, and alw^ays to seek. But is this 
to recal the occult qualities of the schools ? Eoi:^ 
tenelie makes himself, not Newton, ridiculous, 
w hen he dots more than insinuate this reproach 
in the same eulogy. If Newton's philosophy had 
. terminated, like that of the scholastics, in occuk 

qualities, ii w ould not have risen in reputation as 

£^ as it was understood : and if that oi Dest 

cartes . - 
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carter bad not been too often, like theii^ merely 

hypothetical, and extravagantly so, it had not beea 

demolished on so many sides as^fast as it was ex-^- 
* 1 

Bat I return to observe, that the comparison 
between these two methods is 10 be apjdied to 
our researclies about spiritual as well as corpoieal 
nature,' and to couhriu what 1 have said concern- 
ing them. When I consider bow little knowledge 
the phenomena give us of one, and that we are 
not able to go by their iieip a step beyond the first 
appearances^ while we extend our knowledge of 
. the other wider, and carry it higher in the order 
of causes ; I am ready to think, tiiat God, who 
*IeaTes us in many cases to collect his will^ as he has 
made us able to colled it^ .from his works, showa 
oiaoifestly, in this case, bow repugnant it is to the 
designs of bis all-wise providence that we should 
attempt to acquire knowledge of sool or spirit; 
and how conformable it is to these designs, that 
we should employ our industry and penetration 
to acquire knowledge of body, terrestrial and ce- 
lestial ; in order to promote in general the advan- 
^-tages of human lifC) and, those particularly that 
result from an adoration of the Supreme £eing> 
in a contemplation ot bis works^ 

It has been said, it is a commonplace topiei that 
Infidels, for such is every one called by some men 
who does not subscribe to ail tbey advance even 
without proo( are desirous to keep God at a 
distance from them, wheicas tiicy ought to con- 
sider^ that it is in him they live, md move, and 

• "hw 
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" have their being." This charge cannot be laid 
justly against any man wiio believes a God ; for 
a Gody without the attributes of aq all-perfect 
Being, cannot be the Supreme Being, how incon- 
sistently soever some of the ancients miglu rea- 
son about the Divinity. For my own party I am 
firmly persuaded, that there is a Supreme Being, 
the fountain of all existence, by the elHcacy of 
whose will the whole universe was made and 
is governed, as well as preserved; in a word, 
who is the first efficient cause of all things, and 
on whom all his creatures depend. But for this 
very reason, and because I have this awful sense 
of the Supreme Being, £ do not presume to faoii- 
liarise myself with him« as the men who bring this 
charge are apt to do. That he is the first efficient 
cause, I acknowledge ; but I am on my guard 
Against those who presume to penetrate further 
into the machinery of the universe, and the order 
of second causes, than the phienomena, that is, 
than his works, shed a light t)n their inquiries : or 
who are so bold as to deny the efficiency of second 
causes, because they are not able to account lor 
them, and who employ the first cause on every 
occasion, for whose action they are as little able 
to account. This is a commoa practice, and it 
has produced a sort of profane and even blas- 
phemous enthusiasm in philosophy. Descartes^ 
Leibnitz, Aiaiebranc^je, our friend, periiaps, and 
all those, who, not contented to know, what-they 
may know in some degree, the things that are, 
make hypoiiie*es oi vviiat they can know in no 
Vol, V. B B degree, 
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degree, how and why these things are as they are; 

ail the^ men, I say, iiave run into this practice, 
and have spread the eothasiasin. 

Our im^uiries into the natore of things, and 
kito their causes, rnay be stopped in two ditierent 
maDoersw They may be stopfsed or delayed by 
the diflicuUies that are in the way, or by the want 
ot some of those extraordinary genii, that are sent 
iate the world now and then, to penetrate into 
the secrets of nature, and lo nnfold theta, as it 
were, by degrees* Few of these men arise. They 
ftre as rare as comets, or any of the lesa fre- 
quent phfenoiiiena that they observe : and when 
one of theu) has naade a certain prepress, if he is 
not inbarrupted in it by deaoh^ i-t often happens 
that he stops in his philosophical career, as if his 
stiength were spent, Tiie course is long as weli 
as difficalt. Relays are neeessary, if I may mf 
30, to c'dvvy knowledge even to the human goal : 
and they are not always at hand* When inquiries 
are thus stopped, and yet the progress that has 

been made shows that which remains to be made, 
other men are encouraged to proceed i lucky in- 
cidents may happen to* shorten their labour, and 
the intended discovery may seem to be only de- 
layed. This is, I suppose, the case of the longi- 
tude: and we cannot doubt but thai it is so of 
many other objects of philosophical inquiry. 

But our progress is absolut^y stopfx^d, instead 
of being delayed only, in many more instances: 
and in tiicsc it is liiat all ctlorls are vain, and all 
industry, ibr that reason^ unpertinent. I will ex- 
plain 

r < 
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j)lain myself on this important point as clearly as 
I can» Beside the general idea xvb h&ve of d 
universal relation of cause and effect between the 
Supreme Being and his works, all the pha&nomena 
give us particular ideas of .the same relation. It 
is evidently in the system of divine wisdom, that 
they should do so ; and the use of it in all the 
afiairft of- human Hfe is nfantfest Every pheno- 
menon is a cause to us, when it is considered 
Telattv'ely to those that appear to be the effects of 
it. Every phasnomenon is an effect to us, when 
it is considered relatively to those that appear to 
be the c&uses of it. Thus God has willed, that 
thhrgs shduM be perceived by us : and if we could 
discover the whole chain up to the first eftects of 
Almighty efficacy, such they would appear, I pre- 
sume, to us. But humanity cannot sdar so high, 
and approach so near the throne of God ; though 
the rieurde Fontenelle assures us, that Descartes 
took ht^ first flight thither, at teaSt, since he di- 
rected it to the source and to the first principles 
of ail being. As far as we cat) acquife ideas of 
the phsenomena, dnd are able to compare them, 
' and to proceed by induction from them, so far, 
and so far only, are we able to acquire thfe know- 
ledge we are so fond of, the knowledge of Causes, 
of corporeal causes, that I may keep to the usual 
distinction, from the corporeal phsetiomena, and 
of spiritual causes from the spiritual phaenomena. 
When we can acquire no more of these, ideas we 
are at the end of oor line of kbowledge, in either 
kind : and as this happens sometimes after' a long 

BB'Z process* 
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process of inquiry, so it happens sometimes at oar 
first setting out. 

But this is not all. As oiir discoveries of the 
pbsBDomeDa, by which we acquire ideas of second 
causes, are thus variously iinuted, so there is 
aaother uniform and universal limitation of our 
knowledge concerning them. Whatever know- 
ledge we acquire of apparent causes, we caa 
acquire none of real causality, by which I mean 
neither mode nor modal entity, according to the 
jargon of the schools, but plainly that force, that 
power, that virtue, whatever it be, by which one 
being acts on another, and becomes a cause. Wie 
may call this by different names, according to the 
different efiects of it ; but to know it in it's first 
principks^ to loiow the nature of it, would be to 
know as God himself knows; and^ therefore, this 
will be always unknown to us, in causes that seem 
to be most under our inspection, as well as in 
those that are the most remote from it This 
knou'ledge, however, is that which philosophers 
mean to attain, or it is impossible to say what 
they mean in many cases, and for want of which 
they employ so &miliarly the first efficient cause 
on every turn. They are doubly ridiculous. They 
seek, and pretend to discover causes, when they 
only suppose pbsenomena ; and when they have 
discovered a real actual cause in it's effects, by 
the phaenoiuena, they reject it, because tiiey cau**. 
not conceive its causality, qor assign a sufficient, 
reason wliy and bow it is as it is. 

If all the objection^ to Newton's system were 
.1 answered; 
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Aiiswered ; if the facts and calculations were over 
and over confirmed^ a disciple of Leibnitz would 
stitl maintain, tbat there was no sufficient reason 
for attraction, as an essential property, or as an 
attribute of matter : and that it could not, there- 
fore, be admitted as a cause, how much soever 
appearances might favour such an opinion ; since 
nothing must bp admitted to exist unless philoso- 
phers are able to show the sufficient reason of it's 
existence, and to explain it^s causality. Well 
^ might attraction be exploded by these philoso*- 
phersy since extension itself run some risk, and 
bad been certainly denied to be an essential pro- 
perty of matter, if Leibnitz had not discovered thei 
sufficient reason of it in nonextension. His 
mooades^ in this system, may be called immaterial 
atoms» as properly as he calls souls immaterial 
automates, in his system of a preestablished har- 
mony : and his reasoning in both will appear in- 
telligible to none but his implicit disciple i as bis 
letter to the chemists, who searched for the phi- 
losopher's stone at Jsuremberg, which procured 
him admission into their society, was intelligible 
to tbem, though be did not understand it hin)- 
selfc 

It will be agreed, I think, that, on the supposi- 
tion I have made above, attraction would pass, in 
every miud untouched by the delirium of meta- 
physics, for a sufficient cause.; though the suffi- 
icient reason of it could not be given, nor the 
causality of it be explained. Now I would ask, 
whether the conscious knowledge we have of the 

B p 3 reciprocal 
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reciprocal taction of body and mind be not fouod* 

ed ill greater ceridiiiiy than the kaovy ledge we 
should have of tbi^ conatus accedendj, tbia mutual 
tendency of body to body ? It mii»t be allowed 
to be so. I would a:5k, tlicrefore, sinc^ he y^ho 
should deny in this case the aurfictiiigi gravMating 
power to be a property of matter, would deserve 
laughter itisteatl of utieutjua, as much as he ditj 
while he dp^b(ed io ihe isame, manner of extensioiii 
till the sagacious Leibnitz had found the sufBoieat 
reason oi* it iu uouexteuMun, or raiUr non- 
entity ; I would asky I say, what he deserves^ who 
denies the reciprocal action of mind and body^ 
because he knows no more thap thai there is such 
an action^ and because he is unable to discover by 
what powers^ and in what manner this actioQ is 
produced. 

If Y^e^are conscious that we think at all, we arci 
conscious that we perceive ideas, and that we will 

actions. We are conscious, in oue case, tlmt the 
cause is without us, and the efiect within u& We 
fire equally conscious, in the o\her, that the cause 
is within us, and that the eflfect passes without us. 
In one case, where we have only a sensitive know- 
ledge of the cause, though we have an intuitive 
knowledge of the effect, we may be deceived to 
the former. The «tick in the water may bc^ 
straight, though we perceived it crooked : and the 
tower at a great distance from us may be sc^uare, 
though we perceived it round. I choose these;, 
trite examples, which have been employed by all 
those who would ])crsuade us to distrust our 

sensea. 
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senses, those inlets of all our knowledge, and 
which prove for me» oa this occasion, better than 
for them on the occasiott on which they urge 
them. We try our perccplioiis over and over 
again ; we recti iy by experience the decieptioDs to 
which th^y iire liable : and all these perceptions^ 
the false as well as the true, confirm the opinion, 
if it may be called merely an opinion, that they 
• are caused immediately by outward objects acting 
on our organs, whether we will no, in consequence 
of particular principles or powers utterly unknowa 
to us, and conformably to general laws, soikie of 
which we are able to discover. In the other case, 
where we have intuitive knowledge of the cause^ 
and only sensitive knowledge of the effect, either 
we have really no knowledge at all, and our whole 
system is a system of illusioni which it would be 
surely impious to assert ; or we know, that there 
is an immediate action, or influence, which 
atnounta to the same, of mind on body. .No man 
in his senses ever doubted, and I am therefore 
persuaded, that Descartes did not doubt, that 
volition, an ajct of the mind, determined the mo* 
tion of bis arms and legs whenever he moved 
them ; though the interest of his hypothesis, 
■which concerns all these men much more than 
that of truth, obliged him to maintain the conr 
trary, as it obliged him to advance the other 
paradox, mentioned above, concerning animal 
ftulomates. 

Thus have philosophers in all ages amused 
mankind with systems of imaginary knowledge, 

B B 4 raisecl 
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raieed on fastastical ideas and notions, rather 

than confine themselves within the limits of real 
knowledge. Instead of fixing our opinions by 
evident truth, and giving the mind any solid 
ioundation whereon to rest, they have involved 
us in doubts, and eternised dispute. Like.noc<r 
tambules, they have staggered about, and jostled 
one another in their dreams. Since the torch of 
experimental philosophy has been lighted up» 
these hypothetical reasonings have been ex* 
ploded, or else confined under certain conditions, 
in all that relates to corporeal nature, fiut the 
abuse has contintied in all that relates to spiritual 
nature: and modern piiiiosopbers, lii;e tyrants ' 
driven out of one province, have made themselves 
amends^ as it were, by exercising a more arbitrary 
power in another. The exercise of it in this de- 
serves, however, to be restrained more thap in the 
former. This spiritual nature of our souls, such 
as it is now conceived to be, such as authority, 
and among others that of a council, obliges that 
it should be taught, is an hypothesis assumed on 
very precarious grounds, and in opposition to 
those that are the grounds of every other allov'> 
,able hypothesis. How absurd, therefore, is it in 
philosophers to assume, on an hypothesis, much 
more than ttiey would venture to assume on real 
knowledsje ! How absurd is it in the rest of mane 
kind, to give credit to liieai when they do so ! 
l^t there is a further objection to this pro* 
' cceding, drawn from the unavoidable' con- 
sequences of it, wiiich should render.it odious uj 

every 
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every maD| who will not sacrifice the integrity of 
tlieism- to the artifice of miads fraught with vanity, 
and stimulated by curiosity. The notion, which 
these meiaphysicai reasouei's have framed about 
ihe human soul or spirit, makes them slide easily 
and almost necessarily into that familiarity with 
the Father of Spirits, which has been censured 
above, into conclusiontf little less, if at all less, 
than blasphemous. While philosophers talked of 
corporeal nature logically, that is, improperly, 
or on supposed principles of matter and motion, 
that is, ignorantly, they led tliemselves and others . 
into errour, but not into such errour. Metaphy- 
sicians and divines have this to answer for* Spirit 
is not certainly a uni vocal term, though these 
men use it as such. God is not a system of mat- 
ter ; but he is not therefore a spirit, su^h as we 
conceive' spirits to be : he is not therefore united 
to our souls by an inconceivable presence or 
union, nor even by any gfadation of spirit up to 
him ; for between him and the highest created 
being the distance aiust be still infinite. Thus 
we should think and speak of God. But the men 
we hkve to do with here have accustomed them* 
selves to tiimk in the same manner, and to speak 
in the same style, of the divine and human spirit, 
with no other difference than that of adding infi- 
nite to the one, and tinite to the other. They 
conoeive theth both to be alike immaterial beings,' 
and su^tances too, as if they or Descartes, who 
deiennjii^j^ that there are but two substances, 
knew this any better than Spinoza knew that there 

is 
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is but one, or than I, who believe there may 
be MwmAf know bow mMj^ or what tbey are. 
It is no wonder that such notions of a commonityy 

or union of bpirits between God and man, should 
encourage metapkysicians and divines to draw the 
Deity down to their level, as their several hypo-» 
theses require, while they aftcct to raise themselves 
up to his, if I may be allowed to use expressions 
which are no more than pro|)er to si^ify their 
attempts. They do in eilect spiritualise ail the 
gross conceptions of ignorant and superstitious 
men, that is, they say much the same Things, in 
a less intelligible manner : and the presence of 
God, according to Maiebranclie, and according 
to Moses, difters in little else. Beside which, if 
we believe what they affirm, Malebrancbe had in 
the Word, or God's eternal reason, an invisible, 
and the high priest of the Jews, in the tabernacle, 
a visible Sheciaah to interrogate. 

After all these reflections, which I have thiown 
upon paper, as they occurred to my thoughts, and 
as the fipequent interruptions to which I am ex^ 
posed would give me leave ; nay, after alt those 
which they suggest, or which a man of better 
parts, more knowledge, and more leisure, would 
be able to thake, I doubt not but our plain man 
would be told, that the hypotheses which have 
been mentioned deserve much respect, notwith- 
standing ail that has been said against them, since 
they were intended to support tlie opinion of the 
immateriality and immortality of the soul, and, . 
by consequence, of the rew^irds and punishments 

of 
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<)f a future state, which are the great bonds that 
attach men to revealed reiigion* This be would 
be told, and he would be asked whether te pre- 
sumes to deny the truth of these doctrines in ge- 
neral^ wb4tever he loay ihiuk some particular 
notions, that pbiloaophc^ra may have entertained 
concerning them ? ills answer might be to this - 
effect, that it would be for the interest of these 
and several other doctrines to let thein rest on the 
authority ui rcveUition ; that to make them mat^ 
ter of philosophical speculation is to make them 
disputable, and that to make them disputable is 
to unhx theui in Llie minds ai' men ; biuce, in tlie 
natural order of things, revelation may confirm 
what philosophy teaches ; but philosophy can 
give no conhrmalion, nor any furilier aulburily 
to what revelation has taught ; and since, if it 
could do so in other cast^, it could not do it in 
these, where questions that have been con- 
troverted in all ages among philosophers are con* 
cerned. lie might add^ that, revelation apart, 
he saw no' positiv e nor determining proof of any of 
lhea«^ doctrines ; that all the ph6BAouiena» from our 
birth to our death, seem repugnant to the imma- 
teriality and HiHiiOi ulity of the soul, that he is 
liQ^ced to coociude.witb JLucretiu% « 

^* — gigni pariter cum corpore, et una 

Crescere, sentimus, pariterque senescere 
mentem." 

that God had "iven him reason to distin^iuish and 
to judge, and external and internal sense by which 
to perceive and to reflect ; but tbat this very 

reason 
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reason showed him the absurdity of embracing 
ao opinion cooceraiQg body and uiiad, which 
oeitfaer of these senses supports ; that how short 
and impel feci soever the knowledge acquired by 
observalion of the pbaeuomeoa might be, be was 
contented with it» because it was knowledge ac- 
quned in God's wlu, ihat i>, in the only wa}' God 
has appointed to our inquiries about the naiure 
of things corporeal or spintual : nay further, that 
if lie could suspect himself to be deceived in this 
way, be would be contented still ; be would cou* 
dude on this and other occasions, that whether 
things appear to him as they are absolutely, and 
such as the bupreme Intelligence knows than to 
be, or not, they appear to him such as it is fit for 
his nature that they should ajipcar to huu. On 
this undoubted truth he would rest his xmndf in- 
stead of perplexing it about indeterminable ques^ 
tions, and of struggling presmnpuiously and vainly 
to know things otherwise tlian his nature au4 
theirs admit that he should know them. 

On such principles as these, though be could 
not aihrm, he would not deny, the immortality 
of the soul. What, indeed, should tempt him to 
do so? In whatever world, in whatever state he 
is, he knows that the same God governs* What 
then has he to fear in one more than in another ? . 
Nothing surely, if he thinks as he ought to think 
of the All- perfect Being. Such God is. Let us 
not therefore humanise him. Let us not measure 
his perfections by ours, much less let us ascribe 
to him, as every system of theology does, under 
the notion of goodnes^ what would be 'partiality, 

nor 
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nor under tlic notioLi of justice, what would be 
cruc^lty in luan. Let us not presume so much aaf 
to ascribe oar perfections to him,* even according 
to the highest conceptions we arc able to frame, 
of them, though we reject every imperiection con- 
ceivable by us, when it is imputed by him. • As 
** we must not imagine with the anthropomor-^ 
philes (it .is Maiebrancbey who speaks well in 
'' this place, though very inconsistently with 
" wluit he says in otliers, ) that God has the hu- 
man figure, because it seems to us the most 
perfect ; we must not think neitfier that Ihe 
mind of God has human thoughts, nor that it 
is like to ours^ because we know nothing more 
perfect than oar own minda*.** - Soch theology 
as this, ai^d surely k is orthodox, makes our plain 
man to be Hattered, not terrified, with any fainl 
appearance of immortality in prospect, like Tuliy, 
Seneca, and other pliilosophers; who saw no 
more grounds in any .thing they knew of ihenatare 
of the soul for this expectation, than he sees.' 
He is ready to say of this immoi taiity, what the 
auditor says in the first Tusculan disputation, 
" mever6 delectat; idque primum ita«sse velioi, 
deinde, etiambi non sit, mihi tamen persuaderi 
velim." 

He might, very reasonably, ask the metaphy-^ 
sical divine for what reason he clogs the belief of 
the soul's immortality with that of it's immateri-* 
idtty, siqce the former is sufficient to answer all 

* Lib, 3, p, 2, 
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the ends of rclinion ? The doctrine of futare re- 
wards aod puuiblmients (which is, no doubt, a 
' great reotrunt on men, aod which woald be a 
greater, if it was not so scandalously abused by 
the ambiliou and avarice of priesis) sa[)[)oses the 
kxnnorlaKty of the soul only: and it is mocb 
more easv to make men conceive, that it is imnrwr- 
tai by the good pleasure of God, though material^ 
ibaa tluit it is an immaterial spirit, and immortal 
by *the ncce^ily of it's nature, as God is self- 
eius^al by the necessity of ins. One may wonder 
tbHt nisny wha bare adapted so many of the 
whimsical notions which they found in Plato, 
shoold not have botrrovied a hint that they might 
bave fimind itere,. or that Ihey rejected, perhatps, 
when they found it. The hint 1 mean is, that 
o£ souls mortal by their nature, that is, material, 
bat sueb as sbonld oevrer die. Solubiles, sed 
** dissolvendcij imnquam.'* *' Since you are ge- 
mmtedf you are mortal, but you shall not die ; 
for iny wilt is strong enoagb to repair the de- 
fects of your nature,'' says the Supreme Being to 
the younger gods, the gods bom of gods, in the Ti- 
maems ; and it is the least abeurd thing Plafo n)ake» 
himsayor do on that occasion. The neglect of this 
passage maybe imputed to some theological purposes,, 
that seem to be better served by the hypothesis of 
iimnaierial souls, than by any oilier. But the vanity 
of the human heart, which has been fiattered by 
divines In all ages, was to be flattered On. What 
served best to this purpose was taken from Plato : 
and how it was impiXMred we need look no further 

than 
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* than the Tusculan, just now quoted, to fm6* 
There TuUy, after a ridiculous panegyrick on the 
htunao mind, which, improved by philosophy, be 
thinks able to discover all things in Heaven and 
im Earth, all that exists, in it's begin fiiog, pro- 
gressioii, and end, runs a very profane fNVftUel 
between the diviiie and luiman mind. If the fust 
be air or fire^ such is the last/ If there be a 
fikh element, that new nature wbich Aristotle 
" fiist introduced, it must be conjmon to both*- 
" Whatever has sense, intelligence, will, and the 
principles of Ivfe, is celestial and divine, and 
" there foi e necessary aad eternal'* This is the 
nature of man : and God himself cannot be 
" coQoeiveA any other way," tbsn by analogy 'to 
it. That we frame our conceptions of the divine 
i»tekigence, as well as we can, by analog to our 
own, is true.^ We have ne other way of framing 
them. But it will not follow, tliat his nature is 
analogous to ours, nov that oers is like his, 
Mens sol^ta qrusBdam et libera, segregata ab 
Omni Goncretione mortali, omnia st aliens et 
BK>vens, iipeaque pnedita mptu sempitemo/' 
Thus absohrtely, however, did the disciples of 
Plato flatter human nature ; and, tindintj in the 
Bible, that we are qiade after the image of God, 
oor divines^have interpreted the passage according 
to these prejudices* Theywill not say directly, 
I suppose, that our souls are a portion of the 
divine esseivte, but whaD they say sometimes 
means this or nothing, and what they say always 
is but little different from it. Strange vanity ! 

as 
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as they absume themselves to be exposed lo 
eternal damnation, and the rest of mankind tabe 
almost intirely damned^ rather than not assuosey 
liiat their souls are itnniorlal ; bo tliis immortality 
would not have charms aufficient for them, if it 
was not asserted to be essential to the nature of 
their souls. 

Tha^ I believe, our plain man would leave the 
matter: and thus Heave it too ; bavin said, I hope, 
enough, to sl^ow; iliat tlie fondness philosophers 
have to raise hypotiie^es that cannot be raised on 
real ideas, such as have a known foundation in- 
nature, that is, a known conformity with existence, 
is a principal occasion on which the mind exercises 
it's artifice in framing such ideas and notions as 

are merelv ianlastical. That the mind exercises 
the same several other ways, and in some less obt 
viously than in this, as it has been hinted, above, 
I know lull well. But, enough havins: been said 
to show, that human kpowledge is imper&ct and 
prciarioas in it's original, as weU as slow and 
contined in its progress, and by one great ex- 
ample, which may serve, instar omnium^ that they, 
who pretend to guide the reason of mankind, 
and to improve human knowledge, do nothing 
better in matters of the hrst philosophy, than 
substitute that which is imaginary in the place of 
tlikit which is real, or in addition to it, in favour 
of their prejudices, their passions^ and their in- 
terests ; enough has been said for an Essay con«> 
ceruing the Nature, Extent, and Reality of 
Human Knowledge* 

ESSAY 
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SOME REFLECTIONS 

f. Oik the Folly and Presumption of Hiiiosophersi especiallj 
in Matters of tbe First Philosophy \ 

II. On the Rise and Progress of their hoasted Scifnce; 

IIL On the Propagation of Errour and Superstition ; 

1V« And on the Partial Attempts that hava been made tp 
reform the Abases of Human Reason* 
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SECTION I. 

. On the Fully and Presumption of Philosophers, especially 
in Matters of the First FUhsophy. 

HE wheuierlS) that there wobU be more reel 
knowledge and more true wisdom among 
mankind, if there was less learning and less phi- 
losophy, may offend some men's ears by advaneing 
a paradox; for such, at least, they will call it. 
But men wlio inquire without prejudice^ and who 
dare to doubt, will isoon discorer^ that this seemitig 
paradox is a most evident truth. They will had 
at such in almost every part of human science, 
and above all others in that which is called' me** 
ta physical and theological. The vanity of the 
vainest men alive, of some who call themselves 
scholars and philosophers, will be hurt ; bat they 
who seek truth without any other regard, and 
who prefer therefore very wisely even ignorance 
to errour, will rejoice at every such discovery* 

There was a time when navigators bent them- 
selves obstinately to find a passage by the Nonh- 
£ast or the North-West to Cathay, Neither fite- 
quent losses nor constant disappointment could 
divert them from these enterprises^ as long as the 

c c S ' fashionably 
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fashionable folly prevailed. The passaL^e was not 
found ; the fashion wore out, and the folly ceased. 
The bounds of navigation were set : and sufficient 
warnin<» was both given 'tind taken a^ain-t any 
further atteiupts in those dark and frozen regions. 
Many such there are in the intellectual world : 
and many sucli atiempis have been made there 
with no better success. But the consequence iias 
not been the satne. Neither examples nor ck* 
perience have had their eiVect on philosophers, 
^ more fool-hardy than mariners ; and wliere the 
' former wandered to no purpose three thousand 
years ago, they wander to no purpose, at least 
to no good purpose, stilL • . 

^ II faut pousser \ une porte pour s^avoir 
quelle nous est close,'* says Charron, souie- 
' where in his Book of \V isdom* lie says right, 
pour s^^avoir qu'elie nous est close." But when 
we know, or iiidy know very ceriuialy, by our 
<iwn experience, and by that of aU the 'Strongmen 
in philosophy, ancients and moderns, that a door 
is shut which no human force can open, they who 
continue to sweat and toil in shoving at it are most 
ridiculousiy employed. They who affect to guess 
at the objects they cannot see, and to talk as if 
the door stood wide open while they peep through 
the keyhole, are employed still worse; The most 
ancient philosophers may be excused, in great 
measure, for attempting to open every door of 
-science; though they cannot be so for imposing 
on mankind discoveries thev never made. But 
they who followed these, in the course of philoso- 
* 1 . ^ phica} 
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phical generations, are inexcusable on the first 
bead as well as the last ; siace what was curiosity 
in the others became presumption in them : and 
they scarce made amends, by tiie good they did 
in advancing some real knowledge, for the hurt 
they did in entaihng so much that is quite fan- 
tastical on posterity. 

TuUy confesses very frankly, that nothing is so 
absurd which some philosopher or oilier has not 
said: and his own works would furnish suiiicient 
proofs of the assertion, under the Epicurean, the 

Stoical, and the Academical charactcis parti- 
cularly, it they were wanted* But this confession 
does not go far enough: and we may employ 

upon this occ asion against philosophers the ob- 
jection made against the Jesuits by some of their 
enemies. The absurdities of philosophers are not 
to be ascribed to tac particular men alone who 
broached them in every philosophical age, but to 
their order and institution, if I may say so ; the 
prii^cij)! s and spirit of which lead, by neces- 
sary consequences, to such absurdities. The first 
founders of philosophy laid these principles, and 
iiisj^ircd this spu iL in days of ignorance and super-- 
stition. Their followers have relined upon them^ 
conSrmed them, and added to them. Time and 
authority have csiablibiied them all : the oldest 
and the grossest most. Words that have really 
no meaning are thought to have one, and are 
used accordingly. Ideas, that arc really lucom-. 
piete and inadequate, are deemed complete and, 
adequate. • ideaa; that are obscure and confused, 
* c c 3 * are 
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are deemed clear and distinct. In a word, time 
and authority have so well established metapbysi-* 
eal and theological absurdities, that they pass for 
the first principles of science^ like certain neces* 
sary and self-evident truths^ which are really such. 
Men, who would have been giants in the human 
sphere, have dwindled into pigmies by going out 
e(P it Instead of heaping mountains on moun- 
tains of knowledge, to scale the sky, they heap 
BK>le bills on mole hiils,^ with great airs of im- 
portance, and boast ridiculously, not ody of 
their design, but of their success. They appear 
to me like syiplis, if you and Ariel will give mo 
leave to make the comparison, so proud of aofc 
being gnomes, that they fancy themsdves arch^ 
angels. ^'Huioana ad deos transfaruttt, divina 
^•^ mallem ad nos,'^ ia an expression used bf 
Tully, and extremely applicable to the philoso*^ 
pbers of whom we are speaking. They do most 
presumptuously the first, and they pretend, with 
equal foiiy and effrontery, to do the last They 
ascribe to the Supreme Being the manner 
knowing, the ideas, and even the very afibctions 
and passions of his creatures. They presume to 
enter into his councils, and to account for the 
whole divine' eeconomy, ks confidently aa they 
would for any of their own paltry affairs. This 
they call theology. They buiid intellectual and 
material worlds on the hypothetical suggesttona 
of imagination. This they call philosophy, me- 
taphysical and physical. 

By such means, and by such men, truth and 
* 1 ' , errour 
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erronr ha?e been intimately Ueiided together, 

firom the first essays of philosophical inquiry : and 
various systems of natural and sapernatural the* 
ology have prevailed in diflferent ages. Had any 
one of them been wholly founded in real know- 
ledge, and confined to it, as every one of them 
pretended to be, the certainty and the importance 
of such a system would have preserved it among 
the rational part of mankind Truth, pure and 
unmixed, would have given 'stability. Buterrour 
has kept them all in a continual flux : and to the 
shame of the human head and heart, the most 
rational, or the most reasoning part of mankind, ' 
has maintained this flux, by adopting some er« 
roars, by inventing others^ and by cultivating 
both. 

If there is no subject, and I think there is none^ 
upon which the opinions of men have varied so 
extravao^antly, and have stood in such manifest 
contradiction to oueanotiier, asthey have on that 
of the First Philosophy, the reason is, that men 
have not aimed so much at unattainable know* 
ledge, nor pretended so much to it, on any other 
subject. Folly and knavery have prevailed most 
where they should be tolerated least : and pre- 
sumption has been exercised most where di&deoce 
and caution are on many accounts the most ne- 
cessary. 

Quule per iiiccrtam lunam sub luce maligna 
£st iter in silvis." , 

c c 4 Such 
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Such is our joorbey in the acquisition of kno«r«» 

ledge, whenever we attempt to travel far. We 
grope aioog in those patlis which experience^ and 
the application of our mkidsy open to us. We 
discern, according to our manner of perception, 
a few objects that lie in our way» and we guess at 
a few more. But we cannot even guess, with as 

much probability as is necessary to justify us in 
guessing at our whole system, nor explain the 
phaenomena of it. How much less ought we to 

think ourselves capable of knowing the divine 
system 1 We have a very superficial acquaintance 
with man. Do we hope to become better ac- 
quaintcd with God ? One would i machine, that 
metaphysical divines did really entertain this hope. 
They may entertain it, as well as the huffing opi- 
. nions, to use a piirase of Mr. Locke, which they 
entertain concemiDg the human mind or soul. 
They assume it to be near akin to the divine, 
something derived immediately from God, and 
capable of being united tp him. An intellectual 
mirror it is, that reflects from the phaenomena of 
nature alone, and therefore, indirectly, some very 
few notices of the Supreme Jieing, beyond the 
demonstrative knowledge that we have of his ex- 
istence. But these men, when iliey lower their 
pretensions, and would appear modest, assume it 
to be not a mirror that reflects such notices, but a 
spirit that is capable of receiving them, and that 
receives them directly from the Divine Intelli- 
gence. They tell US| with great metaphysical 
. . pomp 
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pomp of words, that reason, the supreme eternal 
reason, is the sun of their intellectual world, in the 
light of which they see intelligible objects, just as 
sensible objects are seen in that of the material 
8UU. On such bold presumptions they proceed, 
and whither may they not, whither have they not 
been carried by them ? The farther they go, the 
more their imaginary light fails the;m. But they 
cease not to flatter themselves : and while they 
expect at every moment, as it were, the dawn of a 
new day, they fall into the siiades of uight. 

Ubi coelum condidit urn bra. 

Jupiter, et rebus nox abstuiit atra colorem.'* 

Now nnce metaphysical divines have wandered 
thus so many thousand years in imaginary light 
and real darkiiesb, they are not surely the guides 
lire should choose to follow. That a degree of 
knowledge to which I cannot attain is therefore 
unattainable by them, it would be impertinent to 
conclude. But I may conclude, reasonably and 
modestly, that a kind of knowledge, whose ob« 
jects lie above the reach of humanity, cannot be 
attained by human creatures, unless they are 
€U»isted by supernatural powers, which is asuppo* 
sition out of the present case. I could not have 
discovered, as Newton did, that universal law of 
corporeal nature which he has demonstrated^ 
But farther than that he could go, no more than I, 
nor discover that action of the first cause by. 
which this law was imposed on all bodies, and is 
Qiiuntained in them. It is the kind,, not the de- 
gree 
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grec of knowledge that is concerned, and to Ym 
compared. Let us return, therefore, out of this 
scene of illustoo into that of human knowledge ; 
nor flutter, as Hobbes expresses himself, like birds 

at the window, while we remain enclosed. We 
may be the better contented to confine our in« 
quiries to the limits God has prescribed to them, 
since we may find within those hmils .abundant 
mauer of real use and ornament to employ the 
studious labours of mankind. Experimental know- 
ledge of body and mind is the fund our reason 
should cultivate: and the first is a fund that phi- 
losophcrs will never exhaust. In this part, let 
dehciencies be noted. There are, there can be no 
excesses : and as to the excesses that haire been 
and are to be noted in the other, they are ex- 
cesses of assuming and reasoning, not of experi- 
ment and observation. The phsenomena of the 
hiiiiian mind arc few, and on ihose few a multi- 
tude of hypotheses has been raised, concerning 
mind in ge^ieral, and soul and spirit. So that in 
this purt, tlie iinprovenient of real knowledge 
must he made by contraction, and not by amplifi- 
cation. I will presume to say, that if our Bacon 
had thought and writ as freely on this as he did on 
many other parts of science, his famous work» 
which has contributed so much, would have con- 
tributed more, to the advanccMn^nt of real know- 
ledge, and would have deserved it's title better. 
Men might have learned to*consider body more, 
iubtcad of doubimg whether it exists ; and to con- 
sider their own minds more, from which alone 

they 
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tliey can acquire any ideas at M of mind ; inslead 
gf dieauiing, like MalebraachCj that tiiey interro* 
gfite the divine Logos. 

What right the first ohservers of nature and 
ioslructors of. luaakmd had to the title of 9agee 
we cannot say. It was due> perhaps, more to the 
ignorance of the scholars^ than to the knowledge 
of the masters. But this we may venture to 
affirm, that their right to that appeliaiion could 
not be worse founded than the right of all their 
successors to be called lovers of wisdom. There 
is an anecdote related hy TuUy, in his fifth Tuscu* 
Ian, and mentioned, I think, by Diogenes Laer- 
tiusj which is much to our present purpose ; or at 
least the tale is pretty enough to deserve to be 

told. The prince of the Phliasiuns having heard 
and aduured the ISamma, asked him, wiiat his 
profession was. He answered, that he was a phi* 

losopiicr, and he explained hiinsell tiius : He said, 
that tiie hfe of man seeuied to hiui to resemUe 
the great assembly or fair of Greece, that was 

held at Ol^'inpia, wlicre boinc ruaoi ted to acquire 
honour hy exerciMUg themselves in tl)e puUic 
gatnes, and others wealth by traific ; while another 
sort of men came for a iijucii better reason, to see 
and to observe whatever paased. Thus, he sakt, 
some men come into the world to seek glory, and 
souic wealth ; while a lew, despisintj botii, observe 
and study nature: and these arc lovers of wtsdom. 
We mi^ikt be induced by this tale to think, tliai 
Pythauoras confined hiinself within the bounds of 

real knowledge^ ii' we did uol know^ by & multi- 
tude 
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tudc of other anecdotes, and by the ?crap5 of hh 
doctrine that have couie down to us, bow far he 
rambled out of them. He had been bred in ^ 
schools where the di^tifiction between human and 
divitie knowledge and wisdom, to one of which 
we may attain, bat not to the other, was so little 

ii]iidc, that bv aiiiiinrr at the last, they missed, in 
many respects, even tiie Ibriner. To observe the 
constitution and order of thing?^ in the physical 
and moral systems to which we belong?, to form 
general ideas, notions, axioms, and rules on these 
particulars, and to apply them back again to bu- 
ujun action and hiiinaa use, constitutes know- 
ledge : and the result of tlie whole is wisdom, hu- 
man knowledge, and human wisdom. But there 
are men, and there were such in the days of Py- 
tbagoras« who talk of wisdom as if it was not the 
thei result of any procedure of this kind, but a 
superior principle antecedent to it, imlependent 
of human knowledge^ and the influences whereof 
descend on the human mind from above, as 
Christian theology teaches us that grace and faith 
are bestowed on us* 

According to such t)hi]osophcrs as these, men 
of great authority in our learned world, we must 
date the progress of knowledge and wisdom from 
Adam, who was the wisest of men, if it be no 
blunder to say so, before the fall, and the first and 
greatest philosopher after it. 1 will not mispend 
any time in collecting the puerilities and profana* 
tions that have fallen from the pens of rabbins and 
ancient and modern doctors of the Christian 

churcb» 
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church. It will be enough, and in truth more 
than tha subject deserves^ to take notice, that if we 
* frive credit to these writers, we must believe, that 
wisdom was infused iiiio the iiiiud of Adam by 
God, and that he came out of the hands of his 
Creator M'ith all the perfections of which his na« 
ture was susceptible : and of what perfections was 
not that nature susceptible, while he enjoyed the 
vision of God, and while the Supreme Wisdom, 
that is (iud himself, for the Word is God," was 
pleased to converse with him, and was delighted 
in bis company * r He had not only innate wis- 
dom, but innate language too; for Ad4m 4nd 
Eve discoursed - together in Hebrew as soon as 
they were created. Even after the fall, Adam 
preserved all the knowledge and wisdom wiiereof 
be was in possession, though more otj^curely than 
before ; because he had no longer the same im* 
iiiediate and intimate commumcation with the 
Supreme Intelligence. It should seem, too, that 
he transmitted some faint glimmerings of these 
original illuuanations to all his posterity. Plato 
ima^ned, after more ancient philosophers, that 
every man is bom with a certain reminiscence, 
^nd that when we seem to be taught, we are only 
put in mind of what we knew in a former state. 
Now who can tell how high this reminiscence be- 
gan, and through how many former states it may 
|iave been continued? Several Christian divines 

* ludens in orbc tcrrarum ; & ddiyiic mc;^, esse cum 
. ^is hominui^i. Pfov. c. S| v. oi, 

have 
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have taught, that, all men having been contained 
in the fust man, some of bin original perfection 
has descended to them, as well as the taint of his 
original sin : and we may conceive one, no doubt, 
as easily as the other. 

£ut however all this may have been, and wfae- 
ther Adam preserved, after the fall, his whole 
stock of knowledge and wisdom, or wheliier he re- 
newed it by experience and meditation in the 
course of a long life, the progress of knowledge 
and widdoui is deduced by the same writers from 
him to Setb, to Enoch, to Noah, to the patriarchs, 
to Moses, to Solou)on, to the elders of Israel, to 
the priests of the family of Aaron, to the colleges 
of the prophets, to those sanctified orders, the Re- 
chabltes and the Essenians, and in shot I to all the 
schools of the chosen people, both before and 
after the captivity. Among this people, we ar6 
• told most dogmatically, that the whole treasure of 
knowledge and wisdom^ as well as of true rdigpon, 
was deposited by God, that it was preserved 
there, and tiiat some of these riches were distri- 
buted from thence at different periods of time to 
the rest of mankind : so that the people of the 
whole Earth lighted up their candies at the lamp 
of the tabernacle. Joseph is somethnes the an- 
cient Hermes, Moses the younger. Nay, Jose^ph 
is sometimes the fifth Mercury, mentioned in se- 
veral traditions, who gave laws to the Egyptians, 
and taught them letters: and Moses was the 
fourth, whom they thought it criminal to name on 
account of the plagues they had endured at the 

' £imout 
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Ikmoas Exode. By these men, the light of phi- 
losophy was spread in Egypt. Daniel, Zoro- 
babel^ and others of the captive Jews, spread 
it in Chaldsea: and Solomon had spread it, long 
before, among his neighboiub the Phoenicians, who 
left some sparks of it in all the countries to which 
these frmous navigators sailed. \ 
This account of the rise and progress of philo- 
sopbyi with a multitude of other circumstancesi i« 
so inconsistent and so unauthorised, or rather so 
grossly fabulous, tliat they who give credit to it 
must first renounce ail the conditions of histori* 
cal probability. Josephus, Eusebius, Clement of 
Alexandria, and others, both Jews and Christians, 
laid the foundations of the whole legend, and 
dressed up different parts of it Modern scho- 
lars, like Bochart, iiuet, Stiilingticet, and many 
more, have taken a great deal of ridiculous pains 
to support it. I shall not enter at this time into 
any particulars concerning the proois they bring. 
I will only say, that, by the same methods, it will 
not be difficult to make antiquity depose just as 
we please^ If we affirm, as it is done in the pre* 
sent case, without even any seeming authority ; if 
we connect at other times broken, and buppiy mi- 
periect passages by guess ; and if we paraphrase 
aucb as are obscure, till we make them say ivhat 
there is no reason but the reason uf our scheme 
to believe they were intended to say ; in short, 
and to mention no more of tliese learned artifices, 
if we adopt such anqcdotes as ^uit our puipusc, 

and 
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and reject such as are not favourable to it, though 
derived from tiie same or equivalent authority, no 
historical paradox ' will want sufficient colour to 
make it pass for truth, at least among those who 
liave, as the writers above-mentioned had, some 
favourite parpose to serve by it. 

1 huL ai ls and sciences travelled from the I'ast 
to the West, from Chalda^a to Egypt, and from 
Egypt to Greece, has been a received ppinion : 

" Tradidil iEgypiis Babylon^ iEgyptus Achivis.** 

This opinion agrees so well with our Scripture 
account of the repeopling the world after the 
deluge, and of the antiquity of nations, tliat it 
ought to be retained, perhaps, for that very rea- 
son. Two writers, of more fame than good au- 
thority, but who are principally depended upon 
by modern antiquarians, seem to have thought 
so. Joseplius relates, that Abraham was en- 
riched by the immense presents the Egyptians 
made him for instructing them in the sciences that 
hebrou«iht fromChaldaea. Euscbius assures us, from 
the same Josephus, that the Egyptians were igno- 
rant of astrology and even of arithmetic; and from 
Eupolemus, that Abraham conversed, while he 
was in their country, with the priests of Uelio- 
polis. But, notwithstanding all the authorities 
on wiiich this received opinion is founded, a man 
of ingenuity and much reading would not find 
it hard to establish another, by a new choice of 
passages, and by a new disposition of them ; for 
the learned ringdifierent changes on the same set of 

bellst 
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bells. He might show us, perhaps, that arts and 
sdetices came from the West, in a more remote 

age than any the Greeks had knowledge of ; that 
they were iptroduced and spread by the Atlantic 
people, ^ho overrun Africa and Europe, and of 
whom Solon had never heard till the Kgjpiian 
priests related these wonders to him; or he 
might bring them, perhaps, from the kingdom of 
Uranus, that kingdom to which Atlas, coeval with 
Saturn, and his brother, according to Diodorus 
Siculus, gave bis name ; if in truth the people of 
that kingdom were difterent from the others who 
bore the same name ; which point of criticism it 
might be more difficult than important to^settle, 
since in all cases arts and sciences would still 
have been brought from the West to the East 
After this, it would be easy to transport them 
from Ethiopia, the African Ethiopia, or Egypt, to 
more eastern nations, to the Phoenicians, the As- 
syrians, the FersianSp the Indians, and the Chi- 
nese, 

SECT, II. 

■ • 

On the Rt$e and Progrm of the boasted Science 

I'hiiosopherSm 

But to dwell no longer on these serious iritles, 
let us consider, whether the rise and progress of 
philosophy, especially of the first, may not be ac- 
counted for with a probability that is founded on 
the general tenour of tradition, and on the ana- 
^ Vol. V. D D logy 
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logy with what we know of nations iliat hav« 
grown up 6*0111 barbarity to civilitj, and from ig« 
porance to knowledge. 

I tiiiiik tiiL'ii, on bol[i these foundations, thiit 
philosophy neither had, i^ov co.uld have, in the 
ordinary course of things, a stated beginning at 
any point of time, nor in any particular place. 
It began, at diticjreut periods, in dli^re^^t piaces> 
and was subject to all the revalutioo# that attend 

the human state. It was the growth of some 
countries, it was propag^i^d into others It tiou- 
rished long in some countries, it languished, and 
was soon at an end in otlicrs. It thrived more 
or less, it lived and died according to tb^ cha- 
racters of people, and the fortune of govern* 
ments. Wherever it began, liie beginninijfs of it 
were inconsiderable; for (he trees whicb com- 
pose the grove of knowledgie shoot up from tbe 
smallest seeds. Nor was this all. The imper- 
fections of our nature, which have manifested 
themselves in the whole progress of philosophy, 
manifested thenij-elves, no doubt, even more 
grossly at the rise of it, though ignorance con- 
cealed them at that time, as know*ledge has dis- 
guised them ijince. Ignorance preceded i^aov^'- 
ledge* Errour was coeval, and grew up with it. 
Errour flourishes in shades ; and before men couM 
get out of those whiish ignorance spread, errour 
bad outgrown and ovei*sbadowed knowledge. Sir- 
perstition accompanied thani r and though errour. 
was the principal nurse, even iinowiedge contri- 
buted to rear this qhiid of ignorance and fear. 

It 
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It is agreeable to ancient traditions, and modern 

relations^ to believe^ that wiid uncivilised people, 
though reduced into societies mbject to some re- 
gulations of government, and directed by some 
general rules, wiiict) constant experience iorces 
them to observe, have few ipeans and little leisure 
to improve even in that knowledge, the founda- 
tions of whicii are already laid by 30me urgent 
necessit}* among them, and lA^bich would render 
their slate, if it was improved, much more com- 
fortable. Their whole time is empioypd, the 
whole attention of their minds is bent, to provide 
from day to day, and from season to season, for 
their sustenance : and the exercise of ret^n ap- 
pears as little -in them as in the beasts they some- 
times hunt, and by whom they are sometimes 
hiij^ted. Arts lie uniavented or unimproved, and 
science they have not. Bqt the first openings lo 
scjciicc, aiid the first motive to philosophical 
inquiries, they have even in the state I descnue>: 
and this motive shows itself in that curiosity to 
know the causes of the plucnoiiiLna, which ii so 
iMUural to the. human luiud. The most common 
excite it. Those that are extraordinary excite it 
more, and those from which they receive raucJi 
benefit or much hurt excite it most pf all. Aoo- • 
ther principle, as natural to the human mind, but 
not very apt to direct our inquiries right, is that 
' whereby we make ourselves the measure, as well 
as the final cause of all things. It is this that 
has represented the unknown causes of tfie ordi- 
nary as well as extraordinary, of the beueficial 

D D « as- 
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as well as hurtful phflenomena of nature to the 
minds of such savages and demisavages as we dc- 
s^ibe under the images of animal beings, a little 
different from man, but analogous to liiui, iind 
endued only with greater power and greater iutel- 
ligenee. These they placed- above or below, ac- 
cording to the chfl'crent scenes of action to which 
luiagmation asbigned them ; like the captain 
above and the captain below, the two divinities 
of the Hottentots. Thus the Heaven, tl)e eurth, 
the sea, and the air were soon peopled with di- 
vinities, that directed all their motions, and di- 
reeled them all relatively to njau. Unable to 
discover the order of second causes, to trace 
those that are remote from those that* lie 
nearest to our observalion, and those that are 
more general from those that are less so, which 
would have led them at last to the first efficient 
cause of all things, iliey took a shorter and 
easier method of accounting for appearances, by 
ascribing every one to some particular efficient 
cause. Thus they made gods as niany as they 
wanted^ and having. once made them, it became 
equally unnecessary to look after intermediate, 
and impious to su[>pose any superior cause. It 
thundered : Jupiter was angry. It lightened : he 
darted one of his fiery bolts at some devoted 
head. What would curiosity desire more to 

know * ? T I . 

1 might 

* If ignorance and fear were the two first sources from 
whicl) polytheism and idolatry arose, flattny-was in process 
of time auuliicr ; or that which was gruiiuidc oii^inully dege- 

m rated 
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I might illustrate what has beeo said by nume- 
rous examples, if I affected, what I esteem very 

little, 

nrrfitod into flattery. Men wlio had bi'cii honoured for the 
good they did during their lives*, or admired for their great 
actions, weiT. adored after their deaths*. This custom was 
extended so far, that in sotnc countries^, not only public 
benefactors, and heroes, and kings were deified, but every pri- 
Tate man worshipped thoae to whom he had been parttcularly 
obliged'. Thus it was, that the Egyptians came to haffe 
whole dynasties of gods and of demigods*. The fame 
of Osiris, \v hi never he lived, had been great : and the vene- 
ratir*ii or his subjects for him was such, that they gave his 
name co their gods, or ascribed the names of their gods to 
bim^'. Some have imagined, and among them Sir J. Mar- 
sham, if I remember right, that bis whole family and his 
whole court had their share of divine honours. 'That, as his 
sister, who was his Wife too, followed him to Heaven, under 
the name of Isis, lo the president of his council became the 
god ot arts and eloquence, under the name of Mercury: and 
the general ot his troops was the patron of magnanimity and 



* Cic. dc Nat. Deor. 1. 2, ' 

* Hie est vetustissimus referendi bene merentibus gratiam 

mos, uL tales nuniinibus ascribant. Plin. 1. 2. " 

* i^^lhiopia. See Strab. 1. 17* 

' ^ Quamobrem major ccelitum popuhis etiam quam homi- 
num intelligi potest, cum singuli quoque ex semetipsis toti- 
dem deos faciant, Junones, Geniosque adoptando sibi. Plin. 
ubi supra. 

* Suscepit autem vita hominum eonsuetudoque communis, 
ut beneficiis excellentes viros in ccelum fam4 ac voluntate tol* 
lerent. Hinc Hercules, hinc Castor et Pollux, &c. Cic. de 
Kat. Deor. 1. 2. 

' ITac arte Polhix, & vnous Hercules 
lunixus arccs attigit igneas. *Hor. 

i> D 0 . military 
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tittle/ partlcola^ and critical knowledge cf the 

anecdotes of aDtiquity. It is enough for me to 

have 

military virtue, Under that of IlerculeS : nay, that his brother 
niKl liis sons VI ere no nujre forj»ot bv the pritst, than BusiriS 
uiiil Aiitacus, the qovernors of two ol Ijis piovmres, liave been 
by the poets. Seso&tris furoished the same matter to fables^ 
Moy geneiBtioDft afterward : and learned men think that se- 
veral of thoie in Homer may be triced up to tlu6 Aunous expo* 
dRion. Thcflo deificatioBi ^ave occaikm to Uie hymns that 
wm made and sung, not only as parts of divine wonhip» but 
at fieeeisary means to preserve the memory of great events* 
Tally sa)' 6 soinow iicrc, lhat the funeral orations in us>e al 
Rome hatl corniptccl history; because tnstorians, in tlie dearth 
of materials, had taken such as they found in those rhetorical 
panegyrics. How much more must such hymns have cor* 
nipted both histoey and religion 1 The simplicity of true theism 
co<dd never subsist ia the figures of poetry* Affected inspire^ 
flea patted for real, hyperboles were undentood literally, and 
the machinery of an ode was taken for matter of fact* 

Men grew fonder of polytheism by another custom that 
prevailed. Ever)' sect framed a new list of gods, or gave new 
names to ancient divinities : and although in some places 
temples were opened to the whole rabble of the sky, yet in 
<^thers the gods seemed to be reduced to a smaller number, 
and every nation was fond to have it believed, that the deities 
they worshipped belonged in a ^culiar manner to their 
country and to them- The birth of Bacchus, for instance^ 
bad been claimed by several nations of Asia and Africa, when 
Urplieub applied to the son of Semelc the fables he had learn- 
ed in Kgypt concerning another Bacchus, and inbtituted, in ho- 
nour of this new divinity, the orgia and religious ceremoni^ 
he had seen practised in honour of others more ancient, of the 
same name and profession, if I may use the term. It would 
.be impossible to enumerate, not only all the dt^eient gods, 
but even all those that were worshipped under the same appel« 
lation ; for Yarro, I think, reckoned at least three hundred 
Ju|)it€rs. 0 
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* 

have read and considered thcia so far, as to see 
some general truths lhat result from them. I 

proceed 

But before I leave this head, I will meiUion very shortly one- 
•r two ways more, by which these superstitions received in* 
crease, since they occur readily to my mind. Mistake aud 
involuntary errour was one, involuntary in tlic generality, 
though often imposed, sometimes helped, and always contrived 
Bt, by the pious frauds of the priesthood. The legend of Do- * 
dona related, that two black doves took their flight ffom the 
Egyptian Thebes, one into Lybia, the other into Greece; that 
the first ordered the temple of Jupiter Hainmon to be founded, 
and that the latter, perching on a tree at Dodona, and speak- 
ing in the human voice, declared it to be in the fates, that an- 
other oracle of Jupiter should be established there. The fact 

r 

was attested by all that belonged to the temple, and the miracle 
passed currently* fiut the priests of the Theban Jupiter, who 
hod no interest in this particular superstition, and with whom 
Herodotus conversed when he was in Egypt, explained the 
blunder and the fraud to hinu Some Phoenician roven, it 
seems, liad carried off two priestesses, and sold one into Lybia, 
and the other into Greece, where they set up oracles on the 
model of that which was in their own country, Bochart has 
shown how affinity of sounds, which gave occasion to the 
Greek poets to call the priests Doves, might give occasion te 
this fable: and Sir J. Marsham cites a passage in Homer, 
where doves are said to carzy ambrosia to Jupiter. Let me 
!»iiy, by the way, that Bochart might have learned from hence, 
how precarious a foundation for conjecture similitude of sound 
is, on which, however, many oi his conjecLurei rest princi-. 
pally. 

That I may compare this ancient with a modern instance 
of impudent fraud and foolish credulity, let me mention, 
among many, one that prevails at this time* even in FxaQCC. 
It » believed then in that country, by devout persons, that 
some holy man had formerly a revelation in a vision, or a 
•dfeam, directing ' a monastery to be buiU e&i founded in a 

^ o 4 particular 
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proceeds therefore^ in the same manner to observe^ 
that many ancient traditions miglit induce one 

to 

particular field, which was shown to him. The good man 
pablithed this revelation : a bigot age believed him : the mo- 
liastery was founded, and a new order of lazy drones was added 
to the church. Their first and all their other monasteries ware 
Hchty endowed: and they continue to this day under a name 
that marks fheir snpposed divine institution, the name of Pre- 
montre. 

If such gross lic5 conlJ be imposed, if plain matters of fact 
could be thus persertcd, to foment superstition, what er- 
rours must havo arisen lo have the same effect from the use 
of hieroglyphics, symbols, and allegories, wheiein physi- 
cal and moral philosophy were delivered down to poste- 
rity i If naked truth, passing through many hands, came 
to be disguised, what must have happened to troth, wear- 
injT a mask at her first appearance ? The hieroglyphic and the 
symbol remained, and the fable continued in tradition, when 
the signification of the one, and the moral of the other, were 
forgot. Books, which treat of ancient mytliology, furnish 
many instances of this kind. I will mention two out of Diodo- 
rtts Siculus,as examples of another way, whereby superstitious 
opinions and practices increased among the heathen. Pallas 
was a virgin, born out of the head, of Jupiter. She was a 
goddess, famous in many respects ; and we see of what conse* 
qui ncc her statue was in the Trojan war *. Now the ancient 
naturalists nieancU to express, by thia (hiu«;htcr of Jupiter, no- 
thing more than the air, uncorruptcd, and holding thesublinicr 
pWe among the elements. Thus again, as the Romans carried 
the eagle, so the Egyptians carried the images of divers beasts 
in their ensigns **. These images, which were preserved only as 
monuments of their triumphs, came in time to be adored as 
authors of their victories. The dog, which Anubis, and the 
\\ ( !f, which Macedon, w ore on their shields or on tfadr helmets. 



» Diod. Sic 1. 1. ^ lb. 1.2. " 

after 
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to think, ttbat the unity of God was the original 
belief of mankind, and that polytheism and idola« 

try were the corruptions of the orthodox faith. 
Cudworth seemed to me to have established this 
opinion on as good foundation as any opinions of 
this sort can rest, and I own that I once very 
much inclined to it. But when it is considered 
more closely, and without prepossession, I ap« 
prehead that it can be supported neither by sacred 
nor by profane authority* 

Not by sacred ; because the Mosaic account 
is plainly inconsistent with itself^ as it stands ii^ 
the books we have under the name of Moses. 
Not by pi uiauc ; because those anecdotes are 
quite unfavourable to this opinion, and because 
every probable reason that can be drawn from 
the constitution of human nature, and from the 
ordinary process of the human niiud, stands in 
direct contradiction to it. 

IMcihusalem, it is said, saw both Adtuii and 
Noah, to both of whom God revealed himself in 
his unity. Siiem, the son of Noah, lived even to 
the days of Abrabam. Need I stay to show bow 
impossible it is for any man in his senses to be-t 
lieve, that a tradition, derived from God himself^ 
tiiioui^h so few frencratious, was lost anions the 
greatest part of mankind, or that polytheism and 

0 

i 

!• 

after having been long honoured as emblems of these demigods, 

came to be gods themse lves. I Voin some such origiijais might 
proceed many other nioubtrou^ objects of adoration, 

— — quaha (.irineiis 

— • ^gjptus portenta coiit«»— -Juv, 

idolatry 
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idolatry were established on the ruins of it in the 
days of Serug, before those of Abraham, aod so 
soon after the deluge ? I. should think it impossible 
even tor the Jews themselves, who swallow so 
many fables and so mmy anachronisms. Since 
the unity of God was not universally taught in 
those early days, it was not so revealed^ aoi pre- 
served in the manner assumed. 

If the inconsistency of this account makes us 
reject it, we shall find less I'eason to believe, on 
the authority of proiane traditions, that the 
unity of God was the primitive faith of mankind. 
Revelations to the Father and to the Restorer of 
the whole human race might have established 
this faith universally: but without revelation it 
could not be that even of any one people, till ob- 
servation and meditation^ till a full and vigorous 
exercise of reason made it such« By considering 
the phenomena separately, men cou]d not arrive 
at a knowledge of the one Supreme Being : and 
such men» as we speak oi^ were not capable of 
taking an iotire view of the harmony of the 
whole. 

Writers are apt to talk of general consent, as 
if it proved in all cases, that opinions so con- 
sented to have a real conformily, and bear a 
real proportion, to the universal reason of man* 
kind. Thus,, in Tully, there are some attempts 
to prove the truths of polytheism. Thus a mo- 
dem philosopher and divine * attempts to prove, 
that the belief of invisible spirits, employed in 

• Thomassiu. Mt^t. d'Etudier &c. la Philos. 

directing • 
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; directing the affairs of this visible world, is 
founded in natural instinct and the evidence ol 
reason." It would be easy to show^ in arouU 
titude of instances, that if this postulatum be ad- 
mitted, things manifestly false must pass often 

. for true, and things demonstrated true, for false. 
Eve!) the existence of a first intelligent Cause, 
the very unity of God, of which we are speakmg, 
nust be owned to want this pfetended criterion 
of truth. But if uiiivcrsal consent he not neces- 
sary to establish this demonstrated truth, how 
much less necessary is it, that this should have 
been the priinitive belief of mankind ! Polytheism 
and idolatry are repugnant to right reason, that 
is to the conchisions that reason- draws from suf* 
ficient information, and from the combinations 
and comparisous qf real, not fantastick ideas and 
dotioD^. But polytheism and idolatry have so 
close a connection with the few superficial and ill 
verified ideas and notions of rude ignorant men, 
and with the affections of their minds, that one 
of them could not fail to be their first religious 
principle, nor the other their first religious 
practice. 

There is so little profane authority for asserting 
the contrary, that if the passages produced to 
prove it were more 'direct, and more numerous 
and uniform than they are, they would not prove 
it to any one, who gives ais little credit to our 
very best systems of ancient chronology as they 
deserve. Suppose it clearly proved by some of 
these passages, in aoy one instance, that the unity . 

of 
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of God was the primitive belief^ the term priml^ 

live will be equivocal, and the proof precarious. 
Tor how shall we be assured, that we see clearly 
in the midst of chronological darkness^ which 
is always thickest tlic further we go back, that 
this orthodox faitli was not preceded among the 
same people by polytheism and idolatry^ as we 
shall certainly iiihl, that it was succeeded by ihem? 
The whole world appears, as soon as we come 
into historical lights overrun with them. The 
vulgar embrace them easily, even after the true 
doctrine of a Divnie, Unity has been taught and 
received, as we may learn from the example of 
the Ibiaelites : and superstitions grow apace aiul 
spread wide, even in those countries where Chris- 
tianity has been established, and is daily taught 
as we may leara from the examples oi the Uomau 
churches, to say nothing of the reformed, who 
are less liable to the objection. But still it re- 
mains true, that the belief of one Supreme Being 
may be established on, the ruins of polytheism and 
idolatry. In fact it hath been so, in historical, 
ages. Why should it not have been so in that 
dark age, which preceded even the fabulous age, 
according to Varro*s distribution of them ? In the 
Thebaa dynasty, the Supreme Being was piously 
adored under the name of Knepbi and.the peo- 
ple of it were so far from any idolatrous worship, 
that tliey refused, on this account, as rigid Jews 
or Christians might have done, to contribute to 
atait raised in Egypt, and applied to repair the. 
temples^ the images or pictures, and other iostru^ 

ments 
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ments of idolatry. Now the Theban was the most 

ancient dynasty of Egypt: and the Egyptians 
were the most ancient people ot' the world : the 
first 'men, therefore, were unitarians, not poly- 

theihts. Bui how can this conclusion sianci, 
when the premises neither have been, nor can be 
proved ; when there may have been dynasties 
more ancient than this, or various revolutions of 
religion in this very dynasty ; and when I have 
much more reason to believe, on the reason of 
the ihinii, and on a i^cneral analogy to Nvhut has 
happened in other countries, that the first men 
were polytbeists, than any scholar has, on the 
precarious authority ol a hrokcn tradition or two, 
to pronounce them orthodox on (his article of 
their faith ? In short, there is, I think, no suf- 
iicient grounds on which to heUcve, that natural 
theology was taught in it s purity first, and cor- 
rupted afterward ; whereas reason and observa* 
tion both make probable, that it haji fared with 
the First Philosophy as with every other part of 
'science, that is, much 'errour has been minded 
sometimes with a little knowledge, and especially . 
in the beginnings of men's inquiries into nature ; 
and that at other times in the progress of these 
inquirie.?, vvhere any progress has been made, 
more or less knowledge has been acquired with a 
less proportion of errour. Conscious of human 
weakness and dependency, men have acknow- 
ledged, in the infancy of philosophy, and even 
before the birth of it, power and intelligence 
superior to their own, such as made the world, 
. 1 or 
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or such, at least, as governs it. TW$ was know- 
ledge. But errour grew up with it. Tb^y 
adored the visible objects that struck their sen- 
ses, or at best the invisible beings that they at* 
scuned to reside io them. The ratioa^l, the ortho- 
dox belief, the first true principle of all theology, 
was not established, nor could fop so, till the tfxm- 
hood of philosophy. 

The progress of this manhood was every wheri^ 
^ow> and in some countries) uuna appears to have 
been ever made. On the contrary, men con** 
tinued from age to age in the same state, which 
may .be properly called a state of imtural enour 
and superstition. Such nations* like cbaogeiings 
or naturals, may be said to have been children to 
their death. But in others this progress was 
oaade, and favourable combinations of circuuH 
, stances helped to quicken it, in some more, in 
3ome less: but in all much mure to the improve^ 
ment of useful arts^ and of other sciences, paiV 
ticularly of government, Umn to the investigation 
of truths coucerfuog the First Philosophy. We 
read, with a jusi admiration, the accounts that 
arc come dowii to us, short Liud im[)ci Icct as they 
are, of the wisdom aud policy of ancient natioo% 
of the eastern eippires, and particularly m Hero* 
, (lotus and Diodorus Siculus, of the Egyptian go- 
^ernuicut. All the arts aud sciences were carried 
ftir among them, several much further than we are 
able to iiiiitate ; and if wc judge of their improve- 
ments in other sciencesi as we ipay fairly do, by 
those which they made in aitrpnopiyi wa -fthaU 

had 
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find reason to be of opinion, that these sunk 
instead of rising in the hands oi the Greeks, notr 
withstanding their boasts, and those of Plato par- 
ticularly, that they improved all they learned; 
* • as we see liiat the knowledge of the true sola^* 
system was lost soon after ilre days of Py thagor^s^ 
and made way for the false one ofPlolepiy. But . 
when we consider the sjlate of n.atural theology 
among the same nations, and at the same time, 
wc admiic no longer; \\e remain astonished, that 
men, who excelled in every other branch of 
knowledge, should embrace so ixiany absurd er- 
roars in this, and deduce from their philosophy 
a system of religion, that rendered ihem a proverb, 
even among polytlieists and idolaters. To give a 
full accouiil of this, would be to give a iiislory 
of the progress of the First Philosopiiy. I shall 
touch the principal heads as shortly as I can ; and 
indeed the greatest scholars, when they pretend io 
do much more, to enter into ^ detail of particur 
lars, and to treat this subject minutely, involve 
themselves and their readers in webs of hypotheses, 
one generally as improbable as another, and non^ 
of them of any real use. They show much learn* 
ing, as it is called, and ofien much subtil ty, and 
this is all they show, that deserves any commendar 
tion, if even this deserves it. I refer you, there-* 
fore, to them, if you are desirous to see more parT 
ticulars than you will find here, concerning the ri/sQ . 
and early progress of Pagan theology and ivorship. 

Among people iamiersed in ignorance and su-r 
per^tition, there arp^e in ancient days, a9 there 

have 
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have done since, some men of more genius than 
tbe common herdi and that were placed in situa- 
tions and circuinstances^ which gave them^ per- 
haps, opportunities of receiving instruction Iroin 
others ; 6r at least better means of observing na- 
ture themselves ; and more leisure for the inves- 
tigation of truth, and for tbe improveaieut of 
knowledge. These men were the first missiona. 
ries, and I suppose the best, that have been seen 
in the world. They assembled little families, clans, 
or hordes, into larger and more civilised commu- 
nities : they invented many useful arts of h'fe : 
they established order and good government, and 
they taught men the great lesson of promoting 
the happiness of individual?, by promoting that of 
tiie pubiic, and of preserving liberty, by subjec- 
tion to law. These legislators, however, had been 
bred in the superstitious opinions and practices of 
their familie:^ and countries, and, for that reason, 
One may incline to think, that they preserved a 
tan^t of this superstition in their legislative capa- 
city ; since it is much more rare to see men shake 
off intirely long habits of errour, than to see them 
rise out of mere iiinorance to certain deiirccs of 
knowledge. On this supposition, it would be ob- 
vious to account for the superstitious opinions 
and practices which they propagated, and render- 
ed venerable in all tbe governments they establish- 
ed. But a reflection presents itself immediately, 
which lets us into a secret and perhaps a truer 
motive, that they had to hold this conduct. They 
might be neither bigots to old superstitions, nor 

to 
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to those that they snpennduced themselves. They 
could not believe, that they had a correspondence, 

which they knew they had iiot, with gods or dae- 
mons, even if they helieved the existence of such 
iinagi nary beings, and yet they all pretended to 
this great prerogative. The Egyplian wisdom, 
tiieir religious and civil institutions, were taught 
by Mercury : and their first legislators and philo- 
sophers assumed the name, or had it given them 
on this account. Zoroaster and Zamolxis, one 
among the Bactirians, and the other among the 
Scvthians, had revelations from Vesta. Minos 
bad them from Jupiter himself, and Charondas 
irom Satufn. * Numa conversed iamiliarly with 
jEgeria, and Pythagoras with Minerva. I need 
mention no more, for I will not oUend by adding 
looses to this catalogue. 

Now since these men imposed revelations they 
knew to be false, we may conclude, they were not 
much in earnest about several of th^ doctrines 
they taught, and of the iniiiiutioiis they made; 
not even about a doctrine which most, and, I be<^ 
lieve, all of them, were extremely solicitous to in- 
culcate, I mean, the duciriuc of future rewards 
and punishments. They endeavoured to profit 
of the general disposition, to apprehend superior 
powers, in some of whom superstition had accus- 
tomed men to imagine a severity of justice, and 
even ah inclinalion to afSict and torment ; and 
they knew enouiih of the huiuan heart, to know 
that men would be flattered with immortality in 
any shape, and though the ' consequence of it 

Vol. V. L l might 
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might be their own damoatioii. Religion, io tha 

hands of these philosophical legislators, who sue- 
* ceeded to the authority of fathers of faoailtesi wiui 
a proper ex{iedieot to enforce obedience to po- 
liLical regimen ; and neither the doctrines of it, 
nor the riles and oeremoniesi and manners of 
worship, could be too gross for thote iK^ho had be- 
lieved and practised many other superstitions iu 
the days of still greater simplicity and igporanc^ 
and while tbey were under paternal government* 
I can ea^y persuade myself, for I think it not 
only possible but prpbablei that oMfiy of the re-- 
fonpers bad discovered the existence of one Su- 
preme Beingi which camiot long escape the know- 
ledge of those who observe the whole face of pa- 
ture. But this knowledge, and the coasequencee 
they should be able to deduce from it, might not 
aeem to them sufficiently, adapted to the character 
the people with whom they had to do : a peo^ 
plaited by tt^eir senses, aiid by the first appear- 
encys of thipgs^ with Uttle use of reason*, and 
little exercise of reflectionv which might have, ren- 
dered them capable of risiog from s^sible to in* 
tellig^le objects* 

Natural theology, pure and unmixed, it mi^ 
be thoughti would speak in vain to a multitude^ 
io whomrappetites and fMreposaessions^ affections 
and passions, raised by sensible objects, were 
strong^ ,and the force of reason small. It was 
nocessary, tberefore» in the opiniojci of these mis* 
sionaries of good pdicy and good manners^ and^ 
in ojider ta priomole them botbi of religion iiice? 

1. wise, 
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wise, to suit their uucuincs to such ^ross con- 
cepUoiiSy and to raise such affections and passions 
by human images,, and by objects that made 
stront:^ iiii[)rcssions on sense, as niij^ht he opposed 
wkh success to such as were raised by human 
ima^s, and by sensible objects too, and were 
idestructive of order, and pernicioi's to society. 
That true self love and social arc the sauie^ as 
you have expressed a maxim, I have always 
thought most undeniably evident ; or that the 
author of nature has so constituted the human 
system, that they coincide in jt, may be easily 
deraonsli'ated, to any one who is a[)lc to compare 
a very few clear and determinate ideas. But it 
will not follow, that he to whom this demonstra-* 
tion is made, nor even he who makes it, shall re- 
gulate his conduct according to it, nor reduce to 
practice what is true in speculation. We ar6 so 
• made, that a less immediate good will determine 
. the generality of mankind* in opposition to one 
that is much greater, even according to our owjti 
measure of things, but, more remote ; and an 
agreeable momentary sensation will be pr^erred 
to any lasting and real advantage which reason 
filone can hold out to us, and reflection aione can 
make ns perceive. Philosophy may teach us to 
clo voluntarily, as I have read that Aristotle says 
it does, what others are constrained to do by 
force. But the many were not .philosqphers : 
and therefore the few might think very plausibly, 
that fear was necessary to make them act as such. 
The influence of reason is slow and calm,- that of 

■EK ^ the 
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the passions sudden and violent. Reason, there* 

fore, might suggest the art, that served to turn the 
passions on her side. 

Though I think, that they who instituted re-- 
ligions in the Pagan world were not convinced of 
the truth of their own doctrines, and that their 
sole view was to add, by this political expedient, 
divine to human authoiity, and the sanction of 
revelation to the dictates of right reason, yet I 
am persuaded, that many of them believed the 
exibience of one Supreme Being, the fountain of 
all existence, as I said just now. They believed 
farther, the anecdotes of antiquity make, it plain 
that they did, the existence of many inferior be- 
ings; generated, not ungenerated, gods and dae- 
mons. iThey erected, at it were, a: divine mo- 
narchy on the ruins of a divine aristocracy ; and, 
in this respect, as well as meiny others, they re- 
Jined, while they impi oved in knowledge, out of 
the absurdities of original superstition, into one 
that was a little less absurd, and that came nearer 
the truth, or disguised crrour under more plau- 
sible appearances. But all these refinements, at 
least, as soon as the distinction of a public and, a' 
secret doctrine was made, whenever that was 
made, became parts of their hidden doctrine, 
which was communicated to the initiated alone. 
Their outward doctrine differed not from that 
of the vulgar, it was the same : or rather the su- 
perstition they found established by custom and 
habit, and that which they superinduced by in- 

siitutioa 
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stitution, composed one monstrous system of ridi- 
culous polytheism and nauseous idolatry. I iuaa* 
gine, that the First Philosophy, of which I am to 
speak principally in this Essay, look it's rise among 
the «ons of men, and was somiC times purged aad 
improved, as eVery other part of philosophy was, 
in certain places, and rendered iiiore abominable 
in oihers. 

I do not intend to make the apology of those/. 

who dcstToyed the true principles of naturul Uie- 
ology, by adopting old, and inventing new super- 
stitions, in order to enforce submission to govern^ 
ment, and the practice of morality. I say only, 
the tirst reformers of mankind are not without 
exciise on this bead. Great authorities may be 
cited, aacieiU and modern, Pagan and Chnslian; 
some for imposing things untrue, some for con- 
cealing things true, and some for doing both, in 
matters of religion. Jjiit a uiuch bolLcr excuse, 
and sucii a one as divines particularly will have 
m> good grace in rejecting, may be urged in their 
favour: and if nothing can justify, thib wiii at. 
least alleviate their guilt.. 

This was their case: they found mankind im-* 
iiicrbcd in superbtilioii, and accusLomed to licen- 
tiousness. 1 u cure thjem of the latter, they made 
their profit of the former. They reduced curious 
superstiuiionSj that were taken up by chance, as 
every nmn's imagination suggeste(ji them to him, 
and without design, into systems ; and they di* 
reeled thcic systems, in doctrine and practice, to. 
(be pmrpose oi ireforn^ing the manners of the half 
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savajre people whom tlicy civilised, and to the iiii- 
provenient ol- social life, under the iiiflueoGe of 
lair. A ppeals to the reason of unreasonable men 
would hme had little effect: and they had no 
powers to force inward conriction, anymore than 
oiitmerd profesmn. They employed^ therefore, 
the only expedient, as bad a one as it was, that 
they had, sufficient to force both ; the dread o^ 
superior power, oiaintuincd and cultivated by su- 
perstition, and applied by policy. 

What now was the case of the famous' legislator 
Moses? Some excuse for the former will result, 
I think, from this comparison. When God re- 
membered his covenant with Abraham, an absurd 
expression, but very theological, tlie descendants 
of Abraham hud iurgot their God. They were 
become Egyptians, that is, they were attached to 
the country, and still more attached to all the su- 

. perstitions of it. They were constrained by mi- 
racles to abandon one ; but no miracles, no inter-r 
positions of Providence could oblige them to aimur 
don the other. God was forced, therefore, to iur 
duige them in several superstitious prejudices, as 
learned divines scruple not to affirm ; and in fact it 
appears, thatagreat part of the ritual observances • 
and liEiwS'Of the Egyptians and of the leraeiitea 
were the same, or so near alike, as to- leaw no 
doubt of their having one common origin. Thi^ 
even- Herman' Witzius cannot d6ny. Ue allows^ 
that there was a great atid^ wonderful cetifonmity 
between them, ^* njagnam atque mirandam con- 

, *^ vententiam in retigiouis negotio ;" anduhere^*- 

• fore 
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fore he would persuade, if be could, against the 
plainest evidence that antiquity can furnish on 
any subject, that the Egyptians borrowed these 
institutions from the Israelites, the masters from 
their scholars and their slaves; which could not 
mend the matter neither extremely, if it cuuld be 
shown, as be attempted very weakly to show it^ c 
against Marsham and Spencer. j^" 

But you will ask, and a reasonable question it 
will be, why was God forced to indulge his people* 
in these superstitions ? The divine has his ain* 
swer ready ; because it becomes Infinite AVisdora, 
to do nothing by extraordinary and supernatural 
means, which may be done by ordinary and na* 
tural ; and because wise governors conjpound, as 
it werjQ, Often with obstinacy, and indulge men in 
some prejudices, that they may draw them off the 
more effectuallyjVoiii others*. For these weighty 

reasons, 

* Thus it ift divhitfs account for the many Egyptian rites, 
tbat were preserved in ih» Mosaical institution, by assuming, 
that God ordered it so out of indulgence to iiis chosen people, 
who were strongly attached to the religion and manners of , 

Egypt, and in order to reconcile them to his law, by a little 
mixture ol. superstiUun in the ceremuiuuiii part of it. Let 
^mother assumption, made on the same pnncij)le, and niore 
presumptuous, il that be possible, than the tormer, be men- 
tioned. It is this. That sincere, pious, and Ic arned man, > 
Mr. Whiston, supposes, in his new theory of the £arth, that 
the sun, moon, and stars, ware made before the six days 
work of the creation began ; though they 'are said to have been 
made at the same time, according to the obvious sense of the 
i\ Ol ds of Moses. They are said then first to be, or to be made, 
only Vccavtse they became fust coijspicuov^ then, and their 
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reasons, the God of truth chose to indulge errour, 

and bulled iut> iuititutiQiis to the tdsle of the age^ 

botlics distinctly visible, as in a clear day or nijrht they now 
aMpciir to us, ;(croi iliiig to Mr. Whiston. The puint is delicate, 
and tlieiei'ore the qood nmn tlsoui^lu Fiiiii^elf obliged to account, 
as well as he could, tor this apparent, and 1 fear real dif» 
I'erence between Moses and him- lie says, in the tirst place, 
that Moses wrote in this manner, because it was necessary to 
secure the Jews from the adoration of the Host of Heaven. 
There was no other way to apply a fitting remedy to that pre- 
vailing custom. The worship of terrestrial things was demon- 
strated, by this account of their original, to be foolish and 
absuKii but lluTt of tlie celestial bodies would have seemed 
permitted, at least, if they loo had not been included in the 
same relation. He says, in the next place, that we ought to 
look on the Mosaic history of the creation, as on a journal of 
the appei.rances of things, such a one as an hones^t and observ- 
ing spectator on the earth would have made and have believed 
true, though it was not agreeable to the reality of thiugst 
Now to the fir^t of these bold assumptions there lies a most 
cruel objection, of which Mr. Whiston takes no notice. If 
Moses hud told the .lews, that the celestial bodies wvrv cre- 
ated l)eini;s, as wt U as um earth, thouj^h created before, even 
long before il,they wouhl have belir\ed him as soon, and have 
been as etl'ectually armed agaiiibt iduliitrous worship, by a true 
representation, as they believed him, and were thus armed by 
an untrue one. Another objection, indeed, Mr. Whiston sup* 
poses might be made to him, and be answers it plausibly 
enough ; for though there might be no spectator to observe and 
record what passed, yet if the nature of the history required 
it, Moses might very properly repre^enl things as they would 
have appeared to any J^uch spectator who had bet a picseut. 
But Mr. Whi.sion immediately ilestroys the force, such as it is, 
of his own answ« r. To speak my mind freely," says he, *• I 
** believe, that the ^!e&sius was nctually present, that be 
** made the journal; that lie dt-'Uvered it after to Mosc^ oa 
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" ad saeculi gustum et usuna/' says Speucer. For 
Uiese weighty reasons, he would not enlighten the 

uuderstandings, soften tiic hearts, nor determine 
the wills of his chosen people : though he iiad 
hardened the heart of Pharaoh a little before 
against the strongest inanilbstations of ahnighty 
power ; which is, I presume, as extraordinary and 
su(>ernatural an operation, as that of softening the 
heart to yield to such manitcstations. We may 
carry this farther. God contented himself, ac- 
cordini^ to these bold judges of the principles and 
views of his propcedings, to take ordinary and na- 

^' Mount Sinai, and from thoucc it appears in the front of his 
Pentateuch at this clay." It is no longer Moses then, who 
re|iresciits things untruly, but such as they would have ap« 

pcuicd to an hoin-st spectator. It is the Mossins who repre- 
sents th cm uiitiuly to .Moses, aiul ilccciscs oihcis drlibrratt'Iy, 
for he couUl not be deceived hiniseil', to prevent, by tiiis fal* 
lacy, ail evil, that would have been prevented just as 4%'ell by 
the truth. Whatever rank Mr* Whistoii is pleased toattowthe * 
Mcssias, he should have respected this divine pejsou enough, 
not to impute to him a false journal » made for un unnecessary 
purpose. , But this he docs : while other divines impute to the 
Supreme IJeing uii indulj^ncc to the superstitious prejudices 
and lial'its of the IsiueliUs, though reu.suii, as well as experi- 
ence, siiows, that these nunms, which tlu y assume liiat Intinite 
AVisdoin employed, were in no sort proportionable to the end 
which they assume tlmt the same wiMioni proposed, Tliesc tiro 
the prc»fane effects of tlieological prt^sumptiun. I would sooner 
be reputed, nay, I wouid sooner be, a Pagan than a Christian, 
or an Atheist than a Tbeist; if to i)c one or the utber it was 
necessary to believe such absurdities us these ; which, however^ 
disguised, and softened by a certain cant of expression, are di- 
rectly profane, aiid indirectly, or, by consetjucnce, at least, 
blasphemous, 
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toral ittttni in ' a ca0€ to which thej were not 

adequate^as he mast have known, in his prescience, 
that they would not be, and as we know, by 
the history of these people, that they were not ; 
their whole history being a continued series of dif- 
ficult conversions from idolatry, and easy relapses 
to it By this comparison it, appears then already, 
that Moses, who pretended to be directed and 
authorised by Gpd hiinselfi indulged the Israelites . 
in many fitvourite superstitions ; as profane legi9«> 
lators indulged the people, with whom they bad 
ito do. 

But since I am got thus far into this subject, 

allow me to take a step or two more, and to raise 
from the dead o^e oi tiiose ancient sages, who 
gave laws to heathen nations, and instituted re- 
ligions among them. Let me suppose, iliat one 
of our learned divines summed up the accusation 
against him and his brethren, and contradistin- 
guished ihcui from the legislator of the Hebrew 
people, thus. Notwithstanding the conformity 
between some ritual laws and observances of this 
people, and of the Egyptians, and the frequent 
apostacies of the former, the knowledge of the 
one true God was preserved* among them by the 
jVIosuic dispeusation, while polytheism and idola- 
try overspread the rest of the world. Thus the 
great design of God was effect«d ; and thus the 

wliolc cpconomy of Divine Providence isjusiilicd. 
%yould thp ancienl sage be left without any reply i 
I think npt. 

He might insist, in his own excuse, tkaL Moses, 

like 
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like profane lawgivers *, did not only indulge the 
people in some favourite habitual superstitions^ 
but in others of his own institution;' and that his 
predilection for all these over the real duties of 
natural religion made bim inflict more severe pe- 
nalties on those who violated the former, than on 
those who violated the latter. IJe might insist, 
that, among the superstitions of Mosaic institu- 
tion, there was one, which could be charged nei- 
ther on the Egyptian, nor any other heathen na- 
tion, and ivbich surpassed the most extravagant 
of theirs. Beside the gods, which may be said to 
have been, as it were, in common, a local tutelary 
divinity was assumed by every city or nation, and 
was distinguished and appropriated by a particu* 
lar appellation. This superstition, lie woidd as- 
sert, that Moses imitated, and abused, and aggra- 
vated by his imitation. Though polytheism and 
idolatry overspread the world, might he say, the 
' existence of the Monad, or the Unity of the one 
3uprcnie Being, was not unknown to many of us. 
We could not teach this doctrine with success to 
the vulgar, uncapable of conceiving things purely^ 
intellectual, but we tau^lit it to those who were 
initiated mto our mysteries: and if we did not 
propose th^ true God as an object of publick and 

* Proclivc est observafe, Dcum cuilibet legi rituali, maim- 
elat^, hoc est prolerve et tx praomcditato violatie, supplicium 
eKIreraum staUiissc ; quuni tamcn peccatis swl natur-^ gf avio' 
ribus, fornicatioiii, furto, pjaximi mutilatioui, et ejusmodi, 
|>(ena6longe mitioies irrog^v^t* Spen. 1. i, c. i. 

popular 
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popular adoration, peither did yve bring the no* 

tioiis of him down to the low and gross concep- 
tions of the multitude, nor expose the majesty of 
this awful Being to their profanations. This 
IMoses did. lie u oiikl not consent to take upon 
him tiie commission lie was appointed |.o execute, 
• nor go to the children of Israel, till he was able to 
tell them the name of the (iod who sent hiuj. 
In compliance with his importunity, and witlii the 
prejudices of the people, to whom he was sent, 
God is said to have given annself a name, a very 
nmgnihceut one indeed, uud such a one as might- 
denote the Sa[)reine Being; but still a name, by 
which he was to be distinguished as the tutelary 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, of one fa- 
mily first, and then of one nation particularly, 
and almost exclusively ui all others. 

Our ancient sage might add, that the le^t p^t 
of the miracles, wrought among the Israelites witti 
so much prolusion, and in a ecu tinned series of 
divine interpositiotis, would have been more than 
sufficient to draw any other nation, nay, all the 
nations of the Earth, from polytiieisin apd idolatry. 
That in this case, neither he nor any other iegisr 
lator would have found it difficult, by propa- 
gating tiie belief and wor5iii[) of the true God, tq 
civilise savage people, without having recourse to 
the expedient they employed. That as they were 
)n a case very different, they deserve excuse and 
pity rather than blame,^ for promoting natural 
religion and good government at the expense of 
true theology. But that Moses deserves neither 

excujse 
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excuse nor pity, since he chose to make use of su- 
pei*stitions which be did not want, nay which de- 
feated, instead of securing, his intent, if Ijjs 
intent was to destroy idolatry by the means of 
them : for the sage u-ould insist, ^ith great ap- 
peuraoce of reason ; first, that the true God was 
made known to the Israelites by sucii manifesta- 
tions of himself to them^ and that his law was 
promulgated in so solemn and awful a niaiinf r, 
if there is any truth in the Jewi&h traditions, as 
to leave no pretence for adding any thing to con- 
firm the knowledge or to enforce the law. He 
' would insist in the next place, that if tbeaposta- 
cies of the Israelites, after such manifestations 
and declarations of the one trne God, can be any 
way accounted for, it must be by the effect of the 
very expedient, which our divides pretend, that 
Infinite Wisdom employed to prevent tliese apos- 
tacies. He would conclude in short, that Moses 
and the heathen legislators employed the same 
means, with this difference, that these means • 
were better proportioned to their end than to his ; 
since they desifvned to govern mankind by super- 
stition ; and he meaned, or as divines presume to 
tell us, God meaned, to destroy idolatry by in- 
dulgence to the very sirperstitions out of which 
it grew. Upon rlie whole matter, whether the 
first sages are intirely excusable or not, their 
proceeding was much more reasonable than that 
which was followed hy the order, and undei* the 
immediate direction of Gud himself, as these 
Eunomiahs, who affect to understand the whole 
• * ' . ' secret 
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secret of the divine aconomy, and to know God 
AS well as he knows himself, ha^ve the boidoess to . 
assert. 

Though I have said thus much, in excuse for 
those who were the hrst to establish raligioa and 
government, I shall not attempt any excuse for 
those who succeeded them, and who cultivated 
«rrour and superstition on a principle of private 
ambition* This might be the case sometimes, 
aud to some degree, among the most savage peo- 
j^e in ancient days, as we see that it is in our 
dwn age among the wild nations of America and 
Africa, wiio have their conjurers and their di- 
viners, .and who practise certain foolish rites 
under their direction. It was more so^ no douBt, 
when little states began to be formed by assem- 
blages of a few roving families^ that fixed tbein* 
selves in societies, under the conduct of some 
leader of their own, or of some foreign legislator ; 
the memory of which events has been preserved 
in the fabulous traditions that are come down to 
us concerning Orpheus and others ; for a certain 
- concurrence of fabulous traditions may hold out 
with sufficient evidence some general truths/ But * 
we have, if I mistake not, la the story of Pytha- 
goras, an example of errour and superstition, ^ 
propagated on a motive of private ambition, that 
is more circumstantial and better vouched. 

Pythagoras came into Italy with great advan- 
tages for effecting his, purposes. ' He came among 
Greelis, divided into some little states, under 
very unsettled governments. He came^ with 

great 
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great reputaiion of learning, and wisdom, and 
sanctity, from a aation renowned lor it's aotiquity^ 
for civil policy, and for divine mystery ; from a nar 
tion froiij u iioni the first rudiments of civility and 
even the use of letters had been ituported into 
Greece, the mother coantry of all these little 
states. He had a figure ; for even that has beenf 
thought wortliy of mentiooi to inspire respect ta 
those who were to be taken by the eye. He had 
eloquence to lead those who were to be led by 
the ear: and his miracle^ for miracles i^re 
easily imposed on people ignorant or supersti* 
tious, and the people Pyiimgoras had to uo witli 
were both, made him easily pass for the Pythian 
0T Hyperborean Apollo, for one of the genii that 
were supposed to inhabit the moQn, or foi ace- 
leatial divinity. 

He opened bis school and began bis nussioo at 
Crotona, where bis orations to the old men, to 
the young men/toahe women, and to the cluidren, 
and much more the miracle of fish, which Jainbh** 
cus relates so circunjstaniially, gamed hiui adma- 
tsince and established his credit ^s his iirs^ 
school or college, so his first church, was founded 
here. I may call it by that name, after Clement 
of Alexandrii^ and may observe, after that father 
likewise; a cmiformity betweeu. the Pythagorean 
and Christian institutions in this respect. Per- 
sons of all agies and sexes, who wei*e converted 
by the miracles and sermons of Pythagoras, re- 
sorted to this church. Tiiey were instructed in 
■the public doctrines of his religion,, and in those 

divine 
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divioe truth?, which they were to believe first, tn 

hopes of understanding ihem al'tcrwards ; which 
is the very method that St. Auslin in some pari 
of his works prescribes to Christian converts. ' 
Some few, and sucIj alone as he judged proper 
after a long and severe probation, like that be 
had gone through himself in K(;y|)t, and from 
which neither the recommendations of Poly- 
crates, nor the favour of Amasis, could exempt 
bim, were admitted into his college, that became 
a seminary of enthusiasts. They lived there like 
Ceuobites, members of this spiritual family, re-^ 
nouncing their own, and throwing their whole 
substance into the couunon stock. Tiieir Ions 
silence, their abstinences, their self-denial, their 
purifications, their austerities, and the tofmetits 
to which they subuiiited, prepared them for any 
trials, to which they could be possibly exposed in 
the propagation of their master's spiritual empire. 

In such an age, and with such ministers a& 
these, men devoted to him, and ready to be mar- 
tyrs for him, he could not have failed to succeed 
among a people, who were already prepared, by 
the errours and superstitions of t4ieir former in- 
stitutions, for any that the scheme of his ambition 
could render it necessary to impose. But he and 
his disciples showed this scheme too grossly and 
too soon : for notwithstanding all the fine things 
'that are said of this famous person by Porphyry, 
Jamblicus, and other writers ; and notwithstand- 
ing all the obscurity and imperfection of traditions 
concerning these Grecian colonies, it seems ap- 
parent 
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parent enough that the accusations of Cylo and 

Nino were not void of truth, nor the jealousy that 
prevailed groundless. Pythagoras caused revolu- 
tions in several cities^ in Crotona, in Sybaris, in 
Catana, for instance ; and his disciples, such as 
Zaleucus and Charondas, if in truth they were his 
disciples^ assumed, wherever they came, the part , 
of legislators, whether called to it or not ; as if 
it had beea a right belonging to this religious so- 
ciety to give laws not only to their own, but to 
the civil society that admitted them likewise^ 
Such too we may believe they pretended it was ; 
since they all pretended to be divinely inspired : 
and divine inspiration, as well as divine institu* 
tion, implies an authority iar superior to any that 
is merely human. Diogenes Laertius hints that 
the Crotonians killed him for fear of being re- , 
du,ced under tjTanny by him : and some tradi- 
tions say, that conimanding the army of the Agri- 
gentines against the Syracusians he was beat, and 
killed in the pursuit. 

In all cases, the declaration he was reported 
to have made, that he had rather be a bull for one 
day than an ox always, was understood ; and llia 
bull perished. Almost ail his disciples perished 
with him: and the expulsion oF this sect out of 
Italy may be properly enough compared to that 
of Christianity out of Japan. I'he efieci was not 
so intire in ihe former as in the latter ir.Jstance ; 
since the philosopliy of Pythagoras continued lo 
be taught in Italy by Arista^us and others, who 
to(>k warning and aft'ectc il government no longer ; 

Vol, V, F F - but 
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hul who tliounlit too, or j)re tended to tliink, that *' 
the gods would be displeased if they sutfcred so di- 
vine an inttnullon to b« extinguished. 

The •sdiiie spit it, and the same apprehension, 
did not prevail in I'^gypt, and the great eastern 
'^ng^^ms : for which reason I persuade myself 
thai ihcir ccclehiaslieal and civil constitutions ' 
grew up together, and that people who submitted 
to kingly, might submit the more easily to priestly 
govci iiiiiciii ; because the priests who had been 
used to lead them by superstition, had acted in con-* 
cert with their kings to make these establishments. 
Kinss wanted their hitiuciice over the people; the 
people wanted their iniiucnce over kings: and 
kings and people were both silly enough to ima- 
gine that they wanted such a protection from the 
gods, and such an intercourse with Heaven, as 
these prophets and seers, and magicians, and 
])ricsts, for wc may jumble them all tQgelher, 
could alone procure. 
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